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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CURED OF A FOOLISH WHIM. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH, 


A CERTAIN great dandy—we will call his name 
Adonis Sweetscent—who lisped a great deal of soft 
nonsense, and imagined he was very sharp-witted, 
got recently decidedly sold, while quizzing a chap in 
the parlor of one of the most fashionable hotels at the 
“Hub,” whom he took for a “ backwoods’ greeny.” 

Adonis had a singular habit, peculiarly original 
with him, of frequently repeating the last word of his 
sentences in conversation. For illustration; speaking 
of a young lady to whom he was introduced at a 
military levee a short time since, he remarked: 

“Say, Fwed, such an angel as I saw there, nevaw, 
*pon honaw, blessed me eyes before! Aw, she was 
celestial, celestial !”” 

Sauntering in the vicinity of the R—— House, the 
other afternoon, he thought he saw the divinity just 
alluded to, smiling down on him from one of the win- 
dows of the ladies’ saloon, and made bold to enter 
that edifice, and seek for a few moments, on some 
fabulous plea, sweet words from her adorable lips. 

Mounting the broad staircase, he gained the apart- 
ment and entered, to find he had been mistaken in 
the person; though the lady whom he imagined had 
smiled upon him was “ very fairtolookupon,” To his 
intense dissatisfaction, however, @ man was sitting 
by her side, conversing, who, to all appearances, in 
the mind of Adonis, had just “ come deown.” 

Feeling sure that his elegant physique and faultless 
attire had attracted and charmed the lovely damsel 
from the casement, he paced slowly several times the 
length of the room, edging quite close to the alcove 
where she sat, every time. He wondered how the 
accomplished-looking miss could for a moment deign 
to speak to such a “countrified lout” as was then 
basking in the light of her beautiful eyes, and con- 
soled himself with the thought that he must be some 
distant relative, on a short visit to the city, who had 
intruded into her unwilling presence on the strength 
of the “kindred tie,” having somehow learned she 
was boarding at this public house. Every time he 
neared her seat he ogled at the sweet unknown ina 
style he considered quite irresistible, at the same time 
hurling a glance upon her companion that he intend- 
ed should speak volumes of concentrated scorn, and 
mutely yet powerfully suggest of “ pistols or broad- 
swords for two.” 

At length, his uncommon manner actually attract- 
ed the notice of the two strangers—brother and sister, 
as they happened to be—and they began to wonder 
what ailed the evidently seriously distressed or weak- 
headed young nan, who looked at them so peculiarly 
as he passed. Finally, the very kind-hearted Ver- 
monter resolved to speak to Adonis, and learn, as he 
atrongly suspected, if he had lost anything, and sus- 
picioned him of being concerned in the loss; for the 
dark looks cast upon him began to be very unwel- 
come, to say the least. So the next time “‘ city-bred ” 
drew near he opened the way by rising and asking: 
“Sir, is there anything peculiarly distasteful or 
suspicious about me? or pray why should you favor 
me with such ominous frowus?” 

Considering himself basely insulted, by being thus 
openly addressed by a yeoman from the “ rural dis- 
tricts,” Mr. Sweetscent at tirst thought: he would not 
even condescend a word in response; but on second 
consideration decided to favor the questioner with a 
most scathing satirical sally, that would no doubt 
annihilate the “ flat,’’ and establish himself at once 
in the good graces of the handsome maid, who he felt 
sure belonged to the elite circles of Boston, and con- 
sidered the fellow a ‘ deuced bore.’ 

So straightening himself up to the loftiest altitude 
his high-heeled boots would allow, and jingling the 
costly seals attached to his showy watch-chain with 
the ring-covered fingers of one of his fair, effeminate 
hands, at the same time bestowing a “ killing glance” 
at the fair one, he disdainfully and ironically replied: 
“Well, Mr. What’s-your-name, trom Ruralville, I 
opine, aw, to tell the truth, I’m suffering from a 
veraw bad headache, and having heard that the stuff 
called catnip up your way, was guod for it, I was just 
on the point of asking you if your marm put any in 
your pocket, thinking your bewilderment on reach- 
ing Boston might bring on an attack of headache; be- 
cause if she did, I should like a little tor my landlady 
to make me some tea—tea.” 

Having delivered himself of this smart and “hit- 
ting” piece of humor, he cast significant leers around 
the room, to witness the approving smiles of those 
assembled. But his triumph was only momentary; 
for the young man thus addressed was as “ keen as 
they make um,” and not easily disconcerted, and in- 
stantly replied, with the greatest composure: 

“I neglected to take anything of the kind with me 
you desire, Mr. Swell, but really think I could insure 
an excellent specitic for your case. One of Squire 
Jones’s best heifers calved last week, but her off- 
spring proved a weak, puny thing, and didn’t live 
but two days; and now if you will accompany me 
back to ‘ Ruralville,’ I will guarantee that cow shall 
supply you with all the TE’-TE’ you would require!” 
The effect of this ‘“‘shot” was magical. Many 
laughed outright, and none louder and heartier than 
the lovely maiden upon whom Sweetscent had cst 
such beneficent and languishing glances. The wilt: d 
dandy, without any parley, rushed trom the rom 
and hotel. He was completely cured of repeating the 








last word of any of his sentences, 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MASQUE VEIL. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


VERY miracle of sable love- 
liness it was. Not stiff, and 
rough, and rusty; but soft as 
the lustre of a Venetian girl’s 
almond-shaped eye, and 
black as the shining locks 
which frame the low, olive 
brow of the Moorish 
maiden. 

The very way in which it 
lay upon the counter proved 
that it was none of your com- 
mon veils fur prudent pur- 
chasers! Lay, do I say? it 
did not lay—it reposed, rest- 
ed as lightly as a butterfly 
hangs over the heart of a 
perfect summer rose; not flat and immovable like an 
inanimate thing, but in little misty hills and narrow 
shadowy valleys, and seeming almost to undulate as 
you lovked upon it, as it would undulate by-and-by 
to the winsome laugh, the tender sight, the perfumed 
breath from beauty’s curving lips. 

“‘Itis quite a novelty, monsieur, the only one we 
have,” said the vivacious shop-girl, with an accent 
which clearly betrayed her nationality. ‘ M. La 
Fontaine selected it himself in Paris.” And she took 
up the airy French trifle the better to display it, and 
shook it out over her two little soft, brisk hands, 
with a look and movement which strongly reminded 
Fred Lorme of the charming grisettes whom he had 
seen, and admired, and flirted with in that same 
Paris, when he was abroad something less than a 
year ago. 

He had dropped into La Fontaine’s ostensibly to 
supply himself with gloves; as he had a half-dozen 
fresh pair already at home, one might question wheth- 
er that was his real object—the more, as his present 
purchase had laid in the most immaculate of wrap- 
pes, awaiting his convenience for the last ten min- 
utes. But, whatever brought him, there he sat— 
handsome, nonchalant, indolent as usual; the very 
prince of young aristocrats with nothing to do, and 
everything to spend! And there stood Mademoiselle 
Julie, looking as though it were’ ever so much more 
delightful to serve ‘‘ Monsieur Lorme ;” who said—O, 
the most cruel things to her, and loitered and laughed 
and was variable in a manner which would have been 
positively unbearable in ordinary people! than the 
ancient madame, who discharged her questions, with 
the quickness and decision of a Parrott-gun; knew 
precisely what she wanted, and took and paid for the 
same without parleying; but did nut know—because 
she did not care—that mademoiselle had the shape- 
liest shoulders, the most ravishing throat and bust 
that ever could be; and did not see—because she 
had something else to look at—that mademoiselle’s 
cheeks were like twin-roses, and her lips like two 
wonderful bits of polished coral. And Fred Lorme 
did see, and he said as much, and a good deal more, 
with those great bonnie, lazy brown eyes of his, 
while his tongue dallied with subjects a trifle less 
ethereal. = 

“ You call that new, Miss Julie? I'll be sworn it’s 
an old style revived, and imitation at that!” 

‘Imitation! Ah, monsieur, you say that, and yet 
you call yourself a connoisseur in the fine arts!” 

“Fine arts!” 

“Yes, M. Lorme. Isn’t it fine? See, like gossa- 
mer. And wont it be an art to wear it well?” And 
she threw it across her sparkling face and inclined 

it to one side, with a droop to the pouting lips and a 
languish to the bewitching eye, which had persuaded 
more than one thoughtless spendthrift to purchase 
the ware so temptingly exhibited, whether he de- 





Fred Lorme smiled even more intense admiration 
than was his wont (and he was never miserly or 
careful of his smiles), and the silly Julie seeing, ap- 
propriated ; and all ofa sudden the twin-roses flamed 
up into queenly crimson peonies. But it was not 
meant for her—that smile. Just then it was not the 
features before him which fixed the young patrician’s 
gaze, but the memory of a face a good many streets 
away; a face not less expressive, and far, far more 
beautiful; and it was that memory which softened 
his look, and manner, and even his tones when he 
subsequently spoke. 

* T will take your word, Miss Julie. 
it in a wrapper for me.” 

And then he drew from the great thick roll of 
their fellows the five crisp bills (enough to have kept 
half a dozen of God’s poor in comfort for a month!) 
which he was to exchange for this almost useless 
trifle; leisurely fitted on his gloves, and after a few 
more bantering words sauntered away, followed by a 
fluttering sigh from masemnioiselle’s foolish little 


You may put 


worn, her look dejected; tears came in the place of 
melody. The old man was dead, and she was alone 
in the world! 

What Jacob Lorme saw in that desolate creature 
which so drew him towards her—whether it was that 
the spark of natural tenderness which all the hard- 
ening influence of dry, practical years had failed to 
utterly extinguish kindled into healthy fiame; or 
whether, looking into those heavenly eyes, and upon 
that mouth so full of a beauty which thrilled you 
through and through, and yet, which for the life of 
you, you could not describe; he saw a resurrection 
of life and eyes which he had loved and lost far 
down among the dew and blossom of his youth, he 
never told. But that some mighty impulse had 
moved the old iron soul, no one could doubt who 
saw how eagerly he took the little waif into his life 
and home; and still further beheld how he, the man 
of few words and fewer smiles, had loved and cherish- 
ed her from the scant clothing and wretchedness of 
then, up to the graceful manner, mental and physi- 





heart, and a score of coy smiles and admiring gl 
from the row of thoughtless damsels standing at their 
posts on either side of his way, who esteemed it such 
an honor to be noticed ever so slightly by the rich 
banker’s only child! the gay young society man re- 
garding them very much as a butterfly would so 
many garden blossoms; and who would not—had the 
caprice possessed him—have hesitated to treat them 
just as lightly. 
The gentleman had idled away his morning so far, 
that the clock on St. Marc’s showed the sun to be 
two hours past the meridian. Not having further 
ocvasion to loiter, he hailed a passing cab as he went 
out of La Fontaine’s and gave the directions for 
home. 
It was the day before Christmas and very severe 
weather; bitterly severe fur the pinched poor, who 
showed it in feet which pushed rather than lifted 
their weight along, and red, watery eyes, and sharp, 
purple noses. What, then, must it have been for the 
rich, who could not even take their rose-water baths 
in frost-defying, steam-heated dressing-rooms, with- 
out first having “ the chill taken off?” O dreadful, 
indeed! so dreadful that by the time Fred Lorme had 
dismissed his coachman and reached the upper step 
of the elegant “ brown stone front” in Belgrave 
Square, his slender tingers were so numb, in spite of 
fur mittens the heaviest and most costly to be found, 
that it was with difficulty he produced his latch-key ; 
and when it was produced, proceeded to the use 
thereof in very much more the style of a youthful 
bon vivant returned from “ the—hic! the cl—hub— 
hic!” “ amang th’ wee, sma’ hours,” than the sober 
son of a sober sire just up from “down town” in 
broad daylight. The key might have been a splinter 
of the moon, for all the good it did him then; and 
with a muttered execration he was abvut to pull the 
bell when: 
“ Click—click—gwayte!” from within, and the 
heavy door swung back on its silver hinges, letting 
out to the grasping air a great puff of heat, and that 
indescribable perfume which clings about and per- 
meates the dwellings of all rich men in the heart of 
winter; and there, framed in all this warmth, and 
fragrance and princeliness, was the beautiful, be- 
wildering face, the mere memory of which had so 
stirred the waters of his careless soul down among 
the hurrying, bustling, confusing business streets but 
little more than an hour ago. 
Five years before, this peerless creature—this young 
girl with hair like the latest glories of an Italian sun- 
set, and a furm which would have made a model’s 
fortune, used tocome often of a morning or after- 
noon—(whether wet, or whether dry, whether cold, 
or whether hot, it made no difference with them)}— 
with a little thin, decrepid old man, and a wheezing 
hand-organ; and sing, and sometimes dance before 
the handsomest among the many handsome houses 
of the square. By-and-by, there was a long gap of 
weeks not once broken by the appearance of the 
humble musicians. Then the child came by herself 





sired it for its own sake, or no. 











cal devel t, and loveliness, every way, of to- 
day. 

And the son, too, loved with a passion almost mar- 
vellous in so light a nature, the lonely little one, the 
frienciless orphan, who, but for those two, would now 
be so very, very poor, and unknown, and desolate! 
“My dear Queen Mab,” said Fred Lorme, as he 
shut the dvor, “my good fairy now as always. I 
believe if I were incarceratedin the strongest dun- 
geon that ever gloomed, you would find some speedy 
means to set me free.” 

Mabel laughed. 

“] saw you when you drove up, Fred. What a 
day itis! Are you not half-trozen?” 

Then she helped him to remove his t, and 


sight of its contents, the sum of delight had burned 
the last shadow of a cloud away. 

The “something ” was a handkerchief of exceed- 
ing beauty; costly enough fur a princess’s trousseau, 
and so delicate it might have served even as a can- 
opy for Titania’s throne. 

“O Nelly, what a love!” cried Mabel, with a face 
quite as b ing as the p "8. 

“Yes, it is a great deal handsomer than Kate 
Hall’s,” responded Miss Nelly, complacently, “and 
we all thought her’s a perfect marvel.” 

“It is beyond comparison! I never saw anything 
so exquisite in my life.” 

Looking at the fair, enthusiastic face ‘of the un- 
selfish speaker, Fred Lorme was ready to swear that 
he had—something a wonderful sight more exquisite! 
But what he said, was: 

“Here’s for you, Mab.” And reaching her the 
little soft package still retaining the faint perfume 
which it had stolen from Mademoiselle Julie’s pretty, 
scented fingers. 

*“O Fred! O Nelly!” 

It was this exclamation which breaking suddenly 
upon Miss West’s ears, brought her from her ex- 
ploration in cloud-land to the actual present. She 
turned to see the masque veil, and everything be- 
yond that was instantly forgotten. 

‘Why, it is real thread!” she exclaimed, taking a 
pinch of the filmy lace between two critical finger- 
tips. 

“Do you suppose I would have bougbt imitation?” 

“N—no. But it must have cost ever so much!” 

“‘ Not so much by a number of dollars as your hand- 
kerchief did.” 

This direct attack disconcerted the enemy for a 








laid away his hat and mittens; chatting all the time 
in the tone he so loved; the tone of innocent girl- 
hood, before the invisible wing of care had brushed 
the fair face; or contact with stern experience had 
chilled, or soured, or hardened the tender heart. 
Then she took his two red, useless hands between 
her two warm ones, which were not large enough to 
cover from the handsome wrist to the first joint of 
the slender finger, and rubbed and petted them; and 
laid them up against her soft, glowing cheek; and 
breathed upon them from her ripe, red lips, pitying 
and caressing him so deliciously with voice and eyes, 
that he (the humbug!) cried ‘“ Wolf!” when even 
the very last hair of that ravenousanimal had sneak- 
ed out of sight long ago! And I am not sure that he 
would have confessed his sufferings relieved even 
then, had not an interruption occurred, in the shape 
of Miss Nelly West; who first put her face over the 
balustrade to see who was below—and then, as if that 
point of view were not satisfactory, came down on to 
the stairs. 

‘“‘Was it you who came in such ages ago, Fred? 
What in the world have you been doing here so 
long?” : 

“ Taking off my overcoat.” 

“ Stuff! Do you think you can make me believe 
that? Why, I could have taken off a hundred in the 
time.” 

“ Not if your hands were as cold as mine.” 

“Why didn’t you come directly up stairs if you 
were so cold? Mabel, what a fuss you do make! 
anybody would think he was as helpless as an intant 
to watch your movements.” 

Miss West was in a decided “ pet,” and hadn’t 
even the grace to conceal it. 

Fred Lorme raised his eyebrows, and executed a 
whistle in pantomime; but made no further remark 
till the trio had reached the parlor. Then: 

‘*[ dropped into La Fontaine’s while I was down 
town, Nell,” he said. ‘ Here’s something for you.” 
And he gave her the thin square package which he 
had brought up stairs. 

The feminine brow lightened a trifle; while she 
was removing the slender colored cord and sheer, 
satin-like wrapper (one of La Fontaine’s elegant 
specialties) the clearing process continued; and 


t; but speedily rallying: 

“O, but that is quite different,” she asserted. 
“ This thing (and the emphasis which she took pains 
to lay upon these words was rather astonishing to 
one unversed in feminine tactics) will go out of fash- 
ion in a little while; and if it didn’t, it never would 
be of any real service, you know!” 

Fred Lorme did something besides pantomime the 
whistle now. 

“O! (and his emphasis was quite as strong at this 
point as the young lady’s had been at another). And 
I suppose that flimsy toy will be immensely useful!” 
Then, as if he knew how to punish this contemptible 
spirit of envy, and fully meant to do it: ‘ Come, 
Mab,” he said, “‘ and see how this thing looks!” And 
taking Mabel’s hand he led her away to a distant 
mirror, where he stood full five times as long as was 
necessary arranging his pretty gift; now drawing it 
up an inch further upon the shining hair—now pull- 
ing it a trifle lower over the glowing face; and all 
the while chatting in a subdued, confidential tone, 
broken with little gusts of hardly more distinct 
laughter, dreadfully aggravating to a person direct- 
ly interested, yet, as Glory Mc Whirk suavely says, 
“not init.” Particularly aggravating to Miss Nelly 
West (Jacob Lorme’s ward, and resident for the past 
six months at No. 9 Belgrave Square), who fullowed 
the two with eyes emitting yellow flashes of indig- 
nation; and set her small teeth together till the red 
under lip was red and full no longer, but an ugly 
purple seamed from side to side with tiny, cruel white 
scallops; for she had learned to love the young patri- 
cian alittle within the last half year, and his for- 
tune and position a good deal more; and it irkell her 
to see him devote even the least of his attention to 
another than herself. 

So she sat that bitter cold day before Christmas in 
her luxurious chair by the pleasant fire, and glowered 
(there is no other word for that look), over upon the 
happy young two at the opposite side of the room. 
And said to herself: 

‘‘ He’ll be wanting to marry her next, the insensi- 
ble fool! I must just put a stop to that nonsense!” 

Miss Nelly had made the discovery before he was 
himself awake to it, that with deeper than a broth- 
erly affection did Fred Lorme love his father’s adopted 
child. But it was not lung before he became as wise 








and essayed to sing the old gay songs, but her face was 
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This was Mabel’s first winter “ out,” her introduc- 
tion to the hot-bed soil of fashionable life wherein so 
many plants and buds of exquisite promise are forced 
into premature bloom, and thence into decay as 
speedy; or become dwarfed and sickly things, send- 
ing forth feeble, ill-shapen shoots instead of vigorous 
branches, or growing only thorns to pierce the un- 
wary hand, where fragrant and lovely blossoms 
should abound, And as she was a novelty and the 
latest one, society at once made a grasp at her, as 
though its salvation were tacked to the skirts of her 
handsome robes! 

Alas, society! so blas? at heart—bowed, and bent, 
and black, and false with the weight and wretched- 
ness of years upon years—though it does manage to 
straighten, and support, and make a fair show of the 
poor, crooked body and tottering limbs, with every 
device that art can suggest and human ingenuity 
construct; and render the withered, hag-like face 
not quite intolerable with the aid of “dyes,” and 
enamel and powder-box, and cosmetique, and gold! 
that wonderful agent by whose marvellous alchemy 
age becomes youth, ugliness beauty, and a character 
heavy with the spawn of selfisliness, and cruelty, and 
deceit, a spotless, shining thing which men admire 
and make a god! 

As was only natural from her loveliness and posi- 
tion, Mabel attracted a good number of admirers, all 
of whom were sufliciently sincere either upon one 
point or another, to thoroughly arouse Fred Lorme 
from his late delusion, and plunge him into a second 
not less profound and vastly less comfortable. Now 
he became alive to the fact that he loved Mab, too; 
not at all as he had previously thought—O no! buta 
thousand, thousand times more. And now began 
the conflict which it is rather interesting (if one is 
given to speculating upon such phenomena) to 
watch in your neighbor, but which when it narrows 
within yourself is quite another affair! The conflict 
between love, and fear, and doubt, which a woman 
(if she be a woman) can hide; but which a man car- 
Ties as awkwardly as the jackdaw of fable wore his 
fine borrowed plumage; the conflict which racks the 
head, and tears the heart, and plays the very mis- 
chief with the eyes, leading one to see double at 
times, and again not at all! 

If Mabel, tired to death, poor child, with the last 
night’s dissipation—was more quiet than usual of a 
morning, it was taken as a sure sign that she was in 
love. Ifa bouquet was left at the door for her, it was 
certain to contain a declaration; and if Mr. A. or 
B. ventured to take her hand even in meeting, she 
was “aconfounded coquette,” and he “an imperti- 
nent puppy!” So charmingly consistent and lov- 
able is the gender masculine, when under the in- 
fluence of the “ divine passion.” 

So matters stood one evening late in January, when 
“all the world” had assembled at the second “ en- 
trance soiree” of the fashionable young Widow Bell, 
this being the first time since her ‘‘severe bereave- 
ment (in the shape of the decease of Peter Bell, aged 
seventy-two!) that she had announced open doors to 
her ‘‘ dear five hundred friends.” 

The festivities were at their height—music and 
dancing, and gossip without end. 

But Fred Lorme was innocent of either. Stand- 
ing as much by himself as it is possible for one to 
stand in a well-filled drawing-room, he was innocent 
of everything, except a very black face and turbu- 
lent heart. 

Mabel was in a distant part of the room, just then, 
waltzing—her grim lover was saying to himself— 
‘with that contemptible libertine, Gus Hastings!” 
She had been near him only a few moments before; 
the hem of her white gossamer robes had even brush- 
ed him as she whirled by; but she had not seen him. 
O no! she was too much absorbed in the fine sayings 
of her elegant partner, to have eyes or thoughts for 
anybody else! 

Presently a hand was laid lightly upon the young 
man’sarm. It was Nelly West’s. 

“Fred,” said she, ‘“‘don’t stand here staring in 
that stupid fashion any longer; people will remark it.” 

**O, curse the people!” 

‘That is nonsense, Fred! You don’t like to be 
laughed at any better than the rest of us. Come and 
waltz.” 

“No, I wont! Nelly West, do you see that? He’s 
actually fastening one of the flowers in her hair!” 

“And very good of him, I’m sure,” responded the 
lady, promptly. 

Fred’s face was fairly colorless with wrath. 

“The insufferable coxcomb!” he muttered, “I'll 
go—” 

“No you will not! said Nelly West, decidedly ; 
** you'll never make yourself'so ridiculous. Beside,” 
said the sly witch, “ your interference would only 
hasten what you desire to prevent.” 

“But it isn’t the thing for her to receive such 
marked attentions from him. He’s a downright 
roue—regularly notorious, you know!” 

bd But he has money without end, if he is; and is 
well received in our very best society. And then, 
what does'a woman stop to ask of a man’s character 
if she loves—” 

** Don’t be a fool, Nelly West! You don’t mean to 
tell me that you think Mabel Lorme cares one pica- 
yune for that brainless jackanapes?” 

“‘T did not say I thought any such thing!” retort- 
ed Miss Nelly, considering it policy to play the indig- 
nant just then. ‘ But as snap and snarl seem to be 
the only parts on your programme, you’ll excuse me 
if Igo in pursuit of somebody a trifle more agree- 
able.” And with an angry little nod she left him. 
If she had gone before, or if she had not come at 
all—it would have been just as well. 








“Sir, what do you think—if I may take the lib- 
erty, sir—what do you think of the great national 
question, sir?” asked an exceedingly tall, lank in- 
dividual, in a very black dress suit, and avery white 
“choker.” 

“T don’t think anything about it!” said Fred, 
and turned his back upon him. 

That evening’s torture decided Fred Lorme. He 
had hitherto restrained any expression of lis real 
passion for Mabel, feeling that, it would be unfair to 
seek to bind her while she was so inexperienced, so 
new to society. But now, honor or no honor, he 
would speak, and win her to himself if he could. 

Full of this resolve, he did not go down town the 
following morning; a circumstance so unusual, that 
Nelly West was fully convinced that “it was com- 
ing,” (rather an indefinite expression, you will say, 
but isn’t it woman-like?) and equally determined to 
prevent the same if she could. Soshe contrived to 
keep in the neighborhood of one or the other of the 
two nouns which were to «produce this wonderful 
pronoun, till within an hour of luncheon-time; when 
a caller was announced to whom she could not well 
deny herself. 

“Mercy!” cried she, petulantly, “to think that 
odious creature should call this morning, and I too 
stupid to pass even with an owl! Mabel, do come 
down and help entertain him?” 

And leave me to stagnate alone!” cried Fred. 
“Thank you, mademoiselle, you are too generous. 
Mab will stay here.” 

“Will she?” echoed Miss Nell, with an ugly little 
sneer. “I did not know your will had become a 
law! I congratulate you, monsieur.” And then she 
went away because she had nothing else left to do, 
consoling herself, in the meantime, with the thought 
that perhaps it wouldn’t make any great ditference, 
and if it did, she wasn’t so complete a dunce but that 
she could bring things round all right in some way. 

The door had hardly closed upon the scheming 
lady, when Fred said—striking straight at the root of 
the subject instead of spading all round it: 

“Mab, I don’t like you to receive such attentions 
from Gus Hastings as you did last night; he isn’t 
a@ proper person for you to associate with !” 

Mabel’s eyes opened wide. 

“Why, 1 thought he was the very creme de la 
ereme.!” 

Fred came and sat down by her side. 

“He isa wild fellow—moast of the fellows of our 
set are. It makes me mad to see him, or them, 
touch you with their false fingers, or look at you 
with their bold, bad eyes! 1 love you, Mab!” 

“IT know you do.” 

He threw his arms about her, and pressed her to 
his heart. 

‘But you don’t know how I love you! I want you 
to be mine—my darling—my very, very own—my 
wife!” 

Mabel colored, from the costly lace which shaded 
her fair throat to the waving line of her thick, 
silken hair, but said nothing. 

‘*Mab, Mab, why don’t you speak to me? It can’t 
be that you mean to say no!” 

A little soft hand stole round his neck; a softer 
cheek was laid against his bearded one; and across 
his lips fluttered the breath of as sweet words as ever 
drove lover, youthful or middle-aged, beside himself 
with happiness yet. 

“No, [ don’t! LI love you dearly, Fred; and if you 
didn’t want me for your wife, I don’t think any other 
man would ever get me!” asserted the monde’s 
favorite, the old banker’s darling, the dear, bewilder- 
ing little Queen Mab. 

The next on dit which electrified the fashionable 
world was the report of “intention of marriage,” 
between the haughty young aristocrat, Fred Lorme, 
and his adopted sister, the belle of the season. 

Nelly West was the first to communicate the intel- 
ligence to Gus Hastings; adding, carelessly : 

“Tam rather surprised myself. I thought—” 

“What did you think,” cried the young man, 
with a bitterness which he took no pains to disguise, 
“that I was rather sweet in that quarter?’ SoI was. 
I don’t mind showing you my hand,” he added, with 
a short laugh, “ as lung as I know what is in yours.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“That I am not the only une who is disappointed 
by this engagement,” he replied, significantly. 

Miss West colored scarlet, but did not attempt to 
defend herself, saying simply: 

“ You forget the gallantry for which you are noted, 
Mr. Hastings.” 

“ Confound the girl!” he muttered, unheeding her 
sarcasm. ‘I would give half my fortune to come 
between them.” 

Why not?” 

Hastings lifted his moody gaze from the floor to 
her face. Evidently what he saw there pleased him, 
for: 

‘* Why not, sure enough?” he repeated with fresh 


emphasis. “Stranger things than that happen 
every day in this pleasant little world! Nelly West, 
you are a girl after my own heart. What if we 


should join interests?” 

**It would be man’s will and woman’s wit.” 

“And that has lost and gained empires in a day. 
Will you do it?” 

Nelly laughed—a little sharp, rasping, hateful 
laugh, with all its softness. 

**T will not oppose you,” she said, impressively. 

In spite of the homage which Mabel still continued 
to receive in society and Fred’s exacting nature (for 
he was exacting, to a degree which a too spirited 
fiancee, or one less devoted to him than Mab would 
have found intolerable), ‘the course of true love ” 





ran as smoothly with qur lovers as with most; and a 
good deal more so than Nelly cared to see, till one 
morning late in the season, when Fred went round 
by appoin ment (please notice the last two words) to 
Gus Hastings’s rooms, on some trifling matter of 
business. 

Every man of fashion has his eccentricities; little 
hobbies, harmless or otherwise—a sort of badge of 
‘Legion of Honor,” to distinguish him from the 
lower order of mankind. 

Gas Hastings’s specialty was a collection of 
various trifles of feminine wearing apparel, so long 
and vigorously pursued that he had quite a little 
museum of finery—at once the admiration and ridi- 
cule of his aristocratic friends, and which rendered 
him, in a way, quite a noted indivilual. So that 


when Fred Lorme came into the handsome chamber. 


this morning, after the usual civilities were passed, 
he walked straight over to the grotesque Chinese 
table, whereon were deposited the latest trophies of 
the gay conqueror, and began t0 examine its con- 
tents. 

‘* What have you here new, Gus?” asked he. 

“O, nothing remarkable,” Gus answered, lan- 
guidly; “it’s getting late, you know.” 

“So I should not think!” laughed Fred, and pro- 
ceeded with his examination—now of a costly fan of 
ivory, 80 exquisitely carved that a rough grasp would 
have proved its destruction; now a handkerchief of 
cobweb-like texture—a belt which had lately circled 
beauty’s waist—a dainty glove still retaining the 
faint perfume of beauty’s fingers; and then a jewel- 
led comb, or collar which from its workmanship might 
have been wrought by fairy needles over a cushion of 
rose-leaves. Suddenly he paused, frowned, and vio- 
lently bit his lip. In the midst of these souvenirs, 
half-concealed by a handsome ermine hood, he saw a 
bit of something thin and black, just about large 
enough to cover one of your hands. (Il mean you, my 
pretty one, who wear mauve kids, No6.) He drew 
it forth. Jt was the French masque veil—his gift to 
Mabel! 

White with anger, ‘‘ How came you by this?” he 
demanded, in a tone so unlike his previous one, that 
Hastings, who was extended on a lounge before the 
fire, and heard without seeing, jumped up in actual 
fear that his friend had gone mad. Seeing his mis- 
take, and aware that such emotion was anything but 
indicative of the cool nerve upon which he prided 
himself, he cried testily: 

“Deuce take you, old boy! What do you mean 
by coming down ona fellow in that style? It isn’t 
the thing at all! it—it isn’t the thing, I say!’’ 

‘*Stop your chaff!” retorted Fred, “and answer 
me.” 

“Answer you what?” 

‘No evasions—you know what I said! How came 
you by this?” 

‘¢That? a bertha, is it? Ono! nowI see, a veil. 
Hum—let me think. I have so many such trifles, 
you know, charming things! that—” 

“Gus Hastings,” interrupted Fred, fiercely, ‘ you 
are @ precious sneak, and you deserve the caning l’d 
give you if it wasn’t for disgracing myself! You 
know well enough what this thing is, and who it 
belongs to. Good God! to think the girl skould 
have no more respect for herself and me than this! 
You shall both answer for it, by heavens, you shall!” 
And he made a rush for the door. 

Anticipating the movement, Gus sprang forward 
and stood with his back against it. 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow!” he began. ‘ Don’t 
go tearing off in that fushion. Just stay and listen 
to—” e 

* Don’t dare to ‘ good feltow’ me, you insolent cur!”” 
roared Fred, now nearly beside himself with mortitied 
rage. ‘‘Let me pass!” And sweeping the young 
man aside as though he had been a feather, he 
opened the door, banged it to heavily after him, and 
strode away. ” 

Gus stood where his wrathful visitor had placed 
him till the last sound of the retreating footsteps had 
died away, then went back to his lounge, and throw- 
ing himself full length upon it, laughed till the 
water stood in his eyes! 

“The charm works!” cried he. “If you do your 
part as well as I have done mine, Mistress Nelly, 
hurrah for our side!” 

Meantime, Fred had gone across the street to 
Desautel’s, and was sitting by himself in a distant 
corner of the grand saloon, drinking deeply of brandy 
and soda, with such a look as you wouldn’t like to 
see your lover wear, mademoiselle, unless you cherish 
@ passion for domestic tragedy. Five hours after- 
ward, he went home, all traces of the late tempest 
removed, and looking and appearing much as usual. 


Dinner over, Jacob Lorme returned to the draw- 
ing-room for his daily nap, while the young people 
adjourned to the billiard-room. By-and-by, bestow- 
ing as much attention upon his cue as though the 
fate of a kingdom depended on the result: 

“I dropped into La Fontaine’s this morning,” said 
Fred, carelessly. ‘‘He has just opened a lot of fresh 
importations—some mighty pretty things, too. By- 
the-by, Mab, what has become of that masque veil of 
yours?” 

Mabel hesitated a second. 

“That? O, itis laid away,” she replied, in not quite 
a natural tone. And her lover, who was watching 
her keenly while seeming to have eyes for nothing 
but the handsome table before him, noticed that her 
telltale cheek took an added shade of pink. 

“Why don’t you wear it?” he asked, in the same 
easy tone. “Tired of it, eh? or have they gone out 
of style so soon, as Nell predicted?” 

“They have grown dreadfully common, to be sure. 





Nelly, we’re the losing side, as usual!” And she 
bent all her energies upon the game which engaged 
them, as though glad of any excuse to dismiss that 
subject. 

After a time, the trio returned to the drawing- 
room. Jacob Lorme was awake, and challenged his 
darling to a trial of skill at chess. Fred walked over 
to the large bay-window on the opposite side of the 
room, and letting the heavy curtains fall behind him, 
stood watching the lamplighter as he turned on the 
gas at different points through the square. And 
here, as soon as prudence allowed, he was joined by 
Miss Nelly West. 

“Are you sick, Fred?” she asked, in a tone intend- 
ed only for his ear. 

Fred told her “No,” without withdrawing his gaze 
from the street. 

Then there was a silence fell between them for 
some moments, which ended by a very soft, very 
white, very pretty little hand being laid timidly upon 
the handsome coat sleeve, forming a charming con- 
trast to its black surfave. 

“Something troubles you, I’m afraid. I’m sorry, 
Fred!” 

The gentleman looked round at this. The warm, 
rosy light stealing through the crimson curtains be- 
hind them, and the pale, yellow glare from without, 
showed him a slight yet well-developed womanly 
tigure, and a face tenderly persuasive enough to have 
won upon a nature far less susceptible than his. 

“ You are a good girl, Nelly,” he said, softly. 

She shook her head. 

“No; but I am your friend.” And I am devoured 
with impatience at my own tameness, when I try to 
tell you what an amount of pathos and witchery the 
little imp contrived to throw into those five last 
words! 

Given vertain moods and certain circumstances, 
even the most insensible among us must acknowledge 
that it is a delightful thing to be pitied. When one 
is way down in the Valley of Humiliation or De- 
spair, fully assured that never existed a wretch 80 
unfortunate before; past, a mockery—present, flat— 
future, a desert promising no great good—to find, all 
of a sudden, tender lips, and voice, and eyes only 
waiting for the liberty to condole with and comfort 
one—why, it is only one remove from sublunary 
beatification, as you must admit! So you will not 
condemn Fred Lorme too severely (I have no patience 
with him myself!) when I tell you that at this edr- 
nest assurance, he responded a good deal more fer- 
vently than the case demanded: 

“T am sure you are, you little darling!” 

And then he took the soft, cool fingers in his fever- 
ish clasp, and stole his strong arm about the slender 
waist; and, reckless with the pain which was gnaw- 
ing so remorselessly at his heart—tempted by. the 
warm, seductive light of the eyes upraised to him, 
and longing for anything which had power to bring 
an instant’s forgetfulness, he swiftly bent his hand- 
some head and left a wild, hot kiss upon the unresist- 
ing lips. She turned, and, twining her white arms 
round his neck, laid her flushed face against his 
breast, with a long-drawn sigh. The caress mad- 
dened him. 

“Nelly,” he said, in a thick, fierce whisper, holding 
her in an embrace so close that she almost cried out 
with pain, “If you were my promised wife, and I 
had given you gifts, you wouldn’t bestow them upon 
other men?” 

“I? I would kill myself first!” 

“No woman would who was true, and cared fur 
her lover as she ought?” 

“ No—O no!” 

“ Ske has done it!” 

“I—I know! Poor Fred! I should have spared 
you this.” 

‘‘Then you are in the secret, too!” 

“Tin a secret against you? You are cruel! If I 
had told you, you wouldn’t have believed me. You 
never trusted me, Fred!” And there was a world of 
loving reproach in the beguiling face. 

“Then you have known all along that—that—” 
Man of the world though he was, he could not finish 
the sentence. » 

Nelly West took it up promptly. 

“That she does not love you as you deserve? Yes. 
She is so young—so much sought after; she has so 
many other things to think of and for, that—” 

Fred interrupted her hastily, even roughly. 

“ Are you trying to excuse her, Nelly West?” 

“She is such a child!’ the syren still pleaded. “If 
only you had trusted me!” Then she began to smooth 
his frowning brow with her little soft fingers, saying, 
more as though she were addressing herself than 
him, “ My poor Fred! I aiu afraid it will break his 
heart!” 

The words stung the proud man, as they were in- 
tended todo. He started, and smiled bitterly. 

“Break my heart for a girl? Ono! Itis hard, 
deuced hard, to be deceived when I have loved her 
so! but I shall get over it!” 

The thrilling arms were about his neck again, the 
artful face upturned to his. He saw the passion 
floating in the depth of those dark eyes; he saw that 
cheek, pale to all others, crimson as a new-blown 
damask rose to him; and his own eye fired, and his 
own cheek flushed, as he gazed; and bending his 
haughty head till the short, jetty curls swept her 
scented braids: 

“1 shall get over it, Nelly, if you will help me!” he 
said, in a low, tender tone, which could have but one 
meaning! 

And the couple over by the fire—the old man and 
his little darling—talked, and laughed, and petted 
each other, as was their custom. And Mab, shaking 



























































her head and pouting her red lips in mimic despair, | 
bewailed the perilous condition in which she had |’ 
placed her unfortunate queen; little dreaming, poor | a 
innocent, how much, O, how vastly much more she | « 
had at stake in that other and far different game now 
being played behind the shining folds of damask 
which shaded her favorite bay window. 














The following morning was dismal enough to have | 
driven a hypochondriac to suicide. Slush in the 
streets, over ankle deep in the lowest places, side- 
walks slippery with water, every external object | 
damp and sticky, with an incessant drizzle of melan- | 
choly rain. 

But after the linen for the day had been laid out, 

the breakfast silver counted and locked up, and the 

dinner ordered, Mrs, Spring the housekeeper, who 

had been an article of the Lorme fiuvily for the last 

fourteen years, fortifying herself with rubber boots 

which were regular arks,—(I mean of safety, not an- 
tiquity! And [ linger over this sentence with a pang 
of envy gnawing at my heart, which only a victim, 
and that a long-suffering one, can realize! For J 
have, and have bad rubber boots. And be they mid- 
dle-aged or be they new, be they wide or be they 
narrow, slip they at the heel or pinch they at the toe, | 
they always have, and do, and will continue, L sup- 

pose, to leak to the end! So much so that I red 
come to speculate deeply upon the properties of the 

gum known as caoutchouc, whether it really is the | 
inanimate substance we deem it, or instinct with life; 
whether, if thus instinct, it is subject to the hopes, 
desires, and aspirations which agitate other lives; 











portions fall to my lot, and rip, and tear, and burst ¢ 
‘open, at the slightest provocation, exposing me to 


indignant at having been moulded into protection for | 
“only a woman’s” feet!)—and an ample ‘ water- 
proof,” issued from the servants’ entrance of No. 9, 
and splashed carefully, but with resolution, down the 
square. 
Jacob Lorme was alone in his little private office 
down town. The Cannel coal in the small grate 
fizzed and snapped, and gave out a grudging flame, ‘ 
nearly swallowed in smoke; the gas burned with a 
pale, peevish glare, as though it protested against 
doing duty in such an atmosphere; and the old 
banker was just saying to himself that it was “a 
nasty day, and 0 mistake!” when the dvor leading 
to the outer office opened, and one of his many clerks 
appeared, ushering in a lady. It was the housekeep- 
er. If it had been the present Pope of Rome, Jacob 
Lorme would not have expressed greater surprise, 
“Why, bless us everybody!” cried he. “ What- 
ever took you out in such a storm as this, Mrs 
Spring?” 

“It is awful weather, and that’s a fact, sir!” re- 
plied Mrs. S—, looking deep disgust at her muddy 
boots; “but I had business down here, and I ain’ 


might have seen you at home,” she continued, set 
tling herself in the chair which her employer had se‘ 
out for her, “but there’s one too many to listen 
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there, and I hadn’t the least bit of a mind to be over 
heard. Mr. Lorme, there’s something the matter u) 
to the house, and I thought ’twas best for you t 
know about it befure it got to be any worse.” 
“What is it, Mrs. Spring?” The old man spok 
very quietly. At most, he expected to hear som 
“charge—perhaps not a serious, one—against one < 
the under-servants. 

“That's what I can’t justly say, sir. If you wan 
to know who it is, it’s that Ellen West in particula: 
I guess.” 

«‘ What about her? She hasn’t fullen in love wit 
the coachman, or robbed the china closets, has she?’ 

“No sir,” answered the housekeeper, sharply, irr 

tated by his bantering tone. “ But she has fallen i 
love with your son, and she'll marry him, if you don 
put a stop to it!” 

'The old man leaned forward in his chair, and fix: 
a searching look upon her face, as much as to sa 
“Ts the woman mad?” 

Reading it thus, she said, in a voice which carri: 
conviction with it: 

“ J’m as sane as you are! but if I’d been as blin 
there'd been a precious muddle by-and-by ad 

“ But Fred is engaged!” 

So he is.” 

“ And she knows it!” 

“ Ah—hem! 80 she does. What difference dc 
that make to her? If he was engaged ten tim 
over, and married on to the end of that, she’d ha 
him if she could get him, the artful jade!” 

“ But she can’t, Mrs. Spring.” 

“TJ aint so sure of that! I’ve been watching ma 
ters pretty close this week past, and I’ve seen enou, 
to convince me that there’s a difference of some 6 
between Fred and Miss Mabel, and that she’s doi: 
all she can to bring it into a downright quarrel. A’ 

-I saw him kissing her, this morning, too! TI 
were in the dining-room, and I was in the pant 
and the slide was open,” she added, with a little « 
laugh, “and they never once thought I was ther 

“Boys will be boys, Mrs. Spring. It isn’t anyth 
very black to kiss a pretty girl.” But he neit! 
spoke nor looked at ease, in spite of bis light wor 
and then Telapsed into silence. 

Mrs. Spring sat for some moments firm and uprig 
imitating his example; then she rose. 

“J don’t know but I should have spared myself t 
trouble of tramping down here in the splosh, i 
have known how you'd take it! But then, 
added, with a congratulatory sigh, “ i’ve got ' 
comfort of knowing that I’ve done my duty, what 
comes,” 
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one to be stopped by a little swish of rain, I hope. i 


and whether, if it is thus subject, all the aspiring | ' 


are| “ 
aqueous distresses without number, because they are 
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subject. 


| Miss Nelly West. 


“Are you sick, Fred?” she asked, in a tone intend- 


| ed only for his ear. 


Fred told her “ No,” without withdrawing his gaze 


from the street. 


Then there was a silence fell between them for 
‘some moments, which ended by a very soft, very 
white, very pretty little hand being laid timidly upon 

‘\; the handsome coat sleeve, forming a charming con- 


trast to its black surfae. 


“Something troubles you, I’m afraid. I’m sorry, 


| Fred!” 


The gentleman looked round at this. The warm, 
rosy light stealing through the crimson curtains be- 
hind them, and the pale, yellow glare from without, 
showed him a slight yet well~developed womanly 
figure, and a face tenderly persuasive enough to have 


' won upon @ nature far less susceptible than his. 
“ You are a good girl, Nelly,” he said, softly. 
She shook her hea. 


“No; but I am-your friend.” And Iam devoured 

| with impatience at my own tameness, when I try to 
tell you what an amount of pathos and witchery the 

| little imp contrived to throw into those five last 


' | words! 


Given certain moods and certain circumstances, 
' even the most insensible among us must acknowledge 
that it is a delightful thing to be pitied. When one 

is way down in the Valley of Humiliation or De- 
spair, fully assured that never existed a wretch so 
unfortunate before; past, a mockery—present, flat— 
‘ fature, a desert promising no great good—to find, all 
' of a sudden, tender lips, and voice, and eyes only 
waiting for the liberty to condole with and comfort 
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| one—why, it is only one e from 


| room. Jacob Lorme was awake, and challenged his 
darling to a trial of skill at chess. Fred walked over 
to the large bay-window on the opposite side of the 
room, and letting the heavy curtains fall behind him, 
stood watching the lamplighter as he turned on the 
gas at different points through the square. And 
|. - here, as soon as prudence allowed, he was joined by 


' Nelly, we’re the losing side, as usual!” And she 
bent all her energies upon the game which engaged 
them, as though glad of any excuse to dismiss that 

| After a time, the trio returned to the drawing- 





beatification, as you must admit! So you will net 
condemn Fred Lorme too severely (Ihave no patience 
‘ with him myself!) when I tell you that at this edr- 
, nest assurance, he responded a good deat more fer- 


) vently than the case demanded: 
“T am sure you are, you little darling!” 
And then he took the soft, cool fingers in his fever- 
ish clasp, and stole his strong arm about the slender 
waist; and, reckless with the pain which was gnaw- 
ing 80 remorselessly at his heart—tempted by. the 
warm, seductive light of the eyes upraised to him 
and longing for anything which had power to bring 
| an instant’s forgetfulness, he swiftly bent his hand- 
' some head and left a wild, hot kiss upon the unresist- 
ing lips. She turned, and, twining her white arms 
| round his neck, laid her flushed face against his 
breast, with a long-drawn sigh. The caress mad- 
| dened him. 
“Nelly,” he said, in a thick, fierce whisper, holding 
her in an embrace so close that she almost cried out 
| with pain, “If you were my promised wife, and I 
| had given you gifts, you wouldn’t bestow them upon 
other men?” 
, “I? I would kill myself first!” 
' “No woman would who was true, and cared for 
| her lover as she ought?” 
| “No—O no!” 

‘She has done it!” 

“I—I know! Poor Fred! I should have spared 
you this.” j 

“Then you are in the secret, too!” 

“Tin a secret against you? You are cruel! If I 
had told you, you wouldn’t have believed me. You 
never trusted me, Fred!” And there was a world of 
| loving reproach in the beguiling face. 
| “Then you have known all along that—that—” 
| Man of the world though he was, he could not finish 

the sentence. 

Nelly West took it up promptly. 

“That she does not love you as you deserve? Yes. 
She is so young—so much sought after; she has so 
many other things to think of and for, that—” 

Fred interrupted her hastily, even roughly. 

“ Are you trying to excuse her, Nelly West?” 

“She is such a child!” the syren still pleaded. “If 
only you had trusted me!” Then she began to smooth 
his frowning brow with her little soft fingers, saying, 
more as though she were addressing herself than 
him, “ My poor Fred! I am afraid it will break his 
heart!” 

The words stung the proud man, as they. were in- 
tended todo. He started, and smiled bitterly. 

“Break my heart for a girl? Ono! Itis hard, 
deuced hard, to be deceived when I have loved her 
so! but I shall get over it!” 

The thrilling arms were about his neck again, the 
artful fuce upturned to his. He saw the passion 
floating in the depth of those dark eyes; he saw that 
cheek, pale to all others, crimson as a new-blown 
damask rose to him; and his own eye fired, and his 
own cheek flushed, as he gazed; and bending his 
haughty head till the short, jetty curls swept her 
scented braids: 

“1 shall get over it, Nelly, if you willhelp me!” he 
said, in a low, tender tone, which could have but one 
meaning! 

And the couple over by the fire—the old man and 
his little darling—talked, and laughed, and petted 





each other, as was their custom. And Mab, shaking 
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her head and pouting her red lips in mimic despair, | 
bewailed the perilous condition in which she had 
placed her unfortunate queen; little dreaming, poor 
innocent, how much, O, how vastly much more she 
had at stake in that other and far different game now 
being played behind the shining folds of damask 
which shaded her favorite bay window. 

The following morning was dismal enough to have 
driven a hypochondriac to suicide. Slush in the 
streets, over ankle deep in the lowest places, side- 
walks slippery with water, every external object 
damp and sticky, with an incessant drizzle of me!=n- 
choly rain. 

But after the linen for the day had been laid out, 
the breakfast silver counted and locked up, and the 
dinner ordered, Mrs. Spring the housekeeper, who 
had been an article of the Lorme family for the last 
fourteen years, fortifying herself with rubber boots 
which were regular arks,—(I mean of safety, not an- 
tiquity! And [ linger over this sentence with a pang 
of envy gnawing at my heart, which only a victim, 
and that a long-suffering one, can realize! For ZI 
have, and have bad rubber boots. And be they mid- 
dle-aged or be they new, be they wide or be they 
narrow, slip they at the heel or pinch they at the toe, 
they always have, and do, and will continue, I sup- 
pose, to leak to the end! So wuch so that I have 
come to speculate deeply upon the properties of the 
gum known as caoutchouc, whether it really is the 
inanimate substance we deem it, or instinct with life; 
whether, if thus instinct, it is subject to the hopes, 
desires, and aspirations which agitate other lives; 
and whether, if it is thus subject, all the aspiring 
portions fall to my lot, and rip, and tear, and burst 
‘open, at the slightest provocation, exposing me to 
aqueous distresses without number, because they are 
indignant at having been moulded into protection for 
“only a womuan’s” feet!)—and an ample “ water- 
proot,” issued from the servants’ entrance of No. 9, 
and splashed carefully, but with resolution, down the 
square. 

Jacob Lorme was alone in his little private office 
down town. The Cannel coal in the small grate 
fizzed and snapped, and gave outa grudging flame, 
nearly swallowed in smoke; the gas burned with a 
pale, peevish glare, as though it protested against 
doing duty in such an atmosphere; and the old 
banker was just saying to himself that it was “a 
nasty day, and no mistake!” when the dvor leading 
to the outer office opened, and one of his many clerks 
appeared, ushering in a lady. It was the housekeep- 
er. It it had been the present Pope of Rome, Jacob 
Lorme would not have expressed greater surprise. 

““Why, bless us everybody!” cried he. ‘ What- 
ever took you out in such a storm as this, Mrs. 
Spring?” 

“Tt is awful weather, and that’s a fact, sir!” re- 
plied Mrs. S—, looking deep disgust at her muddy 
boots; “but I had business down here, and I aint 
one to be stopped by a little swish of rain, I hope. I 
might have seen you at home,” she continued, set- 
tling herself in the chair which her employer had set 
out for her, “but there’s one too many to listen, 
there, and I hadn’t the least bit of a mind to be over- 
heard. Mr. Lorme, there’s something the matter up 
to the house, and I thought ’twas best for you to 
know about it before it got to be any worse.” 

‘‘ What is it, Mrs. Spring?” The old man spoke 
_very quietly. At most, he expected to hear some 
charge—perhaps not a serious. one—against one of 
the under-servants. 

“That's what I can’t justly say, sir. If you want 
to know who it is, it’s that Ellen West in particular, 
I guess.” 

“ What about her? She hasn’t fallen in love with 
the coachman, or robbed the china closets, has she?” 

“No sir,’ answered the housekeeper, sharply, irri- 
tated by his bantering tone. ‘ But she has fallen in 
love with your son, and she'll marry him, if you don’t 
put a stop to it!” 

The old man leaned forward in his chair, and fixed 
a searching look upon her face, as much as to say, 
“Ts the woman mad?” 

Reading it thus, she said, in a voice which carried 
conviction with it: 

‘“T’m as sane as you are! but if I’d been as blind, 
there’d been a precious muddle by-and-by!” 

“ But Fred is engaged!” 

“So he is.” 

“ And she knows it!” 

“ Ah—hem! so she does. What difference does 
that make to her? If he was engaged ten times 
over, and married on to the end of that, she’d have 
him if she could get him, the artful jade!” 

“ But she can’t, Mrs. Spring.” 

“Taint so sure of that! I’ve been watching mat- 
ters pretty close this week past, and I’ve seen enough 
to convince me that there’s a difference of some sort 
between Fred and Miss Mabel, and that she’s doing 
all she can to bring it into a downright quarrel. And 


were in the dining-room, and I was in the pantry, 
and the slide was open,” she added, with a little dry 
laugh, “and they never once thought I was there!” 

“Boys will be boys, Mrs. Spring. It isn’t anything 
very black to kiss a pretty girl.” But he neither 
spoke nor looked at ease, in spite of bis light words, 
and then relapsed into silence. 

Mrs. Spring sat for some moments firm and upright, 
imitating his example; then she rose. 

“T don’t know but I should have spared myself the 
trouble of tramping down here in the splosh, if ’d 
have known how you'd take it! But then,” she 
added, with a congratulatory sigh, ‘I’ve got the 
comfort of knowing that I’ve done my duty, whatever 





comes,” 


Jacob Lorme looked up. The thin, set lips, the 
wrinkled forejead, the eyes, wearing a grave, even 
anxious look, showed that he had not received her 
communication as she had feared. 

“Are you going, Mrs. Spring?” he asked, in the 
tone of one whose thoughts were far away. ‘ You 
must take a carriage home,” he said. And unlocking 
one of the drawers of his desk, he took theretrom and 
offered to her a bank bill, which she positively refused 
to take. ‘And as to the matter you bave mentioned 
to me, I will see to it immediately; and thank you 
for the warning.” 

“T thank you, sir,” the faithful woman replied, 
her face clearing into a triumphant smile. Then she 
bade him good-morning, and went away. 

Jacob Lorme kept his promise so faithfully, that on 
the second evening following the conversation above 
recorded, while Fred was dressing to go out, a ser- 
vant came to the room, saying that his father desired 
to see him in the library. 

When he had finished his toilet, he went down 
stairs and opened the library door. His father was 
sitting in his usual chair before the fire; and ona 
low footstool, her cheek resting against the old man‘s 
knee, sat Mab. 

“Did you wish to see me, sir?” asked Fred, with- 
out offering to advance. 

“Yes. Come in and shut the door.” 

He did so. 

**Come over here and sit down.” 

He obeyed. 

Jacob Lorme looked at him steadily a full minute 
before he spoke. 

“Fred,” he then said, in a clear, marked tone, 
“there is some trouble between you and Mabel— 
what is it?” 

The young man started, coloring violently. 

“Why don’t you ask her?” 

“T question whom I please.”’ 

‘* And I answer what I please.” 

“You speak like a peevish child,” said his father, 
coldly. “Boy!” he added, with bitterness, ‘do I 
deserve this from you? Have I been so poor a father 
that you cannot do me one little favor?” 

“No, no, sir! Command me in any way you like, 
and see if I fail to do your bidding.” 

“You will have done it when you answer the ques- 
tion I asked you a moment ago.” 

Fred bowed his head, and sat silent. Mabel softly 
left her seat at the old man’s knee, and came and 
stood beside him. 

‘‘ Fred,” she said, “what have I done to offend 
you?” 

He looked up at her—at the lovely eyes, misty with 
unshed tears, the full, red lips, quivering like a 
grieved child’s, and all the pent-up agony of days 
broke forth in one wild exclamation: 

“OQ Mab, Mab! how could you deceive me so?” 

“1? deceive you? When?” 

He scanned her face as eagerly as though the hap- 
piness of his whole future depended upon its expres- 
sion. It was innocent of everything save the most 
bewildering beauty which, in all his experience of 
womanly loveliness—and it was by no means scant— 
he had ever gazed upon. 

“Mabel,” he said, in a slow, hesitating way, as 
though he feared to say what was in his thoughts, 
but could not restrain it, ““when I asked you, the 
other evening, what had become of your masque veil, 
what did you tell me?” 

Mab paused a moment before she replied; and 
again the same flush rose to her cheek which he had 
remarked when he put the same question the other 
night. 

“T told you it was laid away, didn’t 1?” 

“Yes. And I had seen it,.not six hours before, in 
Gus Hastings’s rooms, exposed among a heap of fem- 
inine tinery which he holds as souvenirs—love-favors, 
in plain English— of his favorite friends!” 

“Lord bless my soul!” cried the old banker, start- 
led into a vehemence into which he was seldom 
betrayed. 

Every particle of color left Mabel’s face. 

“And you thought I had given it to him, Fred? 
you thought I could do it—promised all the while to 
you!” 

** What could I think?” 

“ Anything, rather than that the woman you had 
asked to be your wife could be guilty of such folly!” 

“ Mabbie, dear,” said Jacob Lorme, “ have you any 
idea how the thing got into that young scamp’s 
hands?” 

“No. I loaned it to Nelly one day last—” 

“Q-ho! so she is in it? the little villain!” f 

“Why didn’t you say so when I spoke to you about 
it?” said Fred, eagerly. 

‘Because she had asked me not to mention it to 
any one, and I did not think it would be honorable.” 


The words had scarcely, left her lips when Fred 
had her in his arms, covering her now glowing face 
with suffocating kisses, and begging her, in the most 
frantic manner, to forgive him. This she promised 
to do, providing “he would tell her what it all 
meant.” 

“ Why—aha—ahem—a-a-haw!” commenced he. 

“Miss Ellen West is in love with him herself!” 
said his father, putting in a helping oar. 

«‘ And she knew I had eyes only for you.” 

“And she thought she’d make ’em green eyes. 
Green eyes—ha, ha, ha! green eyes! If 1 wasa pun- 
ning character, that wouldn’t be so bad, eh?” 

“TJ see through it all!” cried Fred, excitedly. ‘‘ She 
got up a plot, with Gus Hastings to help her; or he 
got up a plot—no he didn’t, she’s got the more brains 
of the two! And between them they would have 
done—” 





“A pretty business,” interposed Mr. Lorme, “if 
that remarkable woman, Sarah Spring, hadn*t put 
the fuse into my hands which exploded the mine.” 

“Mrs. Spring?” 

“Yes. I never mistrusted that everything was 
going all wrong till she came down to the office, two 
days ago, and told me of it.” 

* But how did she know?” 

“Smelt it in the air, maybe. O, trust a woman to 
scent mischief, if there’s any flying.” 

* And to brew it, too!” added Fred, grimly. Was 
he thinking of the drawing-room bay-wiudow? 

Mabel, generous little soul! levelled but one re- 
proach at Fred for all his abominable unbelief. 

“And you thought 1 could care for Mr. Hastings, 
or any other gentleman, after loving you?” she said, 
sadly. ‘O Fred!” 

“‘Confound the fellow! I'll horsewhip him!” 

“No you will not.” 

“I think I shall, my love!” 

“For my sake—no.” 

“Very well, then, I wont. But I'll teach her a 
lesson !’? 

A soft white hand was laid lovingly upon his arm. 

“Ono, Fred!” said the sweetest voice you ever 
heard. ‘Ifshe loves you and you don’t love her, I’m 
sure she will have punishment enough without.” 

Jacob Lorme coughed. ‘ You’ve got one Bible in- 
junction pretty well learned!” he said, dryly. 

Mabel turned to him with her brightest smile. 

“Tecan afford to be generous, papa,” she returned, 
gayly, “since I am so very, very happy myself!” 

‘You little goose!” cried Fred. But there were | 
two large round tears, which would not be restrained, 
in the haughty young aristocrat’s eyes, as he caught 
the little beauty close to the brave heart which was 
to cherish, and shelter, and bless her forevermore. 





At an early day of the ensuing week, Miss Nelly 
West took her departure from Belgrave Square, 
ostensibly to visit an old school friend. As she was 
accompanied not only by her maid, but also by all 
her boxes, it is only natural to infer that said visit 
was likely to be a somewhat protracted one. And 
about the same time, the wealthy and fastidious 
Augustus Hastings packed his precious souvenirs 
away in satin-wood cases, between layers of violet 
and orange-flower, arranged his handsome suite of 
apartments for an indefinite ab , and engaged 
passage for himself and French valet in a first-class 
steamer for England. 

Fred and Mabel were legally constituted “one 
flesh ” with the opening of the late June roses. The 
‘honeymoon ” was over; the happy couple had re- 
turned from their bridal tour in the Scottish High- 
lands, and it wanted but a few days to New Year’s, 
when with one morning’s mail came a small, square 
package, addres-ed to Fred, and bearing the post- 
mark “ Vienna.” Tearing off the thick brown cover, 
he came to a more elegant wrapper. This, also, he 
removed. 

“See here, Mab,” he said. 

She came at once—the lovely, loving wife, in her 
pretty morning-robe of violet cashmere trimmed 
with royal ermine—came, and leaning against her 
proud husband’s shoulder, looked, and laughed, and 
blushed a very little. For there, in the midst of 
fragments, large and small, of exquisite scented 
paper, and little bows and fluttering ends of crisp 
satin ribbon, lay the costly trifle which had helped to 
bring about the one sorrow of her else unclouded 
girlhood—the well-remembered masque veil! 
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BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





WE kindled fires against the big bole of the tree, 
and each division of our party cooked its own supper, 
and ate it when cooked, throwing jests about and 
across. We were about thirty merry fellows, on our 
way up Little Feather River to the mines above. 
After supper we spread our blankets, and I wont say 
but we took a taste of grog before we laid down to 
sleep. Grog helps a man to sleep in the open air ofa 
chilly night. 

Also, before sleeping we freshened up our fires with 
a few extra sticks, since the night was chilly. Then 
Bert Neal and I put our blankets together—big blan- 
kets, weighing seventeen pounds the pair—and with 
two over and two under, laid down to rest. 

Now there hadn’t been a drop of rain in that region 
for months, and everything was as dryas pith. That 
we knew, but we didn’t know that the great tree 
stood on a shell of a trunk instead of a solid post of 
wood. If we had known how hollow it was, I think 
we would have shivered a little rather than have 
brightened our fires the way we did. 

Well, as I said, in a few minutes we were all asleep 
or nearly so, Bert lying so near to my elbow that the 
sleeves of our blouses touched. I wasn’t so sound 
asleep but I heard by-and-by a sudden crack and a 
rush, as though an avalanche of great birds were 
swooping down to devour us; and then something 
struck me in the face, a smart slap of leaves and 
twigs, and there was a chorus of screams and oaths 
and shouts all abofit us. For the big tree had had its 
underpinning guawed off by our fires, and had fallen 
crash over us out of revenge 

Bert didn’t stir after the first queer sort of turn he 
gave. He just laid still. We all picked ourselves up, 
found we had only a few bruises, then began to laugh 
at Bert for sleeping so soundly. 





« His grog was too strong for him,” said one. 


“ Dreaming of Pearl Blanchard,” said another, 

At that 1 stopped laughing and caughta dry bough 
and set fire to it, so as to see more plainly, 

‘* We'll tire the tree over him,” I said, savagely, for 
there were times when I felt as though I hated Bert 
Neal. 

The torch I carried made a circle of brightness 
equal to daylight around it, and the men clustered 
about, looking like a shoal of fishes around the torch 
of a fishing-boat at night. We broke a branch or so, 
and I flung the light of my blaze down where I had 
been lying. 

My God! There lay Bert Neal impaled on a sharp 
branch of the tree that run into his breast and pinned 
him right through the heart down to the ground. 
That branch had put a stop to his dreaming about 
Pearl Blanchard any more. 

There was silence for a moment, then the men 
went to work to get him out, and I staggered away 
and laid down on the ground at a distance. And I 
didn’t go near when they buried him in the morning, 
but I made them give me all his traps, and the little 
keepsakes he had about him, for I made up my mind 
to go straight back to the Atlantic coast again. I 
didn’t care about staying in California any longer. 

There was one keepsake that they couldn’t give me, 
and that was a Jong lock of silky hair that the fellow 
had carried in his breast always. That had been 
driven into his flesh, and only one little end hung out, 
clotted with blood. So they let it stay. 

Some men coming down from the mines to go to 
San Francisco, I joined them and got on board the 
first steamer for Nicaragua. I was in asort of trance 
the whole way. There wasan ever-recurring thought 
that stung me or stunned me, as my mood was. ‘ He 
can’t dream of Pear] Blanchard any more.” 

Ihad a faint consciousness of being landed in a 
boat, since the steamer couldn’t come close to the 
shore, of being mounted upon a mule so small that I 
had to kink my legs up to keep my feet from drag- 
ging, of a long string of mules before and behind me, 
of going on board a boat again to cross the lake, and 
of the two cones of mountains that we steamed be- 
tween, while the clouds over their peaks swayed and 
floated in the wind, and glimmered over our heads. 

I got waked up by one thing. A young girl fell 
overboard, and we had pretty hard work to save her 
from the sharks. Perhaps you didn’t know it, but 
there are sharks in Lake Nicaragua, and about the 
fiercest creatures I ever saw. I don’t know how they 
got there, unless the lake was once part of the ocean, 
and got shut in there, sharks and all, by some round- 
about of Nature. 

But the girl was saved, though in a very dripping 
state, and with an ugly peak-hose following hungrily 
after the boat that had picked her just out of his jaws. 
I was the one who dragged her in, and naturally I 
looked at her, and I had very good reason to wake up 
then, for I held Pearl Blanchard in my arms! 

I found out afterwards how she came there. When 
Bert and I left the East, I as her rejected suitor, Bert 
accepted on condition that he made himself rich 





enough to keep her daintily, she had thought to live | 


on with her aunt. But in a few months the aunt 
died. Then another aunt who was going to Califor- 
nia invited Pearl to go with her, and the girl having 
no home, went. Three months in San Francisco, 
then they took a notion to go back, and there they 
were on board the steamer with me. I, wrapped in 
my maze over Bert, did not dream of such nearness, 
and had I looked, would not have known that one of 
those black-robed and veiled ladies off across the deck 
or in the state-room was my own Pearl, and she 
hadn’t glanced my way, I suppose. 

All these changes neither Bert nor I had hearda 
word about, and perhaps the poor fellow had passed 
her very door in his toiling and searching for gold for 
her, and she may have been laughing and playing 
tinkling songs to her piano inside. 

That is the way with women. Pour out your soul 
at their feet, lay your life down a blank for them to 
write on, worship them as divinities, and they walk 
over you, they use you to amuse themselves withal, 
they say ‘ Yes! yes!’ and forget you or laugh at you. 
But use them as playthings, and they are at your 
feet. 

When I look back through the years, and remember 
what that girl was, and whatI was, and see now 
what we both are, I wish that 1 had let the shark 
have her that day. I thrill all over asI recollect jast 
the look of his slippery nose, and two rows of white, 
sharp teeth, and think how they would have snapped 
off the pretty white arm that has laid over my shoul- 
der, and how her fair flaxen curls would have waved 
and floated out on the water, as he and his hungry 
pack tore the soft flesh from her bones. 

Of course a young lady is expected to favor a lover 
who has saved her life. Itis highly proper and ro- 
mantic that she should do so, and Pearl Blanchard 
always did what was proper and romantic. So, after 
the usual gushing of gratitude, and after she had 
wept a few becoming tears over poor Bert’s fate, 
when I related it to her, and after I had begun to 
talk about going away again out of her sight—a thing 
I knew I never should have the strength to do—she 
just slipped a little white hand into my arm, and said, 

** Piease don’t go!” 

So I went to New York with them, and danced at- 
tendance, and was called a “friend” when I was a 
lover, and tuok the shower of smiles that the selfish, 
tickle girl felt in the mood to bestow upon me. I got 
a pretty good situation there, and wasn’t a bad match 
for Pearl. I kept her tables covered with books and 
magazines, her vases filled with flowers, her pockets 
full of bon-bons, and gave other presents when I got 
achance. Indeed she wasn’t averse, and would take 
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philopenas or Christmas gifts with only the smallest 
hesitation. 

Nota thought did she give to the poor fellow who 
had gone out at her bidding, and who now lay in the 
woods in Califurnia with a curl of her hair driven 
straight into his heart. She wade it a point to be off 
with the old love before she was on with the new. 

I had a consciousness of this all the time, and I 
didn’t respect the girl, and I grew to have in my heart 
an under-current of hatred for her; but she had only 
to look up at me with that smile on her dimpled, 
moonlight face, or to put her hand in mine, or to sing 
to me with her voice like a bird’s, and every other 
feeling would yield to her fascinations, 

Some women have a bewitching way that does not 
depend on beauty or goodness, and she was one of 
them. I fancy, too, that she could not help exercis- 
ing her fascinations. It was her one thought and 
pleasure. But she was prudent in her coquetries, 
She never went a step too far, and her talk was of the 
finest. The noblest sentiments were frequently on 
her lips, and she spoke of tru:h, honor and religion 
as though they were flesh of her flesh. 

I lived in a tremor between agony and bliss all that 
fall. Pearl had promised to marry me in the spring. 
Besides the ordinary chances, she was as likely as not 
to break her promise. I knew that her word wasn’t 
worth a breath, but do you think that I loved her less 
for knowing that? By no means. The knowledge 
rather gave my love an added sting of fervor, as you 
prize that with a yearning passion which may slip 
from you any moment. Once sure of anything, you 
grow calm, think of other things, and are next in- 
different. 


; 











those days, and I made the most of myself. There 
were other girls I might have had for the asking, and 


me to goSouth on some business of importance which 
would detain me about six weeks. I had no excuse 
that I would give, and my position depended on my 
going. If the business were well done, it would be a 
great advantage to me, and Mr. Wild told me smil- 
ingly that 1 should have a percentage on the commis- 
sion to buy my bride a wedding gitt with. Of course 
I could not say, ‘‘ Pear! is coquettish and tickle, and 


You may prate about respect, honor, constancy and 
the like. Where do you find constancy chiefly? In 
dogs, I think. Human beings change. I knew that 
when Pear! leaned on my shoulder, with her soft curls 
glistening against my coat, and protested with her 
sweet voice that she never had loved anybody but me 
—I knew that she told a lie. I knew that when she 
vowed eternal fidelity to me, she meant that she was 
pleased with me at that moment, and that was all. 
She was not a hypocrite, in that she never said she 
loved a man unless she did love him at the time. 
When her heart cooled, you may be pretty sure that 
her manner would not be warm. There was some 
comfort in that. You need not despise the girl for 
such inconstancy. She followed her nature, which 
was not to love passionately and entirely, but to be 
very much pleased with persons and things. Real 
love indeed was not possible to her. She liked men 
as she liked her bonnets, and changed them as often. 
I did not envy any one her love, but I envied him 
herself, her witching beauty, her sweet presence, her 
nameless fascination. * 

She had been an affectionate and obedient daugh- 
ter, a kind sister, a tender and dutiful niece, and was 
a scrupulous and highly respectable member of socie- 
ty, taking great care not to offend Mrs. Grundy. I 
believed that once my wife, she would be tender and 
true, having bound herself irrevocably, and that I 
should then be happy. But to make her my wife. 
That was the difficulty. 

Well, I did my best. I was a handsome fellow in 


I gave her just a faint touch of jealousy. It did her 
good. And I took her to theatres, concerts, rode, 
drove, and promenaded with her, and gave her pres- 
ents. It was all I could do. ; 

The winter went some way. I believe I didn’t have 
one good night’s sleep while it lasted. It seemed to 
me that I held my breath all through. I know I was 
pretty nervous and worn out when spring came. 
Then I began to ask Pearl to name the day. Of 
course she played off a little; women always do, I 
suppose, but at last she said the last of May. That 
was putting it off as far as possible without breaking 
her promise, and I didn’t dare say too much. It was 
March, and though three months longer of living on 
the rack was hard, still three months was not forever. 


Besides, by good luck I got promotions in the firm, 
and could now promise my wife a little more. We 
went and looked at houses, and I put all my money 
into one that pleased her. She wanted to partly fur- 
nish it with a small portion she had, and ber aunt 
insisted on furnishing the remainder. Then my sala- 
ry would keep us going. When I saw Pearl choosing 
carpets and hemming towels, I began to believe that 
T was safe, and was to be happy, after all, and’when 
she would turn to me as we went through the house, 
and smile and speak of our home, and tell what we 
would do when we came to live there, I thought my 
heart would break with happiness, and I would turn 
away from her lest she should see how wild she made 
me. I feared she would care less for me, if she knew 
her full power. 

March crept past, and I counted the minutes to 
April. And with the first week of April came a 
break in my affairs. The head of the tirm wanted 


I am afraid she will jilt me if I leave her a chance.” 
I tried to get off by the most flimsy excuses, but with- 
out success. Go I must. Even Pearl urged it, re- 
minding me of the money gair. Pearl was an un- 


commonly god manager, and quite well aware of the 
value of money. 


willingness to part with me; but she only laughed at 
me, and called me sentimental. Then [ tried to per- 
suade her to marry me privately, and go with me. 
To this she only gave me a stare of mingled astonixh- 
ment and indignation. To be sure, it was not a nice 
proposition to make toa lady who was studying night 
and day how she should make herself the most charm- 
ing and admired bride of the season. ButI did not 
quite understand the value that ladies set upon such 
things. 

The upshot of the whole matter was that I went, 
with what a sinking of the heart Ido not say. I 
asked no promises of Pearl. I scarcely said good-by 
to her; but I held her in myarms with such an agony 
tugging at my heart as I never felt before nor since. 
She wept, of course, and promised to write twice a 
week, and to think of me constantly, and to be all 
ready to be married when I returned, and she laid 
her sweet face close to mine and—then I went. 

I got two letters the first week, one the second, 
none the third, along one on the fourth taken up 
chiefly with excuses; and that was the last. I was 
returning so soon that it was not worth while to write 
again. 

I announced my return to take place a few days 
after I expected to arrive, intending to give Pearl a 
surprise, and to spare myself being watched for and 
given a prepared welcome. Take people by surprise 
if you want to get at the hearts of them. 

I felt choked with excitement when I drew near 
the city, and as we steamed across from Jersey City 
to New York in the evening, my head was so unsteuly 
that I didn’t dare look over the rail into the water 
for fear I should fall in. 


greeting acquaintances. 
my first welcome from Pearl. 


left it, with the light shining out through the colored 
glass over the street door, and the parlor window 
curtains softly glowing. I stood on the opposite side 
of the street looking and trying to calm myself before 
entering. I never was piously inclined, but as I stood 
there so near to the girl whom I loved better than my 
life, and knew by the looks of things that all was safe, 
and when I remembered my long journey and the 
many ways in which harm could have fallen on me 
or Pearl during that separation, I had a sudden per- 


pities. He seemed good to me at that moment, and 


heart. 

I believe that then my future hung in the balance, 
and the good and the evil bid for my soul at that hour. 
Pearl Blanchard’s hand turned the scale, a white, 
little hand loaded with rings [ had given her, a hand 
which should have been mine in a fortnight; and as 
the beam tilted, down went my soul! 

As I looked with my heart sortening so, I saw a 
shadow on the curtain. Such a pretty shadow! A 
regular profile, with a flow of light curls swinging 
about it, and a hand was put up to put the curls back 
as she stopped in crossing the room as though to an- 
s8wer some one who spoke to her. 

I coulin’t wait another instant, for it seemed as 
though she looked directly towards me and beckoned 
me. All fear and doubt faded out of my heart, and 
1 ran across and let myself in by the latch-key which 
they had given me. For I had been such a constant 
visitor, and was so nearly one of the family, that it 
was not worth while to ring. I opened the parlor 
door as softly as possible, and eagerly looked for my 
beauty. She sat facing me, smiling and lovely, with 
that sweet infantine expression which her face some- 
times wore, and which I always thought she knew 
how to put on. She held some bright flosses in her 
hand, and her aunt sitting near, was bending to look 
at them. Opposite them, with his back to me, sat a 
gentleman. The light fell bright over my Pearl, and 
I saw clearly the expression of her face when she 
first caught sight of me. It was a look of surprise 
and momentary embarrassment. 

“Why, can it be?” she exclaimed. “What a sur- 
prise! We did not expect you for several days.” 


As she spoke she came forward and gave me her 
hand and asmile, and did not refuse the kiss I offered. 
Her aunt gave me a cordial enough welcome, and the 
gentleman also rose and offered his hand. It was Mr. 
Wild, the head of our firm. 

‘* Dropped in to see when they expected you,” he 
said, smilingly. ‘‘ Perhaps I need not remain any 
longer.” 

**O, don’t go, Mr. Wild!” Pearl said, eagerly. “I 
am sure you must want to ask about the business, 
and why not now as well as to-morrow?” 

After a little urging he took his seat again, and in- 
stead of an hour alone with my betrothed, I had the 
pleasure of recounting my business transactions, and 
of seeing Pearl give Mr. Wi!d two glamces when she 
gave me one. 

Wild wasn’t a handsome man, but he was distin- 
guished-looking, and agentleman. Moreover he was 
rich. He was a bachelor of forty or thereabouts, and 
had the reputation of being insensible to the attrac- 
tions of women, consequently they all tried te attract 
him. There was a romantic story of his having been 
deceived by a pretty jilt when he was quite young, 





I couldn’t help reproaching hera little with her 
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but I don’t know how that was. 











Well, we talked stocks, and sules, and percentage 
till ten o’clock, when Mr. Wild started in earnest. 
“You will come up to-morrow?” said Pearl to me, 
seeming to take it for granted 1 was going also. 
I looked at her. She never blushed, but met my 
look with the most perfect coolness, and seemed to 
think I had answered her. 
“Where did you get your flowers, Pearl?” I asked, 
while the aunt and Mr. Wild were saying last words. 
There was a magnificent bouquet of hot-house 
flowers on the table. 
“That?” she said, carelessly. “I think aunt 
claims that as a gift from Mr. Wild. Nobody brings 
me flowers when you are away,” with a tender tone 


‘Are you all ready, Pearl?” I asked at that. 
“ Ready for what?” she asked, with a look of sur- 


**To be married, darling.” 
“O, now, I’ve got to disappoint you, my poor boy!” 
she said, coaxingly. ‘ You have not heard of Cousin 


“No. But what difference does that make to you? 
He was only your second cousin, and you were hardly 
acquainted with him.” 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Wild at my elbow, and 
Pear! smiled bewitchingly and held out her hand to 


It was as though a flame of fire wrapped me when 
T looked at him as their hands met. 


In his eyes I 
saw that he loved her. 


That searching, passionate 
gaze, the lingering touch, told thestory. And Pearl’s 
cheeks suddenly blushed as they had never blushed 


I wouldn’t take a carriage, but hurried up Broad- 
way with my portmanteau in my hand, and almost 
ran home. I let myself into my boarding-house 
without seeing any one, and Went up tomy room. I 
was glad to escape observation and the necessity of 
Perhaps I wanted to hear 


I dressed hurriedly and went down to the square 
where she lived. I was so excited and fearful that I 
wouldn’t have been surprised to see the house a heap 
of ruins, or to find a church built on the site of it, or 
to behold any change. But there it stood just as I 


with eyes that sparkled. 


I asked, taking a seat opposite her. 
_“ Are you ill?” she exclaimed. 
are!” 
“Tam well. Will you explain?” 


with her white fingers. 


“Are you going?” Mr. Wild asked, looking at me 

‘* Not yet, sir,” Ianswered. And then he bowed 
and went, and the aunt disappeared with him. 

“Pearl, what does this mean about your cousin?” 
“How pale you 


She pushed a stool to my side, and sat down, lean- 
ing on the arm of my chair, and touching my sleeve 


“ AsI told you, Cousin Allen is dead. He died 
after I wrote you for the last time. 
was not intimate with them, still he was my mother’s 
cousin, you know, and I must pay some respect to his 
memory. Then he was a man of high standing, and 
it would be commented on if I were married just on 
the edge of his death. Besides, and a still stronger 
reason, he left me in his will a thousand dollars, and 
his wife wrote inviting me to the funeral, which will 


And though I 


door closed on us. 
afraid or you.” 


did in my life. 


rights.” 


dow in an embarrassed silence. 


rewarded. You know I tried to please you.” 


I reached and touched it with mine. 
it pettishly. 
‘I don’t like sentiment in the street,” she said. 


me to be allowed to touch your hand?” 


and the driver stood at the step. 
in?” she asked, over her shoulder. 


and went away. 


made up my mind to have an understanding that 
night, and was getting myself up to it. 

I went in very softly, and instead of going into the 
parlor, went into the dining-room just back of it and 
connecting with it. Idid not propose anything to 
myself in going there, except that I wanted to be 
near them, and yet dreaded to face Pearl and know 
the truth. When I first heard their voices it did not 
occur to me to listen till 1 thought I heard Pearl 
weeping. Then I went near the door and heard her 
say, ‘‘I was grateful to him for saving my life, and I 


* You are quite white. I am 


She did look afraid, and she had reason to be, for 
at that instant I had as lief have seen her dead as 
alive. I was no fool, and 1 saw the end that was to 
come; but I determined not to give up tamely, and 
that my deteat should not be their triumph. I re- 
solved, too, that she should have nu excuse for a quar- 
rel with me. I spoke as gently and softly as I ever 


“Am I bad-tempered because I prefer to have my 
little Pearl all to myself? Remember she is almost 
my wife, and I must begin to practise claiming my 


She colored deeply, and sat looking out of the win- 


“ Our six months is almost up, you know,” I went 
on. ‘It has been a long and bitter six months to me, 
but Ido not regret it now. You are worth waiting 
for, and now that my waiting is almost done, I feel 


She still sat silent and embarrassed, looking out at 
the window. One soft, ungloved hand lay on her lap. 
She withdrew 


“Where do you like it, Pearl?” I said, quietly. 
“You check all such things in private also. Will you 
tell me what place you consider the suitable one for 


“Always sarcastic and ironical,” she said, pouting- 
ly. And here we drew up at the door of their house 
“Are you coming 


“Not now. I will come up this evening,” I said 


I walked up and downa long time that evening, 
watching the windows, before I could muster courage 
to goin. Isaw Mr. Wild go in, saw their shadow on 
the curtain as they met hand to hand, and knew that 
they were sitting there alone. For there was a light 
in the aunt’s chamber, and she was probably resting 
after the fatigues of her wonderful journey of three 
hours. Women are so delicate upon occasion! I had 


ception of God—of the Being who overrules and who 


if I didn’t thank him with my lips, I did with my 


be to-morrow, and saying that she would like to have 
me wear black six months. There are so few re- 
lations.” 

“Then our marriage will have to be quite private,” 
I said, looking at her till she had to look down. 


fancied I loved him.” 

That was enough. It showed what their conversa- 
tion was. I went through the hall without waiting 
for another word, and opened the parlor door. Mr. 


over,” she said, in a low tone. 


me, you recollect.” 


exclaimed, rising indignantly. 


I cannot be married til] fall. 


ing for, I am not worth having.” 


for, Pearl, and I will wait.” 


summer. 


fined as I was. 


to her. 


thought to my words. 


party, apparently. 


rushing hot to my head. 


hard sound. 





“It will have to be put off till the mourning is 


There was a silence of a minute, then I said, “We 
might be married privately, Pearl. You promised 


“* How can you persist in asking such a thing?” she 
“A private marriage 
is mean, it does not look respectable. And I will 
never consent to be married while I am wearing black. 
I think you very cruel and unreasonable. I tell you 
If you are displeased 
with that, I cannot help it. If I am not worth wait- 


Iswallowed down something that rose in my throat, 
and answered her gently, “ You are worth waiting 


She didn’t look altogether delighted, but we had a 
sort of reconciliation, and I went home. 

Men have gone crazy with less than I endured that 
Pearl and her aunt went over to New Jer- 
sey and boarded during the hot weather, and Mr. 
Wild boarded with them. I used to go down twice a 
week, but couldn’t leave every day. Of course Mr. 
Wild came in town every day, but he was not con- 
Anybody could see that he and Pearl 
were lovers, or that he loved her and she allowed him 
to. But there had been no explanation between 
them, and I still apparently kept my place in relation 


They were coming back to town in October, and 
Pearl was going to leave off black then. All this time 
1 had been so patient with Pearl’s caprices and cold- 
ness, that sometimes she would look at me in wonder 
and with a sort of suspicion, I wasn’t noted fur the 
lamb-like virtues, and I think that she sometimes 
suspected mischief under my silence. But she was 
toomuch engrossed in other things to give much 


But she looked a little frightened one day, the day 
they returned to town. I went down to come up 
with them, though she had told me I need not take 
that trouble, Mr. Wild having offered to escort them. 
Wecame up all four together, a pleasant enough 
But when I found Mre Wild’s 
carriage waiting for them at the ferry, I felt the blood 


“Thank you, sir, but I will take a hack for Pearl,” 
T said, and I couldn’t help my voice having a deep, 


“Since Mr. Wild is so kind,” interposed the aunt. 
“You can accept his kindness, of course,” I said. 
“ Pearl and I will go in this.” And I took her hand 
to lead her to the carriage I had signalled. She hesi- 
tated and colored, but my hand held her like a vice, 
and I drew her along in spite of herself. 

** What a temper you have!” she exclaimed, as the 


Wild was walking up and down evidently trying to 
command himself. The man had some sense of honor, 
after all. Indeed I never blamed him. Pearl sat 
wiping her eyes, her head drvoping till her fair curls 
swept the table beside her. 

I greeted them both civilly, took a seat opposite 
Pearl, and asked Mr. Wild if he would sit and talk a 
few minutes. 

“Certainly,” he said, firmly, evidently knowing 
perfectly well what was to come. 

“We are all so intimate that there can be no se- 
crets,” I said, as hé took a seat. ‘I have a question 
to ask Pearl, Mr. Wild, and Iam sure she will not 
object to auswering it before you.” 

Then [ turned to her as she sat pale and frightened. 
“Pearl, you promised to marry me when the six 
months of your mourning were over. Willyou fulfil 
your promise now?” 

“T cannot! I cannot!” she cried, wringing her hands. 
“Will you ever redeem it?” 1 asked, then, 

“T cannot!” she said again. “I do not love you 
wellenough. It was only gratitude, and not love.” 
“Tt looked very much like love at one time,” I 
said, coldly. “1 think it was your kind of love while 
it lasted. You vowed that it was love, and that you 
had never loved before. You said the same to poor 
Bert Neal who lies thousands of miles away with a 
curl of your hair in his dust. You said the same 
thing to Frank Ayre, who went to sea when you jilt- 
ed him, and has never been heard of since. Ido not 
know how many others may have heard the same 
story. Perhaps Mr. Wild has.” 

* You insult me!” she cried, indignantly, her face 
crimson with shame at such exposure, 

“ You take an unmanly advantage of your position, 
I think,” Mr. Wild said, firmly. “You have some 
reason to complain, and no one will wonder that you 
find it hard to give up such a prize. But it was easy 
for Pearl to mistake her gratitude for love, and if her 
pity and tenderness, and her ignorance of her own 
heart have led her to speak more warmly to those 
who loved her than she should, the ones so favored 
should be the last to complain of the amiability which 
would have made them happy if it could.” 

Pearl lifted her face from her hands where it had 
dropped, and gave him a look of beaming and tender 
gratitude. She had reason, for she could never have 
excused herself as he excused her. Probably she 
never had dreamed that she was so amiable. 

“May I ask if you intend to marry her yourself, 
Mr. Wild?” 

“T have not mentioned the subject to her,” he said, 
“and shall not while she is engaged to you.” 

“Tam no longer engaged to him,” she exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘I have borne insult enough, and tyranny 
enough. I insist that this conversation shall cease. 
I dismiss you, sir. Never come near me again!” 
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pers were full of them. Co 
pee devoted to that scene and those that followed tt. 
I had the pleasure of seeing my picture, and Pearl's, 
and Mr. Wild’s, and the aunt’s, and everything in 














She drew the rings from her fingers and flung them | His 


fully 


Mr. Wild stepped forward, flushed with eagerness, the + 


Then--no matter about telling particulars. The 


the house, even to the cat, I believe, pasted on walls, 
rocks, fences, even on sidewalks. Thousands crowd- 
ed to catch a glimpse of the wretch who had flung 


and extended his hands to her. She turned to him, | inter 
and for an instant hid her false, fair face in his bosom. | para) 
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vitriol in the face of his lady-love because she pre- BA) 


ferred another man, and every item of our story, with 
the most absurd changes, additions, and exaggera- 
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tions, was published from Dan to Beershe' 

In it all I had one comfort. Pearl's beauty, that fro: 


had been the bane of so many lives, was gone forever. 
She was almost hideous, I heard, and was blind of one 
eye. Such tales reached me in my cell of the suffer- 
ings of this lovely girl, that I could but laugh, think- 


ing what fools people are. If they could look into | ° 


Bla 
see!’ 
tha 
cre 
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the heart, they would have seen more selfishness, = ‘ 
more refined cruelty uuder that soft exterior, than in 7 
a dozen like me. I would not harm a worm unless | 8 


he stung me. And Pear! Blanchard had stung me to 
the soul. I lost heaven for her. 

But she could break no more hearts, and win no 
more, and I was avenged. I did not pity her. Her 
soul was hideous in my sight, and I had been held 
only by the mesh of her witching ways. They were 

forever, and I was free. 
a I have sald, the town rang with the affair. It 
was said, or pretended, that Pearl was in danger of 
death from distress of mind; and such was the sym- 
pathy felt for her by fools whom she wouldn’t wipe 
her shoes on, that it was feared I would be torn out 
of jail and lynched. They took me by night from one 
another for safety. 
sao came the trial. ‘ By that time Pearl’s life was 
out of danger, but she was blind of one eye, we 
s0 prostrated by “suffering of mind and body,” the 
papers said, that she could not leave her room. It 
went hard with her, you see, to have her pretty face 
or cane the trial was one of the events of the day, 
and gossips came from far and near to stare at me, 
and tell me what they’d like to do tome. I let them 
stare and threaten, half because I could not help it, 
half because I did not care anything about it. 
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But there had arisen another party. First, young 
ladies began to think I had been ill-used, and to make 
a hero of romance of me; next another class of phi- 
lanthropists made up their minds that I was crazy. 


room one mass of life, there were many which ex- 
presséd sympathy and pity. 

The “a oo pre one, and I called no witnesses. 
Mr, Wild came in with a very pale face and told his 
story. Everything was just as he said. He never 
looked toward me. I think it was more through 
shame than horror, for my lawyer bad told me that 
the affair between him and Pearl was quite over. ofr 
course he did not want a one-eyed fright for a wife. 
Nobody blamed him. But I think he knew that I 
would have married her had I been in his place. 
Everythiug went on straight to theend. The doctors 
testified to the state of the patient, and the faces of 
my friends grew dark, while my enemies could scarce- 
ly be kept quiet. At last I rose to plead my own a. 
I had kept all my strength for that. I meant to bran¢ 
her name with a deeper stain than Ihad burnt into 

—and I did it. 
eee murmurs at first, but they subsided a: 
I went on. I began with my first acquaintance with 
her, and described her lures, her encouragement, her 
; Bert’s pt , his death, all the stor) 
from first to last. 1 told that gaping crowd more # 
my heart than I bad ever told her; how patient 
had been, what agonies I had suffered in silence, hov 
I had stood outside her house night after night aft 
leaving her, to watch her light till it went out, how 
had spent on her every dollar that I could earn, vil 
sought to gratify her every wish. All my hoarde ‘ 
passion broke out and swept them like a torrent. 
showed them the pretty supercilious, heartless toy,’ 
which they had made an idol, walking over the sou 
of men with a smile on her lips, treading truth ar 
honor under her little feet. I called on every = 
hearing me to defend his own heart against such gf 
as mine had known; I called on every woman 
make herself worthy the name of woman by denour 
ing such baseness as that which bad ruined me, bo: 
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and soul, through my holiest and most sacred affi 
ions. 
’ ‘T don't know how long [ spoke, but I know that 
spoke with breathless vehemence, and that men a 
women were weeping about me. I ended with © 
ce. 

eee not kill her, because life is sacred an: 
wished her to repent; bat I have put it ont of ' 
power to inflict on any other heart the tortures wh 
mine has suffered.” 

I sat down amid weeping and applause and cric 
“ Discharge him!” “ He is innocent!” ; 

Of course I knew what it was worth. I knew t’ 
if Pearl could have come into court at that mon 
with the pretty face she had worn a few weeks bet 
and could have looked at the judge and jury, and 
crowd, with her appealing, tearful eyes, and bh. 
stretched out her white hands in one mute entre» 
they would have found me guilty of any crim: 
which she might have chosen to accuse me. 

As it was, the jury had to find me guilty, of con 
w they recommended me to the judge for m« 
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door closed on us. “ You are quite white. I am 

. afraid of you.” 
' to me, She did look afraid, and she had reason to be, for 
‘Ye at that instant I had as lief have seen her dead as 


my wife, and I must begin to practise claiming my 
rights.” 

She colored deeply, and sat looking out of the win- 
dow in an embarrassed silence. 

“ Our six months is almost up, you know,” I went 
on. ‘“ It has been a long and bitter six months to me, 
but I do not regret it now. You are worth waiting 
for, and now that my waiting is almost done, I feel 


She still sat silent and embarrassed, looking out at 


it pettishly. 
“I don’t like sentiment in the street,” she said. 
“Where do you like it, Pearl?” I said, quietly. 
“You check all such things in private also. Will you 


“Always sarcastic and ironical,” she said, pouting- 


in?” she asked, over her shoulder, 


in the aunt’s chamber, and she was probably resting 
after the fatigues of her wonderful journey of three 


made up my mind to have an understanding that 
night, and was getting myself up to it. 

I went in very softly, and instead of going into the 
parlor, went into the dining-room just back of it and 
connecting with it. 1did not propose anything to 
myself in going there, except that I wanted to be 
near them, and yet dreaded to face Pear! and know 
the truth. When I first heard their voices it did not 
occur to me to listen till 1 thought I heard Pearl 
peo Then I went near the door and heard her 
say, was grateful to him for 

fancied I loved | him.” ere 
That was enough. It showed what their conversa- 
tion was. I went through the hall without waiting 
for another word, and opened the parlor door. Mr, 
Wild was walking up and down evidently trying to 
command himself. The man had some sense of honor, 
after all. Indeed I never blamed him. Pearl sat 
wiping her eyes, her head drvoping till her fair curls 
swept the table beside her. 

I greeted them both civilly, took a seat opposite 
Pearl, and asked Mr. Wild if he would sit and talk a 
few minutes. 

“Certainly,” he said, firmly, evidently knowing 
perfectly well what was to come. 

“We are all so intimate that there can be no se- 
crets,” I said, as hé touk a seat. “I havea question 
to ask Pearl, Mr. Wild, and Iam sure she will not 
object to answering it before you.” 

Then [ turned to her as she sat pale and frightened. 
“Pearl, you promised to marry me when the six 
months of your mourning were over. Will you fulfil 
your promise now?” 

“T cannot! I cannot!” she cried, wringing her hands, 
“ Will you ever redeem it?” 1 asked, then. 

“T cannot!” she said again. “I do not love you 
well enough. It was only gratitude, and not love.” 
“It looked very much like love at one time,” I 
said, coldly. “I think it was your kind of love while 
it lasted. You vowed that it was love, and that you 
had never loved before. You said the same to poor 
Bert Neal who lies thousands of miles away with a 
curl of your hair in his dust. You said the same 
thing to Frank Ayre, who went to sea when you jilt- 
ed him, and has never been heard of since. Ido not 
know how many others may have heard the same 
story. Perhaps Mr. Wild has.” 
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, her, and described her lures, her encouragement, her 


* You insult me!” she cried, indignantly, her face 
crimson with shame at such exposure. 

“ You take an unmanly advantage of your position, 
I think,” Mr. Wild said, firmly. “You have some 
reason to complain, and no one will wonder that you 
find it hard to give up such a prize. But it was easy 
for Pearl to mistake her gratitude for love, and if her 
pity and tenderness, and her ignorance of her own 
heart have led her to speak more warmly to those 
who loved her than she should, the ones so favored 
should be the last to complain of the amiability which 
would have made them happy if it could.” 

Pear! litted her face from her hands where it had 
dropped, and gave him a look of beaming and tender 
gratitude. She had reason, for she could never have 
excused herself as he excused her. Probably she 
never had dreamed that she was so amiable, 

“May I ask if you intend to marry her yourself, 
Mr. Wild?” : 
‘“‘T have not mentioned the subject to her,” he said, 
‘and shall not while she is engaged to you.” { 
“Tam no longer engaged to him,” she exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘I have borne insult enough, and tyranny 
enough. I insist that this conversation shall cease. 





I dismiss you, sir. Never come near me again!” 
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She drew the rings from her fingers and flung them 
on the table. 

Mr. Wild stepped forward, flushed with eagerness, 
and extended his hands to her. She turned to him, 
and for an instant hid her false, fair face in his bosom. 


Then—no matter about telling particulars. The 
papers were full of them, Columns and columns 
were devoted to that scene and those that followed it. 
I had the pleasure of seeing my picture, and Pearl’s, 
and Mr. Wild’s, and the aunt’s, and everything in 
the house, even to the cat, I believe, pasted on walls, 
rocks, fences, even on sidewalks. Thousands crowd- 
ed to catch a glimpse of the wretch who had flung 
vitriol in the face of his lady-love because she pre- 
ferred another man, and every item of our story, with 
the most absurd changes, additions, and exaggera- 
tions, was published from Dan to Beersheba. 

In it all I had one comfort. Pearl’s beauty, that 
had been the bane of so many lives, was gone forever. 
She was almost hideous, I heard, and was blind of one 
eye. Such tales reached me in my cell of the suffer- 
ings of this lovely girl, that I could but laugh, think- 
ing what fools people are. If they could look into 
the heart, they would have seen more selfishness, 
more refined cruelty under that soft exterior, than in 
a dozen like me. I would not harm a worm unless 
he stung me. And Pear! Blanchard had stung me to 
the soul. I lost heaven for her. 

But she could break no more hearts, and win no 
more, and I was avenged. I did not pity her. Her 
soul was hideous in my sight, and I had been held 
only by the mesh of her witching ways. They were 
gone forever, and I was free. 

As I have said, the town rang with the affair. It 
was said, or pretended, that Pearl was in danger of 
death from distress of mind; and such was the sym- 
pathy felt for her by fools whom she wouldn’t wipe 
her shoes on, that it was feared I would be torn out 
of jail and lynched. They took me by night from one 
jail to another for safety. 

Then came the trial. By that time Pearl’s life was 
out of danger, but she was blind of one eye, and was 
80 prostrated by “suffering of mind and body,” the 
papers said, that she could not leave her room. It 
went hard with her, you see, to have her pretty face 
spoiled. 

Of course the trial was one of the events of the day, 
and gossips came from far and near to stare at me, 
and tell me what they’d like to do tome. I let them 
stare and threaten, half because I could not help it, 
half because I did not care anything about it. 

But there had arisen another party. First, young 
ladies began to think I had been ill-used, and to make 
a hero of romance of me; next another class of phi- 
lanthropists made up their minds that I was crazy. 
So that in all the sea of faces that made the court- 
room one mass of life, there were many which ex- 
pressed sympathy and pity. 

The case was a clear one, and I called no witnesses. 
Mr, Wild came in with a very pale face and told his 
story. Everything was just ashe said. He never 
looked toward me. I think it was more through 
shame than horror, for my lawyer had told me that 
the affair between him and Pearl was quiteover. Of 
course he did not want a one-eyed fright for a wife. 
Nobody blamed him. But I think he knew that I 
would have married her had I been in his place. 
Everythiug went on straight to the end. The doctors 
testified to the state of the patient, and the faces of 
my friends grew dark, while my enemies could scarce- 

ly be kept quiet. At last I rose to plead my own case. 

I had kept all my strength for that. I meant to brand 

her name with a deeper stain than I had burnt into 

her forehead—and I did it. : 
There were murmurs at first, but they subsided as 

I went on. I began with my first acquaintance with 


rejection, Bert’s acceptance, his death, all the story 


my heart than [ had ever told her; how patient I 
had been, what agonies I had suffered in silence, how 
I had stood outside her house night after night after 
leaving her, to watch her light till it went out, how I 
had spent on her every dollar that I could earn, and 
sought to gratify her every wish. All my hoarded 
passion broke out and swept them like a torrent. I 


of men with a smile on her lips, treading truth and 
honor under her little feet. I called on every man 
hearing me to defend his own heart against such ruin 
as mine had known; I called on every woman to 
make herself worthy the name of woman by denounc- 
ing such baseness as that which had ruined me, body 
and soul, through my holiest and most sacred affec- 
tions. 

I don’t know how long [ spoke, but I know that I 
spoke with breathless vehemence, and that men and 
women were weeping about me. I ended with one 
sentence. 





























“T would not kill her, because life is sacred and I 
wished her to repent; but I have put it out of her 
power to inflict on any other heart the tortures which 
mine has suffered.” 

I sat down amid weeping and applause and cries of 
“ Discharge him!” “ He is innocent!” 

Of course I knew what it was worth. I knew that 
if Pearl could have come into court at that moment 
with the pretty face she had worn a few weeks before, 
and could have looked at the judge and jury, and the 
crowd, with her appealing, tearful eyes, and have 
stretched out her white hands in one mute entreaty, 
they would have found me guilty of any crime of 
which she might have chosen to accuse me. 

As it was, the jury had to find me guilty, of course, 


from first to last. I told that gaping crowd more of | narrow theatre of his own age; but those of a Scott 


showed them the pretty supercilious, heartless toy, of | the Red Sea?” “I ons know, ma’am, but I guess 
which they had made an idol, walking over the souls | they dried themselves. 


His honor, who fortunately for me had been shame- 
fully jilted when he was young, gave me one year in 
the State prison instead of two, as he had probably 
intended. And three months after, the governor 
pardoned me out. 

Pear! Blanchard still lives, dragging out a miser- 
able existence, nothing left of her now her beauty is 
gone; and I am unmarried, and shall always remain 
so. Iam prosperous in my worldly affairs, but peace 
and happiness are far from me. 

On dark nights I go and walk about her house, and 
look upat the windows. Last night Isaw her shadow 
onthe curtain. There wasaveil over her face. They 
say that she wears that veil even before her aunt, and 
that no one ever sees her. 

Don’t imagine that because I walk there I wish to 
look on her face now. I would rather the dead rose 
from their graves to look at me than ever meet Pearl 
Blanchard face to face again. But some fascination 
seems to draw me there, and last night when I saw 
that shadow, and remembered the graceful, witching 
creature who once met me there, clasped her hands 
over my arm, leaned on my shoulder, and smiled in 
my face, the wild sobs rose in my throat. It was as 
though I had buried my love alive, and heard her 
stir in her grave. 

Do you wonder that I wish I had left her in Lake 
Nicaragua for the sharks to eat? 





(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


THE WHITE DOVE'’S MESSAGE. 


It was an autumn twilight, and the lingering rays 
of the setting sun were yet visible upon the western 
sky; gorgeous purple and gold, intermingled with 
pale blue, and fleecy clouds, presented a lovely scene. 
Slowly, slowly, the bright clouds grew dim, until at 
last, not ashade of sunlight shone upon our land. 
But the stars soon appeared; first, une little one, 
then another, and another, and now they crowded 
thick and fast upon the firmament; the silver moon 
arose in all her beauty; one might imagine, with 
Shakspeare, that it was the floor of heaven, inlaid 
with gold and diamonds. 

On acouch by a window lay an invalid maiden; 
she was not what the world calls beautiful; but about 
her mild blue eyes was such a gentle, loving expres- 
sion, that she won your interest and sympathy at 
first sight. She was called by that soft, sweet name, 
Annie. She had not been the petted child of aftinence; 
her home was a humble cottage, save her mother and 
little brother. Consumption had for two long years 
been depriving her of life and vigor. During half 
that time she performed all of her duties with cheer- 
fulness, without revealing to any one, not even her 
affectionate mother, her inability. At last, strength 
failed her, and she was confined to her room. Many 
times had they despaired of her life; still she loved to 
witness that beauteous evening, lying there beside 
the window, with no light but that emitted from the 
soft moon and stars. A snow-white dove entered 
through the open door-way, flew over failing Annie, 
and perched for a moment on her shoulder, then sail- 
ed slowly from the apartment, and lingered near the 
threshold. ‘Mother, the dove bids me go with her 
to see the angels,” faintly whispered Annie. The 
mother scarcely realized that her mother breathed 
her last, so gently bad she sank to rest. Then the 
white dove took its flight, and it always seemed to 
me that it lingered to accompany the angel-band that 
bore Annie’s freed spirit to heaven. 





The triumphs of the warrior are bounded by the 


or Shakspeare will be renewed with greater and 
greater lustre in the ages yet unborn, when the vic- 
torious chieftain shall be forgotten, or shall live only 
in the song of minstrel, and the page of the chronicler. 





“Tommy, what did the Israelites do after crossing 





Evils in the journey of life are like the hills which 
alarm travellers on the road; they both appear great 
at a distance, but when we approach them, we find 
that they are far less insurmountable than we had 
imagined. 





A cobbler at Leyden, who used to attend the pub- 
lic disputations held at the Academy, was once asked 
if he understood Latin. ‘ No,” replied the mechanic, 
but I know who is wrong in the argument.” “And 
how?” asked his friend. “Why, by seeing who is 
angry first.” ° 





ONE OF THE Epitapns.—The following epitaph 
is copied verbatim trom a head-stone in a graveyard 
near Philadelphia: 

“In memory of HENRY WANG Son of his Father 
and Mcther John and Maria Wang Died Dec. 3ist 
1829 Aged 1-2 Hour. The first deposit of this Yard. 

A short-lived Joy 
Was our little Boy 
He has gone on high 
So don't you cry.”* 





No day is so delightful as the day that is useful; 
and no week passes so serenely as the week whose 








& they recommended me to the judge for mercy. 


God has made the whole earth vocal with sweet 
sounds. The untravelled forest echoes the notes of 
the wild bird, and the inhabitants of men are made 
glad by the song of the feathered minstrel. But, 
above all, the human voice, that combines the high- 
est charms of sweet sounds with the inspiration of 
thought, is given for no ordinary purpose of earthly 
pleasure. In its whisper of affection, how grateful! 
For its participation in joy, how unspeakable! 





Why is a lady’s hair like a bee-hive? It holds the 
comb. 





Hearing a physician remark that a small blow will 
break the nose, a rustic exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I dunno 
*bout that; L’ve blowed my nose a great many times, 
and I’ve never broke it.” 





We should round every day of stirring action with 
an evening of thought. We learn nothing from our 
experience unless we muse upon it. 





A poor Irishman seeing a crowd of people approach- 
ing, asked what was the matter. He was answered, 
“A man is going to be buried.” “ O,” replied he, “ I'll 
stop and see that, for we carry them to be buried in 
our country.” 





MOTHER. 
Breathe it gently in a whisper, 
*Tis a sweet, a hallowed word: 
Saddened hearts swell with emotion, 
« When the thrilling sound is heard. 


Breathe it fondly, very fondly, 
Touch a chord in every heart; 

Many a voice will grow more tender, 
Many a pearly tear will start. 


Mother! name that all hearts cherish, 
E’en the child of sin and shame 
Speaks in accents softer, milder, 
When it breathes the hallowed name. 


Breathe it gently in a whisper, 
Lest some bleeding heart be riven; 
There's but one name dearer to us, 
And that cherished name is heaven! 





Mrs. Partington wants to know if the pope sent 
any of his bulls to the cattle show? 





“Dear me, how fluidly he talks!” said Mrs. Par- 
tington, recently at a temperance meeting. “Iam 
always rejoiced when he mounts the nostril, for his 
eloquence warms in every cartridge of my body.” 





We are told to hope and trust; but what is a poor 
fellow to do when he can no longer get any trust? 





Why is aschoolmaster like a sailor? Give it up? 
Because he knows how to set a spanker. 





Nuggins, seeing a dead dog in a ditch, stopped, 
and after gazing intently, said to his companion, 
‘‘Another shipwreck.” ‘ Where?” ‘There lies a 
bark that_is lost forever.” His companion growkd 
and navigated on. 





“File right!” said an officer to his company. “ Be- 
dad,” said an Irishman, who stood near by sharpen- 
ing his saw, “it’s me own property, and I'll be after 
doin’ as I plaze wid it.” 

An unwashed newsboy, being asked what made 
him so dirty, his reply was, “I was made, as they 
tell me, of the dust of the ground, and I reckon it is 
just working out.” 





A country boy who had read of sailors heaving up 
anchors, wanted to know if it was sea-sickness that 
made them do it. 





At a school examination, a Hibernian urchin being 
asked why it was so warm in the torrid zone, very 
promptly replied, “ Because it is so hot!” 





He is always a rich man who has God for his 
friend. 





Mosquitoes are tolerably large and somewhat fero- 
cious in the Mississippi country. A man who went 
out one day to look for his cow, found her skeleton 
on the ground, and a large mosquito on an adjacent 
tree picking his teeth with one of her horns. 





A minister at camp-meeting was delivering a dis- 
course on pride, and in cautioning the ladies against 
it, hesaid, ‘‘ And you, dear sisters, may feel proud 
that our Lord paid you the distinguished honor of 
appearing first to one of you after the resurrection; 
but you have no reason for it, as it was undoubtedly 
done that the glad tidings might spread sooner.” 


Why an apothecary sells cod-liver oil—To replenish 
his coughers. 





THE STARLING FLIES GAME. 
This is a very simple game. Each one of the com- 


the leader of the game, and each must raise his fin- 
ger as soon as the leader says ‘‘ Starling” (or he may 
name any other bird) “flies.” If, out of mischief, he 


the players raises his finger by mistake, the latter 
pays a forfeit, for he ought not to raise it except after 
the name of some bird or winged insect. 


pany places a finger upon a table, or upon the lap of 


names any object that is not a bird, and any one of 


KALMUCK WILD HORSES. 


Among the Kalmucks the horses live about the 
tents, in familiar companionship with the women 
and children. Besides these, thousands run wild, 
and are only taken when wanted for sale or use by 
the Kalmucks. To catch one, therefvre, and bring 
him within bounds, involvessome skill. Atthis time 
an immense number were roaming at large over a 
space of many miles, only afew beinginsight. Early 
in the day some forty Kalmucks were in the saddle, 
and off for the chase. Inthe course of an hour or 
two they began to appear again, driving before them 
an immense number of wild horses. They seemed 
io be coming from all quarters, first openly, just seen 
on the edge of the horizon, and next pressing to a 
common centre, swept on like a coming storm. 

As the trooping horses approached the Volga, they 
wheeled together in acircle, gradually filling up the 
centre in an eddy of animal lite, without attempting 
to force the current and break loose again. In this 
way they were probably prevented by the Kalmuck 
videttes, who kept hovering on the outside to keep 
them within bounds. The herd being now brought 
within striking distance, the next step was to pro- 
cure one or more of the fleetest and best, in order to 
give an exhibition of breaking a wild horse. The 
first thing to be done was to catch a wild horse, and 
bring him to a stand point. This was effected by 
means of a lasso. The latter is carried in a cvil at 
the saddle-bow; and as the rider comes up with the 
cattle and horses, he seizes the coil, and with a dex- 
terous sweep of his arm and a sudden jerk of cactus 
rope, sends it with the terrible precision of a serpent 
dart direct to the neck of his victim—seldom if ever 
missing his mark. The Kalmuck, to effect his purpose, 
carries his lasso on tue end of a pole some ten feet in 
length, and flings it with a precision entirely certain. 
All being in readiness, a fine athlete of a Kalmuck, 
with an eye like an eagle’s, came bounding into the 
lists. A spirited horse being in readiness ‘for him, he 
threw himself at once into the saddle. Seizing his 
caduceus, with its snake-like coil writhing at the 
end, he whirled it for a moment over his head with an 
air of triumph, then bending low to the horse’s mane, 
straightened himself out again and shot like a bolt 
toward the mass of wild horses a hundred rods 
ahead, through which he burst like a thunder-clap. 
The effect was as if a shell had struck among the 
herd. The commotion was visible at once. A cloud 
of dust rose over the rearing heads and tossing manes 
of the whirling mass, through which the shrill neigh 
of some panting stallion pierced the ear like a fog- 
whistle on the edge of a reef. 

When the excitement was at its height, a horse 
that had been caught by the Kalmuck youth was 
seen breaking through the herd, the latter close on 
the heels of his victim. Throwing away his rod, the 
Mongol tossed the lasso to a crowd of eager followers, 
who hastened to finish the chase. Immediately they 
seized the rope, and began to ‘‘haul in”—the stud 
leaping wildly about the while, as if gone mad. As 
the captors came up to the animal, they literally 
swarmed on him. Some hung on his neck, others 
laid hold on his legs and tail, holding fast at the risk 
of bloody noses, while a still greater number threw 
themselves on the back of the horse, in a kind of bar- 
baric sport that made the scene ludicrous. This was 
accompanied by an occasional whoop from the whole 
party that echoed far down the Volga. In this way 
the animal was reduced to a sort of dumb surprise, 
and stood riveted to the spot ag if cast in bronze. 
Once reduced to this state, the compulsory process of 
adjusting the bit and bridle became comparatively 
easy. . 

A dozen eager hands forced open the jaws of the 
captive, the bridle was quickly slipped over his head, 
and as quickly the saddle thrown on his back and 
the girth drawn tight. The next moment a young 
Kalmuck sprang into the saddle, and giving the horse 
a smart blow with a piece of raw hide, sent his heels 
flying in good earnest—the Kalmuck tribe letting go 
suddenly, and rolling over in the dust. The crowd 
gave way for the daring rider, and lashing his horse 
intoa rage, the animal leaped forward ina succession 
of convulsive bounds that would have flung a Derby 
jockey within an inch of his life. Away they went, 
the horse and rider flying through the air. 

The frantic efforts of the colt to fling its rider, how 
rearing till he seemed ready to go over backwards, 
and the next moment springing twice his length, and 
bounding away, with head downward, and heels kept 
in full play, and constantly rearing and plunging, as if 
determined to be rid of bis burthen, the shouts of the 
Kalmucks spread out on the plain to see the race, 
and the general stir an‘ buzz of the camp, the neigh- 
ing of hundreds of wild horses, and shrieks of weary 
camels together, gave life and animation to the scene 
worth a voyage down the Volga to see once in a life- 
time. 

Not to make this more tedious, we cut it short by 
stating that the process of breaking a wild horse con- 
sisted, as may be inferred trom the above, in subject- 
ing him ¢o bit and bridle, as already described, and 
then riding him at full speed, till absolutely wilted, 
and brought to a dead stand from sheer exhaustion. 
In this condition the Kalmuck rider soon brought his 
horse to the line of the tents. On further inquiry of 
the Kalmuck, we found that the kind of training we 
have sought to describe is all they require to break a 

horse. The animal is then brought to the tents, 
subjected to the * hallowing influences of camp life,” 
fed from the common crib, domesticated, and pres- 
ently made one of the family. 








How blessings brighten as they take their flight! 








first day was hallowed by devotion and beneficence. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ELISE: 


BY AUGUST BELL. 





Elise, Elise, 
I see you down by the tulip-trees, 
And it seems to me you are ill at ease, 
Though you stand so statue-like. 
Some may say you are only pondering 
On the setting sun and the gray clouds wandering; 
As if your thoughts mus¢ take their rise 
From things directly before your eyes! 
But J think you are looking through and through 
“Trees, and hills, and gray clouds, too; 
For your eyes are dusky with shadows dim, 
Which only darken when thinking of him, 
Who has gone to seek antipodes, 
Or any place far from you, Elise! 


Elise, Elise, 

You hardly look as you looked that night, 
When he threw up his hands to shut you from sight, 

As you flirted and waltzed at the ball— 
Your dark hair back from your flushed face flinging. 
And your merry, heartless, sweet laugh ringing, 
While your gray eye, flashing triumph, scorned 
One who only stood apart and mourned. 
So he left you that night in a dull despair, 
Now you are learning at last to care! 

But he is gone beyond the seas, 

And now he is out of your power, Elise! 


Elise, Elise, 

Motionless under the tulip shade, 
With a classic twist in the heavy braid 

Tightly coiled round your graceful head. 
Your perfectly still and colorless face 
Always turned toward the billowy space, 
Past which that tropical country lies 
Unreached by the anguish of your eyes: 
The very look of your small white hand 
So tightly clasped, I understand! 

But who else cares for things like these ? 

He has learned to forget you now, Elise! 


Elise, Elise, 
I hear he is coming from over the seas 
Next month from the land of orange-trees, 
With a dark-eyed queenly Spanish bride! 
What cares a tree for one faded leaf? 
Men but seldom die of grief— 
They love, they suffer awhile, and then 
Hearts are many, they love again. 
So, stately Elise, you may+urn your head, 
No longer dream of him grieving or dead; 
You were never sweeter nor dearer, Elise, 
Than this Spanish bride from over the seas! 


Elise, Elise, 
I wonder now what you will do, 
What you will find in life left for you, 

When you have drank all its bitterness? 
Perhaps you will wrap yourself up in pride, 
And chain the whole world of hearts to your side; 
Perhaps go forth with pure, pale brow, 

Weep with the sad, and win heaven e’en now; 
Perhaps grow stiller day by day, 
And at last in the grave will hide away. 
It‘may be one, or be all of these: 
There is woe each way, my poor Elise! 





THE STORY OF FELICE. 





‘Mrs. MONTRESSOR has eloped with her hus- 
band’s most valued friend.” 

So ran the tale from lip to lip in the small town of 
Burnley, not very far from the great metropolis. 

It was quite true! A hard truth to the deserted 
husband, cowering from sight in his library—a pal- 
pable truth to the circle of fashionable gossips who 
had foreseen this coming end for some months. The 
wife had left her husband and her home—worse, if 
possible, she had left her child—Heaven be thanked, 
they had but one!—had left this child, a girl of four 
years old, to the mercy of what?—of the world, that 
small world centered in Burnley, to be alternately 
pitied, sneered at and shunned, for the sake of its 
mother, and its mother’s crime. 

Sometimes, when he had calmer moods, the child, 
Felice, would be carried to his cell to look at him, to 
see if he would recognize her. But it was hazardous; 
for the child bore a cruelly beautiful resemblance to 
the mother, and the sight of her made him fancy she 
had returned, and was praying for his love, which 
maddened him more than ever. So at last this faint 
glimpse of his former joys was denied to him, the 
child rarely came, and the father pined away in mis- 
erable alternations of speechless despondency and 
raving delirium. 

And the mother? Let us give a sketch of this 
woman’s life. She had been a child of poor parents, 
who apprenticed her to a fashionable milliner in the 
city. She was cursed, this girl, who was exceedingly 
frivolous, cursed with a beautiful face, and a most 
charming figure. She was only sixteen when she 
was thus flung into temptation of the sorest; for pov- 
erty was at her heels, following her like a devil, for- 
ever prompting her to vain wishes and longings after 
bright and beautiful clothing to enfold her fair and 
perfect figure. 

One night, very weary and very disconsolate, she 
was forced to go, at a late hour, and on a wretchedly 
rainy night, far into the crowded streets, to take a 
lace dress home to the daughter of_a wealthy mer- 
chant. All day long she had worked on this elegant 
robe, and she was tired, and hated the errand she 
was on, as much because she coveted the dress as that 
she was forced to wait on a girl as young almost as 
herself. It was alight parcel that she carried, and 
was fastened at each end loosely. When she reached 
the door of the lady’s house, the lower end of this par- 
cel had become damp with the wet, the pins had 





.| ever she turned, money was lying before her delight- 


given way, the paper was empty, and the dress gone! 
She sat down on the doorstep and cried. She had no 
money to replace the dress, and she should have to 
work and work for weeks before it was paid fur. How 
could she help crying? 

While she was sitting on the stone steps in this 
overwhelming sorrow, the door behind her opened, 
and a stream of light shone on her bare head, with 
its rich black hair falling round her well-turned 
shoulders. She looked up. A footman was showing 
a gentleman out, down the steps where she sat. He 
told her to go, and, very miserable in her heart, she 
moved away. The door was closed, the gentleman, 
a very young man, came up with her, passed her, 
stood still, and finally followed her. She was so 
wretched that she scarcely noticed him, she was 
thinking what she should do about the dress. 

‘* Have you lost your way?” said a pleasant, cheery 
voice at her elbow. 

What! was the gentleman speaking to her? Her 
heart beat rapidly. 

She answered him. It was so grateful to her ears 
at the moment to hear such a light, gay-hearted tone. 
No, she said, not lost her way; she was only very, 
very miserable. 

‘‘ Miserable!” he echoed, “ and so young!” 

She could not speak for her trouble. 

He looked into her face, and added, softly: 

* And so pretty!” 

She knew she was pretty, that was only the truth; 
but somehow she had never been so glad to hear an- 
other acknowledge it as at this moment. She looked 
up in his face with a little smile. The gentleman 
was a young lieutenant in the navy—a frank, warm- 
hearted fellow, self-indulgent, but not narrow-mind- 
ed, with means enough to be generous without af- 
fecting his own wants. He induced her to tell all her 
misfortunes to him, and when she had gone through 
it all, he laughed. In his eyes, it was such a trifle to 
be wretched about. Would money, he asked, make 
herhappy again? O yes! her trouble was because of 
the money. And would her eyes flash as brightly as 
they did just now—as he was sure they could when 
she was thinking of any one that loved her—that lov- 
ed her very much indeed? 

**There was no one,” she said, ‘no one that she 
knew loved her. Many people liked her.” 

He pressed closer to her side. 

** But you love some one yourself?” 

“‘No—no one—yet.” 

* Look up,” he said, “ into my face. No more tears 
—that’s right; now take my arm.” 

How kind he was! She forgot that she was only a 
milliner’s apprentice. What a contrast! half an 
hour ago she was cold, frightened, miserable—and 
now the dress was going to be paid for, and she was 
leaning on the arm of a handsome gentleman, who 
spoke nothing but pleasant, flattering speeches, and 
all he wished was that she could look happy. 

Ugh! what a precipice was before her. Remember, 
this girl was very young, and poor; and then she was 
sovain. They continued their walk for some time, 
till she found that, unconsciously, she was near her 
home. It was late—very late—she was almost afraid 
to go home, she told him. 

“ Let us walk a little way further,” he said, in a 
voice a little changed. 

They did so in silence. He was thoughtful, but 
she was only silent from the newness of her gratified 
vanity. 

Again they returned to the door of her home—a 
poor place—and then he pressed into her hands notes 
and gold, and made her promise he should see her 
again. What was there hard init to promise? He 
watched her in, saw a light ascend to a humble attic 
window, and when she drew the curtain across, she 
saw and waved her hand to him. 

Gracie, as she was called, slept in a charmed at- 
mosphere that night. In her dreams, gold was con- 
tinually dug up at her feet—she had so much money 
that her hands could not grasp it together. Wher- 


ed eyes—money in crowns and half crowns—in 
guineas—everything silver and gold, and all herown. 
It was like a story in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” she used 
to read. As for dresses, they lay about, in her dream, 
in heaps—such beautiful things! and all the time 
there was some one walking at her side and showing 
her where to go, and where to find still more money. 
What a dream it was! And she woke—to what? 

To the delight of knowing that she should see the 
handsome stranger again, to behold that she really 
had money—a great deal of money in her possession 
—even if she replaced the dress, and for a few days 
she would keep its loss secret. How happy she was! 
How beautiful she looked! She bought some pretty 
material, and formed a light and charming bonnet; 
but she was very cautious in the display of this 
money, and wore these things by stealth only. Gracie 
met the young lieutenant again, again, and again. On 
his side it was infatuation; on hers, it was the intox- 
ication of gratified vanity. Still they met. 

At last, blinded to the crime she was sinking into, 
Gracie one night left her home, and returned no 
more. For months her parents sought for her, and 
blamed themselves as the cause of her flight. For 
these months she was sinfully happy. She was an 
apt scholar, and under good teaching, she became 
even accomplished. At last, the blow fell. Gracie 
found herself, one morning, alone in Liverpool. The 
ship Niagara had sailed, and bore on board Lieuten- 


ant L——, leaving her with no hope but a promise of 
return. 





In the small town of Burnley, near London, wlfich 





was kept up a continual flow of small excitements 
and petty dissipations, as the reflex of the still greater 
extremes of the vast city, an arrival caused a stir of 
speculation and gossip at any time. But whena lady, 
a beautiful young widow lady, appeared there, with 
her infant child as interesting as herself, all Burnley 
rose up in consultation as to her reception. It was 
impossible not to see what an acquisition she would 
form; her grace of manner was too marked for her 
not to have belonged to good society. 

The doctor’s lady, on the word of her husband, in- 
troduced her at one of her petit soupers, and her 
triumph was complete. She was charming, and 
every one thought her so. The widow of a naval 
officer, she said, must naturally live in comparative 
seclusion, and only their extreme kindness had in- 
duced her to appear among them. 

Mrs. Villiers was the name of the lady, and she was 
at once made the adoration of the gentlemen, as a 
beauty of the first water. After a very brief engage- 
ment, Mr. Montressor, an amiable and wealthy solic- 
itor, carried off this paragon, her child was treated 
as his own, aad, indeed, he loved it more than the 
mother, whose pride in it arose from its likeness to 
herself in her fatal loveliness. 

She was as unprincipled as she was beautiful, and 
within a year or two of her marriage, she was to be 
seen constantly in the society of a gay, wealthy friend 
of her husband’s, who found himself drawn on, step 
by step, within the toils of this woman, until, driven 
to extremity by the peril of a discovery, he could no 
longer withhold an offer of protection in flight against 


“i hen n you see the original of this, you will » see one 
you should love by instinct. Keep it, and remember. 
The giver is reduced to extreme poverty, and dreads 
lest she should be forced to part from it, In your 
hands it must be guarded carefully, Remember !” 


Who had placed it there? Beyond the dresser, 
who always had the key of the room, no one had 
been seen to enter it. The woman denied that the 
room had been left unguarded for a moment. How 
came it there? The ordinary people engaged about 
the establishment had seen no one who could give a 
clue to this mystery. A poor woman, a lace-mender, 
who was employed for the ladies, and who was the 
only person liable to be disengaged at the time, was 
questioned. No. She had seen no stranger in or 
near the room, The mystery remained unsolved. 

It was a matter of conjecture that one so young and 
attractive as Felice should be able to keep aloof trom 
so many admirers. That she did so was a certainty. 
No one could boast of a warmer look than affability 
of manner accorded, and to all alike. There were a 
few favored habitucs allowed in the green room, and 
these occasionally drew her into conversation; but 
when this was the case, her manner was courteous, 
and her remarks revealed sense and good judgment, 
but never levity. Any one who watched her keenly 
would have observed a certain anxiety and nervous- 
ness when a stranger entered the room, and some- 
times even disappointment would be visible on her 
features. Why was this? It was because she nursed 
a vague expectation—vague, even to herself, and it 





the inevitable exposure which must soon take place. 
It was all arranged with deliberation on her side; 
there was no remorse, as there had been none on 
leaving her parents’ roof in the first instance. She 
felt some natural compunction on leaving her child— 
but then, it was sure to be well provided for, and it 
was off her hands. Hence, she had only herself to 
think of. The scandal would soon die away into 
oblivion, and, in short, without more consideration 
than concerned themselves, the guilty couple met, 
and together fled to the continent. We have seen 
that Mr. Montressor was driven to a madhouse by 
this unsuspected ending to a match which, on his 
side, was based on the truest affection. 
* * * * * * * 

It was about seven years after this event, thata 
child actress of wonderful promise made her appear- 
ance in one of the provincial theatres. Her beauty, 
her grace and pathos, were the wonder of theatrical 
circles. She was the rage. Wherever she went, 
crowded houses assembled to witness the touching 
impersonations of this child, who was positively be- 
come the fashion. The managers who engaged her 
had plays written expressly for the display of her 
talent, and they reaped a golden harvest out of the 
throngs she drew. Rarely, in one so young as this 
pretty and charming creature, had such grace, such 
intelligence, been seen; her sweet face alone would 
have captivated all hearts by the innocent candor of 
its expression. 

It was no extraordinary event for sobs to be heard 
during her performance; for the child had that rare 
power of awakening sympathy in scenes of mimic 
woe, which very few could withstand. Usually these 
juvenile actresses have a measured utterance, which 
fails to touch the sympathies, and which is mere 
repetition of a stilted, clap-trap teaching, clever, as a 
feat of memory, but unnatural in expression and 
effect. The child Felice rose above these ordinary 
displays, and in her impersonations revealed sensi- 
bility aud taste. 

On one memorable occasion, when she had been 
more than usually successful, in a play which suited 
her peculiar powers, a singular incident occurred. 
The youthful heroine has been deserted while an in- 
fant by her mother, who, stung by remorse, after- 
wards attends her as nurse, and when she can no 
longer withhold the truth, declares herself as the 
mother of her she has so fondly tended. The passion- 
ate declaration is heard with joy by the child, who 
has instinctively loved her humble attendant, and 
the exclamation, ‘Are you indeed my mother?” was 
received with bursts of applause. But high above 
these signs of approval, rose a loud shriek of terror 
or dismay, as it seemed, and a woman’s voice was 
heard, in piteous accents, screaming aloud: 

“Take her away—do not let me see her, for the 
love of Heaven!” 

There was a vast stir in the house, and then a 
prostrate form was borne out of the gallery. Some 
poor woman had been over-excited by the scene, and 
had fainted helplessly away. The circumstance cre- 
ated a great deal of excitement in the house, and was 
made the subject of a few paragraphs in the provin- 
cial papers; but it only had the effect of heightening 
the public curiosity to see this child who could create 
8o strong a sensation. 

Some years after, and when Felice had grown past 
girlhood, she still maintained the position her talents 
had won her on the boards. She was now between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, of a slender but 
pertect figure, with a modest aud even serious ex- 
pression, which did not, however, mar the exquisite 
beauty of her countenance. She had received many 
valuable presents while in the profession, but once 
there was peculiar significance attached to the cir- 
cumstance attending the giving of one of them. 

She had entered her dressing-room after an arduous 
part, and, weary and exhausted, seated herself before 
her glass, for the purpose of unrobing. Before her 
lay a small parcel addressed to herself. Ina tattered 
piece of rag was enclosed a bracelet of considerable 
value, in the centre of which was a portrait. A folded 





had its share of resident fashionables, and in which 


paper bore these words: 


was impossible that strangers could hold a clue to 
the mystery. 

Felice became more popular, more admired; again 
and again a rumor went the round of the papers that 
she was engaged in marriage; but all these rumors 
were untrue. At last, the frequent visits to the green 
room of a young collegian, who had, in one of her 
provincial tours, made her the object of his marked 
attentions, and who renewed them on her re-appear- 
ance in the metropolis, became a subject of gossip in 
the theatre. He was a young, handsome man, im- 
petuous and ardent toa fault. It was evident to all 
that his admiration was sincere, and that his attach- 
ment deepened as Felice’s manner won his respect. 
She herself believed in his love when he ceased to 
address herin compliment, and refrained from the 
usual fulsome expressions which formed nearly the 
only feature in the conversation of her admirers; 

The girl shrank from these insinuations against her 
honor. Her pride confessed itself in reserve towards 
her young lover, which demanded from him inquiries 
as to the cause of her change of manner. She evaded 
explanation; but one night, after witnessing her 
performance, he left the stage box, from whence he 
had watched her every movement with fatal fascina- 
tion, and as she crossed the stage in answer to a 
clamorous demand for her re-appearance, he begged 
with an earnestness unmistakable in his pale cheek 
and firm-set mouth, for afew moments’ conversation. 
She could not speak, but led the way. It was the 
interval between the first and after piece, when the 
floods of muslin and shimmer of wings comprising 
the ballet, had just flitted out of the green-room, 
after innumerable poses before the large glass, and 
had thus left the room vacant when they took their 
position on the stage. 

They were alone. He took her hand, and spoke 
clearly but rapidly. 

“Felice, you must have seen, for I cannot hide my 
love for you. The thought of you possesses me utter- 
ly. Give me love for love. Speak!” 

She drew back her hand, though at the same time 
she said, in a low voice: 

“T do give it; for I hold you most dear of all who 
have ever addressed me,” 


delight. 

“Yes; and yet—” 

She hesitated. 

“Yet what? What is there to restrain our joy, 
our perfect joy?” . 

He drew her to his side. She shrank away witha 
look which chilled him. 

“Though,” she murmured, “ both of us confess this 
love, you know as well as I, that we must part.” 
“Part! 

“Part!” she repeated, firmly. ‘ We are not equals, 
and we must resigu this passion.” 

‘*Now?” he asked, with impetuosity; “ now, when 
you confess so much?” 

“Yes; for in that confession exists the necessity of 
separation.” 

He dropped her hands, and stood looking at her 
with dismay. Now he could no longer hide trom 
himself this glaring, disagreeable truth. For a mo- 
ment he was silent, but he felt a presentiment of evil. 
Looking up, he saw Felice surveying him with a 
melancholy earnestness, while a slightly scornful curl 
of her lip betrayed her consciousness of the truth of 
their position. 1t was too true—she was his inferior. 
Stung by the knowledge that she could see this con- 
fession in his face, he spoke with precipitate warmth. 
“IT will not acknowledge the truth of your assertion 
to myself; but you force me to explain in what con- 
sists a real obstacle to our marriage at present. lam 
entirely dependent on another fur my position in lite. 
If I rebel against ’—he hesitated—“‘ against certain 
prejudices of society, in my choice, I lose caste, and 
worse, 1 must appear ungrateful to one whom I 
respect and venerate. But I will no longer act with 
deceit—give me your promise that you will not avoid 
my presence, or give another—” 

She shook her head, sadly. 

‘Give another preference,” he added. ‘‘ You shall 








hear of me yet, and with no slur upon my honor, for 









“You confess it!” he cried out, in a rapture of 
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trath shall guide me in whatever path 
pursue.” 


They parted, For weeks she neither saw |: 
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«When you see the original of this, » 


one you must love by instinct!” 


The remembrance confused her by it» 


significance. He spoke. It was a full-to:- 
voice. She listened as in a dream. 


he said. 


“J have had a great wish to be introdw: 
* At my age I may ure more f+ 


@ younger man. Allow me, then, to intr 
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She bowed her head, but could forn 
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Ha! Some strange truth was about t 


—what? She listened tremblingly. 


“Inthe first place, then, you bear 


marvellous likeness to one whom 1—! 
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much in my youth. From a feeling of 
if from no other cause, I could wish 
some kindness—any that I can, if it do: 
too much sacrifice.” 

She looked up in wonder. 

“J do not understand you,” she said. 


“ First,” he proceeded, * tell me, hav: » 


living?” 
“No,” she said. “ There is a little his: 
to my early days, and I rarely speak of | 
“You must,” he exclaimed, “ to me: 


ing her surprise, “‘ Pardon me, it is necy i. 
own happiness, and to that of one who tors 
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A sharp cry rang in their ears. Fess. 


deadly paleness. 

“It is nothing,” said the strany 
“Some business of the stage.” 

“No; they are not playing now.” 

As she moved towards the door, 
hand—a sound, half gasp, half gro: 
heart with an undefined tear. She v 
door. She paused and listened, J 
sound was repeated behind her, # : 
she beheld a huddled mass of rags « 
to the door of the green-room. 

It was no acted tragedy. There 
human form—a woman, gasping for 
which welled out from her at ever 

- breath. 
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round this poor wretched woman #° 
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“« When you see the original of this, you will see one 
you should love by instinct. Keep it, and remember. 
The giver is reduced to extreme poverty, and dreads 
lest she should be forced to part from it. In your 

' \ hands it must be guarded carefully, Remember? 
Who had placed it there? Beyond the dresser 
who always had the key of the room, no one had 
a been seen to enter it. The woman denied that the 
room had been left unguarded fur a moment. How 
_ came it there? The ordinary people engaged about 
the establishment had seen no one who could givea 
clue to this mystery. A poor woman, a lace-mender, 
who was employed for the ladies, and who was the 
only person liable to be disengaged at the time, was 
questioned. No. She had seen no stranger in or 
near the room, The mystery remained unsolved. 
It was a matter of conjecture that oneso young and 
attractive as Felice should be able to keep aloof from 
80 many admirers. That she did so was a certainty. 
No one could boast of a warmer look than affability 
of manner accorded, and to all alike. There were a 
few favored habitues allowed in the green room, and 
these occasionally drew her into conversation: but 
when this was the case, her manner was courteous 
and her remarks revealed sense and good judgment, 
but never levity. Any one who watched her keenly 
would have observed a certain anxiety and nervous- 
‘ness when a stranger entered the room, and some- 
times even disappointment would be visible on her 
features. Why was this? It was because she nursed 
| &@ vague expectation—vague, even to herself, and it 
was impossible that strangers could hold a clue to 
the mystery. 
Felice became more popular, more admired; again 
| and again a rumor went the round of the papers that 
she was engaged in marriage; but all these rumors 
were untrue. At last, the frequent visits to the green 
room of a young collegian, who had, in one of her 
provincial tours, made her the object of his marked 
' attentions, and who renewed them on her re-appear- 
ance in the metropolis, became a subject of gossip in 
‘the theatre. He was a young, handsome man, im- 
petuous and ardent to a fault. It was evident to all 
’ | that his admiration was sincere, and that his attach- 
* |ment deepened as Felice’s manner won his respect. 
| She herself believed in his love when he ceased to 
| address her in compliment, and refrained from the 
usual fulsome expressions which formed nearly the 
| only feature in the conversation of her admirers; 
“wt | The girl shrank from these insinuations against her 
1 +» |honor. Her pride confessed itself in reserve towards 
- | her young lover, which demanded from him inquiries 
| as to the cause of her change of manner. She evaded 
. |explanation; but one night, afler witnessing her 
performance, he left the stage box, from whence he 
| had watched her every movement with fatal fascina- 
| tion, and as she crossed the stage in answer to a 
clamorous demand for her re-appearance, he begged 
with an earnestness unmistakable in his pale cheek 
and firm-set mouth, for a few moments’ conversation. 
| She could not speak, but led the way. It was the 
interval between the first and after piece, when the 
i | floods of muslin and shimmer of wings comprising 
the ballet, had just flitted out of the green-room 
after innumerable poses befure the large glass, and 
had thus left the room vacant when they took their 





«| They were alone. 
| clearly but rapidly. 


| Felice, you must have seen, for I cannot hide my 
ve for you. The thought of you possesses me utter- 
a ge me love for love. Speak!” 
e drew back her hand, though 
she said, in a low voice: , ara ee, 
“TI do give it; for I hold you most dear of all who 
’ have ever addressed me,” 


He took her hand, and spoke 
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, “You contess it!” he cried out, in a 
1 anes. | delight. . ee 
on y “Yes; and yet—” 
tothe She hesitated. 
fs “Yet what? What is there to restrain our joy. 
ty our perfect joy?” ‘ 4 
nud He drew her to his side. She shrank awa; 
° ith 
«+. | look which chilled him. dihiiads bd 
“Though,” she murmured, “ both of us confess this 
- | love, you know as well as I, that we must part.” 
é a8 “Part! 
“Part!” she repeated, firmly. “Weare not equals, 


and we must resigu this passion.” 

‘“Now?” he asked, with impetuosity; now, when 
you confess so much ?” 

“Yes; for in that confession exists the necessity of 
separation.” 

He dropped her hands, and stood looking at her 
with dismay. Now he could no longer hide trom 
':- | himself this glaring, disagreeable truth. For a mo- 

ment he was silent, but he felt a presentiment of evil. 
Looking up, he saw Felice surveying him with a 
melancholy earnestness, while a slightly scornful curl 
of her lip betrayed her consciousness of the truth of 
their position. 1t was too true—she was his inferior. 
Stung by the knowledge that she could see this con- 
fession in his face, he spoke with precipitate warmth. 

“T will not acknowledge the truth of your assertion 
to myself; but you force me to explain in what con- 
sists a reul obstacle to our marriage at present. lam 
entirely dependent on another fur my position in life. 
If I rebel against ’—he hesitated—*‘ against certain 
prejudices of society, in my choice, I lose caste, and 
worse, I must appear ungrateful to one whom I 
respect and venerate. But I will no longer act with 
deceit—give me your promise that you will not avoid 
my presence, or give another—” 

She shook her head, sadly, 
“ Give another preference,” he added.“ You shall 
hear of me yet, and with no slur upon my honor, for 
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truth shall guide me in whatever path I may 
pursue.” 

They parted. For weeks she neither saw him, nor 
received a line from him. Yet he never missed a 
night of her performance; unseen, he watched her 
leave the theatre, and made himself aware of all her 
movements. He was waiting for the arrival in Eng- 
land of one who must decide his fate, and until then 
he kept from her presence with the rigid forbearance 
of a man of principle and honor. One night Felice 
was upon the stage, playing the character of the Jew- 
ess, before a crowded audience. Already she had 
approached the scaffold on which she is to be sacri- 
ficed to the flames, unaware of the rescue at hand. 
She trod with firm steps the pathway cleared by the 
crowd, she ascended the steps with proud composure, 
when, slowly turning round to face the audience, her 
glance fell upon the figure of her lover, who stood at 
the wings, watching, with looks of fear, her painfully 
real impersonation. By his side stood a gentleman 
of middle age, noble and distinguished in mien, upon 
whose face she gazed with an irrepressible and fasci- 
nated interest. 

The scene faded from before her eyes; some strange 
emotion, to which she could give no name, thrilled 
her from head to foot. Fortunately, it was the end 
of the scene—the curtain dropped rapidly, and, par- 
tially recovering ber self-possession, she was about to 
proceed to her own dressing-room. To do this, she 
must pass by the wing, and go through a passage 
facing the green-room door. 

Her lover had disappeared from the spot on which 
he stood—gone without a word. With a presenti- 
ment of impending change—whether for good or ill 
she knew not—Felice stepped into the room to recover 
herself from a momentary faintness. It was not, as 
she supposed, empty. Leaning against the fireplace, 
and reflected tu her enthralled sight in the large 
glass, which occupied nearly the length of one side of 
the room, was he who had stood near her lover; he 
at the first glance of whom she had been overcome 
by an involuntary magnetic shudder—by some un- 
controllable emotion, however mysterious its source. 


There he stood, gazing at her kindly, even sadly. 
And there, with eyes fixed upon his face, she traced, 
feature by feature, the original of the portrait en- 
trusted to her in the bracelet, and which she had so 
sacredly preserved. And while she still looked, the 
accompanying words flashed before her sight—those 
words which had haunted her young life with a sense 
of fatalism. 

“*When you see the original of this, you will see 
one you must love by instinct!” 

The remembrance confused her by its imperative 
significance. He spoke. It was a full-toned, pleasant 
voice. She listened as ina dream. 

“T have had a great wish to be introduced to you,” 
he said. “ At my age I may use more freedom than 
@ younger man. Allow me, then, to introduce myself 
as your very warm, though very recent admirer.” 

She bowed her head, but could form no reply. 

“T have,” he continued, “a greater interest in 
meeting you than you can surmise.” 

Ha! Some strange truth was about to be revealed 
—what? She listened tremblingly. 

“Inthe first place, then, you bear a singular, a 
marvellous likeness to one whom 1—I loved very 
much in my youth. From a feeling of compunction, 
if from no other cause, I could wish to show you 
some kindness—any that I can, if it does not involve 
too much sacrifice.” 

She looked up in wonder. 

“1 do not understand you,” she said. 

“First,” he proceeded, *‘ tell me, have you parents 
living?” 

“ No,” she said. “ There is a little history attached 
to my early days, and I rarely speak of it.” 

“You must,” he exclaimed, “to me!” Then, see- 
ing her surprise, “‘ Pardon me, it is necessary to your 
own happiness, and to that of one who loves you.” 

She was again silent for a moment; but with an 
effort, she said: 

“To explain my confidence, I must then tell you 
that when I speak I feel I am speaking to one whose 
face I know well, though I have never in my life seen 
you till now.” 

“How?” he inquired, in amazement. 

“ Listen!” 

She had placed her hand on his arm, in her ear- 
nestness. . 

“My mother—” she commenced. 

“Hush! what was that?” 

A sharp cry rang in their ears. Felice turned toa 
deadly paleness. 

“It is nothing,” said the stranger, consolingly. 
‘Some business of the stage.” 

“No; they are not playing now.” 

As she moved towards the door, a sound near at 
hand—a sound, half gasp, half groan—thrilled her 

heart with an undefined tear. She went out of the 
door. She paused and list i, Ina t the 
sound was repeated behind her, and, turning back, 
she beheld a huddled mass of rags at her feet, close 
to the door of the green-room. 

It was no acted tragedy. ‘There lay a wretched 
human form—a woman, gasping for very life, the life 
which welled out from her at every short, catching 
breath. 

The stranger, on Felice’s ery for help, put his arm 
round this poor wretched woman and lifted her into 
the room. A piteous, shuddering groan escaped her 
lips, from whence flowed a thin, dark stream of blood. 
They laid her on one of the cushioned benches run- 

ning round the room, and she appeared slightly to 

revive. As Felice lifted the long, snake-like tresses 








“Poor suffering creature! it is the lace-mender to 
the theatre!” 

The dying woman looked up in her face with grati- 
tude, then, slowly raising her eyes to the gentleman 
at Felice’s side, she murmured, in broken tones, for 
she was already convulsed with the agonies of death: 
‘She knows me asa poor lace-mender. Lieuten- 
ant L—., what do you know me for?” 

“Gracie! Good heaven! Gracie!—is it possible?” 
“True!” she gasped. ‘Felice, our child! Where 
—where is that bracelet? *IT'was l1—I who placed it 
in your room.” 

‘**O, my mother, it is here. 
cried Felice. 

“Right. He is—your father! Love him. 
once.” 

She sank back. The lower jaw drew down ina 
convulsion ghastly to behold, the teeth chattered 
with their last agony, her breath ebbed slowly away, 
choked by the red stream that trickled slowly down; 
a shiver passed over the limbs like a wave, her face 
stiffened—Gracie was dead. 

Felice felt herself drawn gently away from this 
fearful scene. Upon whose shoulder rested her head? 
It was her father’s. Whose hand then held hers 
with a tender pressure? It was her lover’s. 

“ Felice,” said Lieutenant L——, “he loves you. 
I have never married, and he is my adopted son. It 
was at his request I came here to judgeof you. Little 
did I guess what revelations I should hear. My con- 
sent to your union is the only recompense I can make 
to her who lies there, dead. You are my own child, 
and your union will make you both my children.” 
He turned to the lifeless body, and as he did so, he 
murmured, “ Between us two there must be but one 
judge. I have failed in my duty to the past—may 
the happiness of our child’s future redeem that sin.” 


I never part from it!” 


I did 


COUNT W—'S GHOST STORY. 


WE had arrived in Stockholm late one hot sum- 
mer’s evening in the year 1827, and after spending 
the next morning in unpacking and settling our- 
selves in our hotel, we started towards five o’clock to 
dine with Count W——, with whom we had some 
acquaintance during his stay in England some months 
previously. 

As our host had considerately promised, there was 
no party, only himself and one of his unmarried sis- 
ters who presided as hostess; for the count himself 
had never been married. We were therefore a “ parti 
carre,” but by no means a quiet or stiff one, for we 
had many topics of mutual interest to discuss. The 
count had his old English friends to inquire after, 
and we on our part had many questions to ask with 
reference to the new acquaintances we hoped to 
make during our stay in the Swedish capital. In 
the course of our excellent little dinner, I happened 
to remark on the beauty of the furniture of the suite 
of rooms, in the end of ohe of which we were then 
sitting, and my observation induced the count to say 
that as I had admired some, he would show me all, 
if we would walk through them after dinner. After 
dinner, however, brought its own talk, and we sat 
round the open window gazing into the twilight, 
talking over our mutual acquaintance without again 
thinking of our host’s offer. 

One tamily in particular we touched upon, known 
to us all—an English family, to one member of 
which Count W— alluded when he said to me: 

1 should not have thought you could have known 
her, for she lived abroad fur some years before her 
death.” 

* Yes,” I replied, “ but still I quite remember see- 
ing her when I was about fourteen; a beautiful tall 
girl, with a fine figure, and melancholy dark eyes. 
‘There was something unattractive to me about her 
though, in spite of her beauty, for her manner was 
cold, almost repelling.” 

‘*To those with whom she was but little acquainted 
her manner was indeed reserved; but to her friends, 
her depth of feelings and occasional demonstration of 
ardent affection atoned amply for her apparent cold- 
ness. Indeed, the exclusiveness of her tastes, and 
the very few intimate friends she cared to possess, 
made her an object of worship, almost, to those few. 
Of whom,” he added, “I was one.” 

** You knew her well, then?” I asked. 

*‘ Intimately,” he answered, “‘ both before and after 
her marriage.” 

*‘ J have heard,” I said, with some hesitation, for I 
was uncertain how far I might venture with him on 
the subject, ‘* that her married life was not a very 
happy one.” 

** She suffered,” he said, in a tone of deep feeling, 
“she suffered bitterly, and undeservedly. Never 
was there a more virtuous being, in reality, though 
appearances were against her; and even had she 
not been pure as she was, her disay pointed, sorrow- 
ing life would surely have atoned for much.” 

I was becoming deeply interested, and was medita- 
ting on how I could draw out from the count more of 
this melancholy history, over which there had always 
hung a veil of mystery, when, to my disappointment, 
he said: 

* But I have forgotten to claim your promise: you 
said you would honor me by looking through my 
rooms. You will come, will you not?” 

Conceiving that he wished to terminate a conver- 
sation which was perhaps painful to him, I at once 
rose, and followed him as he led us from the salon, 
and through a sort of small vestibule, to the door of 
aroom. Here he stopped, and turning tome witha 
slight smile, he said: 

**T am about to make a strange request. 





Will you 





| 
| 
i from the white but wrinkled furehead, she exclaimed: 


‘*With pleasure,” I said, smiling also; and we 
followed him into his bedroom. A plainly furnished, 
yet comfortable apartment, with two windows, a bed, 
tables, chairs, and the one door only by which we had 
entered. 

“Now,” said he again, ‘I have a second request 
to make—stranger, you will think, than the first. 
Will you oblige me by sitting for one moment in the 
chair beside the head of the bed? Thank you,” he 
said, as [did so. ‘I have a reason for asking you to 
sit in that particular chair, which you will appreciate 
when you have had the kindness to listen to a story 
which I propose telling you, if you have the patience 
to hear it. But first let us return to our chairs in 
the salon.” 

Again settled as comfortably as before, close to 
the open windows, for the evening was hot and sul- 
try, Count W—— began his story, which I will re- 
late as nearly as I can remember it in his own words: 
“We were speaking just now of Lady A—, and 
you asked me if I knew her. She was one of my 
dearest friends, and I was ever proud of the warm 
affection, confidence and sympathy which existed 
between us. She lived a great deal abroad with her 
parents and her sister, and rarely visited England, 
though she did so the year of her ill-fated marriage, 
which must have been the occasion you alluded to. 
“At the imperial court, at that time, there was a 
young officer, attached to his majesty’s person, good- 
looking, clever, and well-born. But in those words 
Ihave summed up his fortune, for he had not a penny 
in the world. He had no prospect of promotion 
either, except what was to be obtained by the im- 
perial smile, which unfortunately was not often turn- 
ed upon him, for his family’s political principles were 
in opposition to those of the existing ministry, whom 
his majesty had good reasons for wishing to con- 
ciliate. And therefore, though from a personal 
feeling of friendship he had given the young man the 
post he held, policy forbade further advancement. 
‘‘The reigning beauty was Lady A——, and where 
all worshipped one star, it was not thought strange 
that the eyes even of so humble an official as Gustav 
von L— should turn in admiration to her who 
walked so proudly amongst them all. Indifferent it 
seemed to the admiration of others, and to their de- 
votion also, this fair creature had a heart wholly 
given, though for some time she was scarcely aware 
of it herself, to young Gustav. 

‘“‘ Tliere were no secret meetings, no appointments, 
for none were needed. They met often in the crowded 
rooms, and none noticed the powerful mutual mag- 
netism which always drew him to her side, and 
caused her eye to wander eagerly over the heads of 
others anxious for her smile, till it rested on the 
beloved object. Once sure that he was there, she 
gave herself up to the brilliant conversation, of 
which she was the soul and spirit, and charmed all; 
while she herself grew more and more animated, 
knowing that he would soon join the circle and listen 
to her words, and answer them with his own ready 
wit and sparkling merriment. 

“ But this could not last forever! 1t passed like a 
dream, and the awakening came. There was anoth- 
er, a hard stern man, who could not look untouched 
on such charms; and his position, unlike poor Gus- 
tav’s, fully entitled him to demand her hand. A 
chamberlain to the emperor, of unblemished honor 
and ancient family, Count M—— stood at the head 
of the nobility of his country. He made advances, 
which were not repulsed, for with her thoughts full 
of Gustav, she was blind to the motives of others. 
And the count at length felt himself fully warranted 
by her encouragement to make proposals in form. 
He was haughtily refused. 

‘“‘ Never before had he met such a rebuff, and op- 
position only increasing his resolution, he determined 
that he never would forego his object. It is needless 
to relate how he carried his point, but carry it he 
did; and Lady A——’s visit to England at that par- 
ticular time was a last effort to postpone, at least, 
the hated marriage. To decline it was now impos- 
sible; the count had manceuvred so well that he had 
won all her relations over to his side, and I, alas! 
her only sympathizing friend, was powerless. Gus- 
tav I knew and loved. But what could Ido? Her 
marriage with him was out of the question. All her 
relatives would have scouted the very idea, and his 
fortune was in Count M——’s hands, to make or mar. 
And mar it he most certainly would, had Gustav 
crossed him in a point like this. 

“The marriage took place, and Countess M—— 
was everywhere feted, and praised, and admired. 
But soon I saw her beauty fading; her beautiful face 
lost its lovely coloring, and grew pale and thin; an 
expression of pain grew habitual to her, and her eyes 
had in them a depth of suffering which revealed to 
me, who knew her secret, the agony of those constant 
meetings with Gustav, which she dared not openly 
avoid for fear of exciting suspicion, and which always 
aroused tresh pangs in her wounded, heart. 

‘I besought Gustav to go, to leave the court. But 
whither was he to fly? Appointments were ap- 
plied for, but in, vain; none saw the reason why so 
accomplished a cavalier should seek to leave the 
court; and his doom was fixed, when, after some 
years of service, promotion was offered him, ard that 
in so gracious a manner that it could not be refused. 

‘¢~ believe also, that Gustav himself could not 
make up his mind entirely to leave her presence. 

He told me often, when I tfied to reason with him, 
that the sight of her was necessary to his existence, 
and the one or two words which daily passed betwee:: 
them were boarded by him as his greatest treasures. 
Her intercourse with him was now of necessity less 





look at my bedruom?” 


sorrow when a week passed without her addressing 
one word to him; and his tone of despair when he 
said to mo, ‘She fergets me, she wild forget me now,’ 
imprinted itself deeply on my heart. So as time 
passed on, he went on drinking in the sweet poison, 
inflicting tortures on the heart of her he loved, and 
on his own—till the fatalend. But! must not an- 
ticiyiate. Countess M—— was rigidly faithful to her 
husband, and none knew or guessed the volcano that 
burnt in her bosom, but it raged none the less fierce- 
ly for being shut up, a close secret in her own heart. 
“A few years passed and I left her country, my 
diplomatic duties bringing me here to a northern 
home. Our parting was a sad one, for I was almost 
her only friend, and she loved me doubly, I knew, 
for Gustav’s sake. And I thought then I should 
never see her again. 

“One night I lay sleeping in the room you have 
seen, when suddenly I awoke with a start, and hear- 
inga slight rustling sound, I raised myself in my 
bed, and to my unutterable horror, I saw distinctly 
by the light of alamp which burnt beside my bed, 
the figure of Countess M——! Paralyzed with affright 
I watched it. Itadvanced slowly, and taking up my 
dressing-gown from the chair in which I asked you 
just now to sit, the figure laid it down on the foot of 
the bed, and seating itself in the chair, gazed silently 
on me with its dark, sorrowful eyes. 

““T gasped out, ‘ What is it?’ and the soft gentle 
voice I knew so well, answered: 

“«* Have you not heard? O! have you not heard?’ 

“¢T have heard nothing; what is it? what is it?’ 

** Go to Gustav, go to Gustav!’ 

“¢To Gustav!’ [ said, gasping with terror, so that 
I could scarcely utter a word: ‘why, what has hap- 
pened ?” vs 

“¢ Go!’ her voice said once more, ‘ go.’ 

**T looked fixedly at her, but she disappeared, and 
I fell back again in my bed, and must have slept, or 
at least I think so now, for the next thing I remem- 
ber was starting up again, and seeing that lovely 
apparition once more by my bedside, and hearing 
words of melancholy kable which rang through 
my eats: ‘Are you not gone? O! goto Gustav. He 
needs comfort. O! go, go at once.’ 

“ ¢T will go,’ I said; but the horrible fveling of im- 
pending calamity, and the terror of the present 
moment were so strong upon me that I could not stir, 
and could only feel that her eyes were fixed on me 
with a wild eagerness; and though the wish to speak 
was great, I could not utter another syllable. For 
what seemed to me an age, though it could not have 
really been more than a minute, she fixed those 
eyes upon me, and then, as before, disappeared. 

“Again I fell into a kind of stupor, when for the 
third time the thrilling rustling sound aroused me, 





bedside, and the agonized pathos of her voice will 
ring in my ears till my dying day. 

“You are not gone,’ she half said, half sighed. ‘O, 
poor, poor, Gustav!’ 

‘*¢T go,’ I cried, ‘I go instantly.’ 

“And then her last words: 

*¢Youare too late! Poor Gustav! Too late, too 
late!’ 

“The last words got fainter and fainter, and as the 
sound died away, the figure vanished also. I sank 
vace more into a state of unconsciousness, and when 
I roused myself the sun was shining into my cham- 
ber, and everything wore its usual aspect. I tried to 
persuade myself that my vision of last night was 
only a dream; but my eyes fell upon my dressing- 
gown lyinz in its unaccustomed place on the foot of 
the bed, and not on the chair whereI knew I had 
placed it the night befure, and I felt sure then of 
what had happened. 

‘‘It all came upon meat once, andI was right. 
The next post brought me the news of the death of 
Countess M—— at V——, ‘hundreds of miies from 
where I was. Another letter told me that a friend 
had broken the news to Gustav, and an hour after he 
was found in his room, a corpse. Alas! I was indeed 
‘too late.’ His death must have taken place at the 
moment at which she appeared to me for the third 
and last time!”’ 


EDIBLE REPTILES. 

Dr. Livingstone speaks of a large African frog call- 
ed the matlametlo, of which his children partook with 
eagerness. This monster frog is nearly half a foot, 
with a breadth of four and a half inches, and when 
cooked, looks much likea chicken. After a thunder- 
shower, the pools, even in the driest parts of the Afri- 
can desert, are alive with matlametloes; and the 
natives, not unnaturally, believe they are born of 
the thunder-cloud, and descend to earth with the 
rain. During the season of drought, the matlametlo 
takes up his abode in a hole of his own making at the 
root of certain bushes, and as he seldom emerges from 
his retreat, a large variety of spider spins his web 
across the orifice, and provides the tenant gratuitous- 
ly with a screen; but the gift often proves a fatal 
one, serving to guide the hungry Bushman to the 
reptile’s hiding-place. The matlametlo would make 
a worthy companion-dish to the bull-frog, considered 
equal to fowl in the Antilles. 

Among the various temptations to extravagance 
exhibited in the Siamese market-places, nothing as- 
tonished Turpin more than a number of hideous, 
ball-shaped toads, spitted ready for the cook. Judg- 
ing from the abundant supply, there would seem to 
be a general demand for the houhan—a name given 
to this edible toad in imitation of its cry, which is so 
loud that two of them are sufficient *‘to disturb a 
whole country.” The common toad is habitually 








familiar than of old; and I remember well his look of 


eaten by Africans. 


and for the last time Countess M—— stood beside my ; 
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RE-MARRIED.—A few hours after a recent wed- 

ding in Shutesbury the officiating clergyman discov- 

1 ered that the fact of his residence out of the State 

disqualified him for legally marrying. He hunted 

| up the couple with all possible speed, and returned 

the fee, and they were married over again by the re- 
gular pastor of the parish. 
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BROOKLYN. 

With the present number we continue a series of 
sketches of the principal cities of the Union, which 
we have at various times presented to our readers. 

The city of Brooklyn is now the third in size and 
population in the United States, containing upwards 
of three hundred thousand inhabitants. It was set- 
tled in 1625 by a band of Walloons, who were brought 
out as agriculturists by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany. They established themselves near where the 
navy yard now stands, calling their place ofsettlement 
Waalbogt (Walloons’ Bay), from which comes the 
present name, Wallabout Bay. The town was sub- 
sequently named Breuckelen, from a village in Hol- 
land. For many years the place was only ascattered 
hamlet, and in 1800 contained but a little over three 
thousand inhabitants. 

The city is now about seven miles and three quar- 
ters in length, with an average width of about three 
miles and a half, the greatest breadth being five 
miles. The western side has a water~front of eight 
miles, and there is also an extensive water front on 
the east side. The city is well laid out, the streets 
being broad, and intersecting each other at right 
angles. There are numerous handsome public build- 
ings, the principal of which are the City Hall, the 
Court House, the Lyceum, the Academy of Music 
and Washington Hall. There are over one hundred 
and thirty churches in Brooklyn, from whicli fact is 
derived the name sometimes applied to it, ‘‘ The City 
of Churches.” 

The principal thoroughfare is Fulton street, which 
is wide and handsomely built up. The private streets 
are spacious, and are lined with rows of shade trees. 
They are clean and well paved. The houses are 
handsome and attractive. The city being for the 
most part elevated above tide water, and open on all 
sides to the sea breeze, is a most delightful place of 
residence. That portion known as the Heights, front- 
ing on East River, south of Fulton street, and over- 
looking the city of New York, is seventy feet above 
the level of the sea, and commands a fine view of the 
surrounding country, and the bay. 

In spite of the proximity of Brooklyn to New York, 
it is largely engaged in manufactures and commerce, 
the former predominating. The principal navy yard 
of the United States is located on Wallabout Bay, 
and fronting Governor’s Island is the massive dock 
of the Atlantic Company. Brooklyn is furnished with 
gas and water by enterprising companies, and is con- 
nected with the remainder of Long Island by a 
railroad. 

Communication with the city of New York is main- 
tained by steamferries. There are at present between 
fifteen and twenty of these lines, employing between 
thirty-tive and forty first-class boats. These boats 
are run, at intervals of a few minutes, from sunrise 
until midnight, and some of them continue their trips 
through the night. The travel over the ferries is 
immense, and at certain seasons of the day some of 
the boats take over nearly one thousand persons, be- 
sides horses and vehicles, at one trip. The earnings 
of these ferries, however, do not benefit Brooklyn, 
as the lines are owned and worked by citizens of New 
York. The fare is now two cents on all the lines. 
The first ferry-boat propelled by steam used between 
the two cities was the ‘ Nassau,” which made its 
first trip on the tenth of May, 1813. In 1826, the 
Jackson and Walnut streets ferry was furnished 
with a steamboat, and after 1836, they began to be 
common. The most frequented lines are the Fulton 
and the South Ferries. 

Brooklyn was the scene of many interesting events 
during the Revolution, among which were the battle 
of Long Island, and the inhumanities practised upon 
their prisoners by the British, in the prison hulks in 
Wallabout Bay. It is estimated that eleven thousand 
five hundred Americans died in these plague ships. 








ABATTOIRS. 


The large cities of Europe contain many improve- 
ments which, in spite of our native enterprise, we 
might adopt with benefit. Among these are the 
Abattoirs, or public slaughter-houses, which exist in 
their greatest perfection in Paris. These slaughter- 
houses are placed on the outskirts of cities, and near 
ariver. Ifsituatedon the bank of the river, they are 
placed below the limits of the city. 

Paris is provided with one of them at the end of 
each principal suburb. All animals are required by 
law to be brought here for slaughter, and the health 
of the city is thus improved to a great degree, the 
streets are kept cleaner, and persons are not annoyed 
by the passage of animals through the public thor- 
oughfares. The Abattoirs are provided with stables 
for the proper keeping and comfort of animals until 
the time for slaughtering, and where the sick or dis- 
eased may be retained until cured, and thus prevent 
unwholesome meat from being sent to the market. 
There are also separate departments for killing, clean- 
ing, and cutting up, places of deposit for refuse mat- 
ter, melting houses where the fat is melted for tallow, 
reservoirs of water arranged in such a manner as to 
wash the entire place at any moment, sewers to carry 
off the waste, and quarters for employees. Particu- 
lar care is taken in the construction of the slaughter 
rooms. The floors are made of hard, close stone, and 
cemented in such a manner as to prevent any blood 
or other liquid soaking into them or leaking through 
them and putrefying. They are made to slope to- 
wards the sewer, and at the upper end is a large 
water plug, by means of which the fluors may be 
thoroughly washed whenever it is desired. The roof 
of the slaughter-louse is made to project nine or ten 
feet from the wall, which keeps the room always cvol 
by preventing the rays of the sun trom striking the 
walls. 

The charge for slaughtering an ox is $1.20, and as 
there are about one hundred and fifty thousand oxen 
annually slaughtered in Paris, the receipts for that 
period amount to about one hundred and eighty 
thousand doHars. : 

Such an arrangement would be a great blessing to 
our large cities, and would do much towards render- 
ing them cleaner and healthier. 





A SIMPLE AMUSEMENT. 

In these days of high winds and strong gales, a 
cheap and beautiful amusement is within the reach 
of all. A little trouble is all that is necessary to 
enable one to enjoy the delightful music of the o- 
lian Harp. The following is an excellent method of 
constructing the instrument: Take a box of thin 
board, tive inches deep, six inches wide, and the 
the length of the window in which it is to be used; 
place on the top at each end a little strip of wood a 
quarter of an inch thick and half an inch high, glue 
these pieces on as bridges for strings. Fasten across 
each end inside a piece of hard wood an inch square 
for holding the pegs. Into one of these fix as many 
pegs as there are to be strings, and into the other as 
many small brass pins. The instrument is then tu be 
strung with small catgut, one end of which is at- 
tached to the brass pins, and the other wound around 
the pegs. The strings should not be drawn tight, but 
must be tuned in unison. A thin board should then 
be placed over the strings, about three inches above 
the sounding board. Then place the box in the win- 
dow, partly open, so that the draft of air shall play 
upon the strings. On a moderately windy day the 
most delightful and fairy-like sounds will be given oft 
by the strings. 


CUSTOM. 

The miseries of human life, says the philosopher, 
are few indeed which laws can cause or cure; but he 
does not venture to include Custom. The necessity 
of doing the usual thing—that is, of following the 
precedents laid down by the great mass of society, 
who uphappily are neither wise nor witty—adds very 
much to those evils to which flesh is heir. The dull 
man makes a great point of fully attiring himself in 
black broadcloth, in order to dine with fourteen other 
dull men upon amidsummer night; the sixteenth 
man, whom (taking a generous average) we will sup- 
pose to be a sensible person, has to do the like. It 
takes a man of genius resolutely to refuse to put him- 
self to this inconvenience, even where only men are 
concerned. 








BEER AND ALE.—The national beverage of all Teu- 
tonic nations is ale, or beer. In some countries the 
government does not think it beneath its dignity to 
engage in the manufacture of it, and accordingly de- 
tives large profits from it. In Bavaria, the people 
once considered a rise of a few cents in the price of 
their beer as good cause for an attempt at revolution. 
In England, one brewery employs six hundred men, 
keeps one hundred and twenty horses, and brews an- 
nually upward of one million and a half bushels of 
malt. 





How TO copy ENGRAVINGS.—Engravings may be 
copied in the following manner: Moisten the sheet 
with diluted nitric acid, which wets and saturates the 
parts not inked. Then press the paper smoothly 
upon a sheet of zinc. The acid efches the metal, but 
the printed portion remains set off. When the plate 
is sufficiently cut by the acid, wash it in a solution of 
gum and weak phosphoric acid, which wets only the 
etched portions. The plate is then ready for taking 
impressions, as the roller distributes the ink only on 
the raised parts. 


NEXT WEEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“STRUCK BY THE LIGHTNING,” by Emma Garri- 
son Jones. 

“ AN OFFICIAL BLUNDER,” by Jas. D. M’Cabe, Jr. 

“FLIRTATION EXTRAORDINARY,” by Kate Put- 
nam. 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“(DISAPPOINTED AMBITION,” by Nell Clifford, un- 
avoidably omitted this week. 

“THE STRENGTH OF GRATITUDE,” an Italian 
Fable, translated by Mrs. P. H. Phelps. 

“VICTOIRE: or, The Turns of Fortune’s Wheel,” 
by Miss Amanda M. Hale. 

““HreTH KARL’s ROMANCE,” by L. Velona Stock- 
well. 

“ THE TRUANT,” by William L. Williams. 

“THE TRUEST PHILOSOPHY,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

“DEAD,” by Ellen Malvin. 

“Lucy,” by Fannie Stevens Bruce. 

“DRESSING My SISTER’s HAIR,” by Miss Camilla 
Willian. 

‘“ UNMASKED,” by Mattie Winfield Torrey. 





ENGLISH SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

The English schools for young girls, if we may 
judge from the accounts of them which are published 
in their newspapers, must be delectable places. It 
seems that at some of the principal establishments of 
this class, young ladies are flogged in the most de- 
grading manner. The punishment is administered 
sometimes in their rooms, and sometimes in the pres- 
ence of the whole school; and at such times the re- 
cipients of it are subjected to treatment that seems 
to us scarcely of a nature to improve their modesty. 
A culprit who is to be punished in this way, is 
made to pay for itin money. She has to pay for the 
“rod,” she has to pay the servant who robes her for 
punishment, and the governess who whips her. 
When the flogging, which is generally administered 
with a vim, is over, she is compelled to kiss the rod 
and thank her tormentors. 

We are assured that young ladies of sixteen and 
seventeen years old, and belonging to the aristocratic 
classes, have been treated in this degrading manner, 
and these facts are vouched for by the names of their 
relatives. Truly, it would be well for John Bull to 
look into this matter. He is so indignant over the 
wrongs of other people, that we think he might be 
willing to redress the injuries of his own daughters. 





THE ALMOND. 

The almond is a native of Barbary, but has been 
for many years extensively cultivated in the south of 
Europe, and the temperate parts of Asia. The tree 
yields abundant fruit, 4nd the nuts are largely ex- 
ported to foreign countries. The two kinds best 
known to commerce, are the bitter almond, and the 
sweet almond. The latter is a favorite article for 
dessert. It is dingly unwhol , however, as 
it is very difficult of digestion. An excellent oil is 
pressed from the sweet almond. The bitter almond 
contains less oil than the other kind. It has a 
strong narcotic power, which it derives from the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid. 1t may be eaten with 
impunity by the human species, but is said to be 
poisonous to dogs, and some of the other small ani- 
mals, The tree has been cultivated for several cen- 
turies in England, tor the sake of its delightful shade 
—the climate being too cold for the productiun of the 
nut, 











WORKINGMEN’S DINING-HALL.—A workmen’s 
dining-hall has been established in Dublin, on the 
principle of supplying wholesome food at cost prices. 
It accommodates nearly two thousand persons daily, 
and the price of a good dinner of soup, beef. potatoes 
and pudding is only four and a half pence. The 
waiters anu dish-washers are ladies of rank and 
wealth, who have volunteered to give their services 
to the institution until it becomes self-supporting. 








CLOCKED STOCKINGS.—Clocked stockings are again 
coming into tavor with ladies who wear looped or 
short skirts. “Trellis” patterns seem to be the 
most plenty; but the richest are ‘“ mosaics,” and the 
most brilliant the * star” styles. They come in spun 
silk and in Lisle thread that equals the finest silk in 
softness. Very few are in white. Most are un- 
bleached, and have the appearance of flesh color. 





“CATHERINE THE GREAT” AT A Fancy BALL.— 
The star of the evening at the fancy ball at the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, Paris, recently, was Princess 
Rimski Korsakoff, who personitied Catherine the 
Great, at the incredible cost of two millions of francs. 
The story runs that she received her dress only the 
day before from her husband, Prince Korsakoff, now 
in Russia. It was made with scrupulous attention 
to accuracy according to a portrait at the winter 
palace of the Empress Catherine in her coronation 
robes. The train and skirt were of blue velvet, elab- 
orately embroidered with silver and trimmed with 
Siberian marten fur. The head-dress (and a tower- 
ing and barbarous edifice it looked, though pictur- 
esque withal,) was moreover fur literally covered with 
emeralds, and the rarest kind of pearls. A veilof old 
Venetian lace descended from the cap, and com- 
pletely enveloped the wearer’s person. The gloves 
and tan were got up in an equally expensive style. 





It was remarked, as extraordinary homage to the 


beauty and attractive appearance of the fair Russian 
who represented the Empress Catherine, that though 
three thousand persons were packed like sardines in 
Madame de Lhuy’s saloons, everybody made way for 
the Princess Rimski Korsakoff, and she was able to 
pass without inconvenience from room to room, trail- 
ing after her upwards of three yards of velvet. 





SENIOR WRANGLER. 

The term “ senior wrangler,” with which those who 
real English novels so often meet, is, in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, applied to the person who stands 
highest in the public mathematical examination for 
the bactelor’s degree. At the close of the last day of 
the examination, the candidates for “the honors” 
are arranged, according to merit, into three classes, 
of which the highest is called that of wranglers, the 
next that of senior optimes, and the third that of 
junior optimes. The whole comprise what is known 
as the mathematical tripos. Hence the senior wran- 
gler, or the highest in the first class, is the most dis- 
tinguished mathematician of the year. The word is 
derived from the old custom of requiring candidates 
for degrees to exhibit their prowess in public dispu- 
tations or wrangles. 





WISE SAYINGS. 
Pride joined with many virtues chokes them all. 
The prodigal robs his heir; the miser robs himself. 
We may be as good as we please, if we please to be 


If anything be not fitting, do it not; if it be not 
true, speak it not. 
Be not forward in words and slack in deeds. 





LorpD Byron's GRANDDAUGHTER.—It is remark- 
ed in one of the accounts of the scene in the House of 
Lords, recently, that one of the most notable of the 
new arrivals was the lady who came into the house 
escorted by the Earl of Lovelace, and who was re- 
cognized as the Lady Anne Isabella Noel King Noel, 
the granddaughter of Lord Byron. As she took her 
seat among the peeresses’ daughters, there were few 
who did not regard with a peculiar interest the 
somewhat pale face, light brown hair, and bright 
intelligent look of the daughter of “ Ada.” 





A POETICAL YoutTH.—A poetical young person on 
one of our wharves remarked to a porter, the other 
day, that he thought t1e warm weather was the har- 
binger of spring. The illiterate porter replied that 
he didn’t know anything about the harbinger, but 
the wharfinger had just gone home to dinner, “ be- 
cause he see him.” 





TESTING A CALF.—There exists, in Paris, an odd 
fashion at fancy balls of testing the shape of the leg, 
and showing that the handsome calf that struts 
along is only an imitation, which is to thrust a little 
flag into it with a very sharp point; of course the seat 
of sensation is not touched. 





ta? SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) | tir 
THE HUMAN HEART. 





The human heart ‘s a landscape fair, 
Arrayed in verdure fragrant, green, 
Where beauties, deathless, to be loved, 

Need but by artists to be seen. 


The human heart 's a fertile plain, 

Where flowers of fragrant beauty bloom 
To greet the eye of friendship ere 

Our all of joy is in the tomb. 


The human heart ‘s a vintage brown, 
Where grapes, in clusters rich and rare, 

Hang pendant from the drooping vines, 
And bask in friendship's sunlight fair. 


“The human heart ‘s a placid lake, 
Reflecting on its surface clear 8! 
The beauties of the heaven above, ‘i, 

As seen by loving mortals here. 


The human heart ‘s & painting rare, 
Where artist-fingers not in vain 
Have painted this immortal truth: 
Hearts loving here shall love again. 
*. . . . * . 
How many withered landscapes tell 
The sad effects of frost's cold blight! 
Ah! human frosts, too, blighting cast 
A gloom o*er hearts as dark as night. 


Tornadoes, whirlwinds, in their wrath, 
The burning sun's unpitying rays, Bais 4: ANS 
How oft change blooming lands to waste, Aedes | “— 
How oft in sorrow clothe bright days! anes - 


Rude, wicked hands the vintage seek, 
And pluck the grapes, and tear the vine, 
And waste heart-grapes, and tendrils break “ " 
That round the human heart entwine. \ 


The wrathful storm, the clumsy boat, sav to 
How oft they mar the mirror-lake! see are 
Discordant words or hideous face 
Will so the heart's bright mirror break. 


Damp days the painting fair will mould nes ee 
And moths will spoil its beauties rare: ’ 1s 
So will the heart's bright beauties fade ar aay 
ad Through sad neglect and moths of care. ae 
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VICTOIRE: ee 


The Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE, 
ccuchonielittaisatl 


CHAPTER VI. ‘ 
THE VICTIM. 


O you think she is dead?’’ 
Rose Beauchamp rore up W! 
a whitening face, as she ask 
the question. Neither of t. 
two or three men who h 
brought the body on shore « 
swered, Dead or not dead 
was nothing to them. Ra!, ae 
Willoughby elbowed his + 
through the compact group t! 
closed around her. 
“] am a physician,” he s« 
quietly, and at that the peo 
fell back. Ralph knelt do 
by the girl. 
He did not a 
nched, ghastly , nor 
Be fell around it. What 





wet, clinging hair . 
there to remind him of the pretty fairy whom he i: 
at Baden-Baden? 

“T don’t think she is dead!” he said, presen! . 


afier a rapid examination. “ vee must insta: ‘| 
take measures for her recovery. ¥ 

“ Mon Dieu! where's the gol? growled on: 
the attendants. ‘“’Twould be an act of benevol«.. 
to let the poor thing die.” 

“T am afraid so, indeed,” said Ralph. 
it’s a sad sight.” 

St. John bowed gravely, and glanced at —~" 
did not regret that she shouki make her firs' 
quaintance with suffering in this shape. The 
was of a kind to appeal strongly to her sy _— 
and he was hot surprised to see her cheeks flus' 
her eyes grow humid. But she had seen enou, 
present, and he led her to the carriage from v 
they had alighted, and ordered it to be driven to 
hotel. 

Rose was silent most of the way. The iNumin: 
and the music, and all the splendor of the festa 
had lost their charms for her. 

“§t. John, it is terrible,” she said, at last. 

“ Yes,” he answered, quietly. : 

“To think what one so young must have su 
before she could nerve herself wo such a deed. 

| such things frequent?” : 
“Sadly frequent! That is only an atom in th 
regate of Parisian misery.” 

“The was silent a little. Most of her troubl: 

been of sentimental character. It was th 
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beauty and attractive appearance of the fair Russian 
who represented the Empress Catherine, that though 
three thousand persons were packed like sardines in 
Madame de Lhuy’s saloons, everybody made way for 
the Princess Rimski Korsakoff, and she was able to 
pass without inconvenience from room to room, trail- 
ing after her upwards of three yards of velvet. 


SENIOR WRANGLER. 

The term “ senior wrangler,” with which those who 
real English novels so often meet, is, in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, applied to the person who stands 
highest in the public mathematical examination for 
the backelor’s degree. At the close of the last day of 
the examination, the candidates for “ the honors” 
are arranged, according to merit, into three classes 
of which the highest is called that of wranglers, the 
next that of senior optimes, and the third that of 
junior optimes. The whole comprise what is known 
as the mathematical tripos. Hence the senior wran- 
gler, or the highest in the first class, is the most dis- 
tinguished mathematician of the year. The word is 
derived from the old custom of requiring candidates 
for degrees to exhibit their prowess in public dispu- 
tations or wrangles. 





WISE SAYINGS. 
Pride joined with many virtues chokes them all. 
The prodigal robs his heir; the miser robs himself. 
an may be as good as we please, if we please to be 





If anything be not fitting, do it not; if i 

t 
true, speak it not. d ae 
Be not forward in words and slack in deeds, 
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Lorp Byron's GRANDDAUGHTER.—It is remark- 
ed in one of the accounts of the scene in the House of 
Lords, recently, that one of the most notable of the 
new arrivals was the lady who came into the house 
escorted by the Earl of Lovelace, and who was re- 
cognized as the Lady Anne Isabella Noel King Noel, 
the granddaughter of Lord Byron. As she took her 
seat among the peeresses’ daughters, there were few 
who did not regard with a peculiar interest the 
somewhat pale face, light brown hair, and bright 
intelligent look of the daughter of “ Ada.” 





A POETICAL YoutH.—A poetical youn 

one of our wharves remarked toa sons, tie har 
day, that he thought tie warm weather was the har- 
binger of spring. The illiterate porter replied that 
he didn’t know anything about the harbinger, but 
tho wharfinger had just gone home to dinner, “be- 
cause he see him,” ‘ 





TESTING A CALF.—There exists, in Paris, 

i an odd 
fashion at fancy balls of testing the shape of the leg, 
and showing that the handsome calf that struts 
— is only an imitation, which is to thrust a little 

xg into it with avery sharp point; of cour: 
of sensation is not touched, : — 
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ta?" SELF-BInDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLaq always as good 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one hasa handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25, F 
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THE HUMAN HEART. 





BY EARL MARBLE. 


The human heart's a Jandscape fair, 
Arrayed in verdure fragrant, green, 
Where beauties, deathless, to be loved, 

Need but by artists to be seen. 


Is pene te ker c— 
The human heart ’s a fertile plain, 
Where flowers of fragrant beauty bloom 
To greet the eye of friendship ere 
Our all of joy is in the tomb. 
The human heart 's a vintage brown, 
Where grapes, in clusters rich and rare, 
Hang pendant from the drooping vines, 
And bask in friendship's sunlight fair. 


“The human heart ’s a placid lake, 
Reflecting on its surface clear 
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The beauties of the heaven above, 
As seen by loving mortals here. 


The human heart's a painting rare, 
Where artist-fingers not in vain 
Have painted this immortal truth: 
Hearts loving here shall love again. 
* * * * * * 
How many withered landscapes tell 
The sad effects of frost’s cold blight! 
Ah! human frosts, too, blighting cast 
A gloom o’er hearts as dark as night. 


Tornadoes, whirlwinds, in their wrath, 
The burning sun's unpitying rays, 

How oft change blooming lands to waste, 
How oft in sorrow clothe bright days! 


Rude, wicked hands the vintage seek, 
And pluck the grapes, and tear the vine, 
And waste heart-grapes, and tendrils break 
That round the human heart entwine. 


The wrathful storm, the clumsy boat, 
How oft they mar the mirror-lake! 
Discordant words or hideous face 
Will so the heart’s bright mirror break. 


Damp days the painting fair will mould? 
And moths will spoil its beauties rare: 
So will the heart's bright beauties fade 
° Through sad neglect and moths of care. 
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VICTOIRE: 


—OR,— 
The Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE VICTIM. 


O you think she is dead?’’ 

Rose Beauchamp rose up with 
a whitening face, as she asked 
the question. Neither of the 
two or three men who had 
brought the body on shore an- 
swered. Dead or not dead, it 
was nothing to them. Ralph 
Willoughby elbowed his way 
through the compact group that 
closed around her. 

‘“‘] am a physician,” he said, 
quietly, and at that the people 
fell back. Ralph knelt down 
by the girl. 

He did not recognize the 
pinched, ghastly face, nor the 
wet, clinging hair that fell around it. What was 
there to remind him of the pretty fairy whom he saw 
at Baden-Baden? 

“T don’t think she is dead!” he said, presently, 
afier a rapid examination. ‘You must instantly 
take measures for her recovery.” 

“Mon Diew! where’s the good?” growled one of 
the attendants. ‘’T would be an act of benevolence 
to let the poor thing die.” 

“T am afraid so, indeed,” said Ralph. 
it’s a sad sight.” 

St. John bowed gravely, and glanced at Rose. He 
did not regret that she should make her first ac- 
quaintance with suffering in this shape. The case 
was of a kind to appeal strongly to her sympathies, 
and he was hot surprised to see her cheeks flush and 
her eyes grow humid. But she had seen enough at 





“St. John, 


aggregate of Parisian misery.” 
Rose was silent a little. 


before she could nerve herself to such adeed. Are 
“Sadly frequent! That is only an atom in the vast 


Most of her troubles had 


time she had been brought face to face 1 with actual 
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bs You are ot go to 0 Torbay at once. I have: at last 





suftering. 
They reached the hotel, and had just finished a 
quiet lunch, when Ralph came rushing into their 
parlor. His face was quite white with excitement. 
“What is it, Ralph?” asked St. John, in that 
quiet tone that is so soothing to over-wrought im- 
pulses. 
‘*T bave brought that girl here,” Ralph replied, 
impulsively. “It is little Victuire!” 
St. John rose quickly. 
“ The little dancing-girl who helped you out of Le 
Grignac’s clutches?” 
Rose lifted her bright eyes to Ralph’s face, and he 
reddened under the look. The affair at Baden-Baden 
was an episode he would gladly have forgotten. He 
turned away rather hastily, and gave some orders 
concerning Victoire that were heartily assented to by 
St. John. 
Victoire had been tossing about on a fiery sea for 
she knew not how long. Its great waves had seemed 
forever bearing her further and further from land. 
Sometimes she would ride in shore, and mocking, 
elusive hands would be stretched out to her that 
would presently vanish in the lurid glare that was 
all around her. All at once, with a start, and a wild 
whirl of brain and nerves, and with pangs of keenest 
pain, she had seemed to be tossed on shore, the lurid 
atmosphere had taded, and she opened her eyes upon 
the pale light of a summer afternoon. She gazed 
about her vaguely for some minutes. It was a large, 
lofty room, and no one was in it except herself. Its 
two long windows were partly concealed by shutters ; 
the upper half of one was unclosed, and Victoire 
could see brick walls, and a strip of sky clouded by 
the city smoke. It was very high up, for a troop of 
doves who were swooping around the eaves were con- 
tinually dropping into sight, and their soft cooing 
was the only near sound. The roar of the city was 
audible, but it was distant and subdued. Where 
could she be? Victoire wondered. The massive, hand- 
some furniture, the rich hangings, the carpet with its 
bright beuquets, even the coal fire which was smoul- 
dering redly in the grate, were not French. As Vic- 
toire lay quite still, trying to make it out, a slight 
noise arrested her attention. 
“ Who is there?” she said, half-rising. 
For answer there was a light footfall on the car- 
pet, the bed-curtains were drawn further aside, and 
@ young girl appeared. 
O, are you better?” she said, brightening at once, 
her red cheeks glowing more redly, and her dark, 
soft eyes smiling. She came up to the bedside, and 
began smoothing out the clustering curls that lay 
thick around the white, blue-veined forehead. 
Victoire put up her hand. 
** Where is all my hair?” she asked, looking up 
with startled eyes. 
** We cut it off when you were so ill of the fever.” 
“‘T have been ill, then?” 
“O yes. Don’t you remember?” 
“ No cad 
Suddenly a new terror clutched Victoire’s weak- 
ened nerves. She sprang up. 
“Am Iwith monsieur? 0, tell me if Monsieur 
Le Grignac has found me?” 
Rose drew her down gently, and indeed it was not 
hard to do so, for the fictitious strength fled instantly, 
and she sank back, her tace whiter than snow. 
‘©O, no, no indeed!” Rose answered. ‘You need 
not fear him any more. You are among friends.” 
‘Friends? 1 have no friends! Little Victoire has 
no friends,” she said, in a woeful voice. Rose bent 
down and kissed her softly. 
“Don’t you remember Ralph Willoughby and the 
night at Baden-Baden, and your finding a kind old 
woman to nurse him?” 
‘“*No, no, I remember nothing,” interrupted Vic- 
toire, with the querulousness of sickness. 
But afterward, in the long hours of her slow con- 
valescence, it allcame back to her. She used to watch 
Rose going about full of brightness and vitality, with 
an admiration which her expressive face constantly 
betrayed. All at once, one day, it flashed upon her 
that this was the face she saw that afternoon at the 
cottage. The daguerreotype had not rendered the 
sunny lustre of the brown hair and the bloom and 
beauty of the complexion, but the round, proud curve 
of the cheek and chin and the luminous eyes were 
there. 
Victoire sighed silently at this discovery, but said 
nothing. By-and-by she was well enough to join 
them at their meals. She had told her whole story 
to Rose, and Rose had repeated it to the gentlemen, 
so that when she made her first appearance among 
them, St. John, no less than Ralph, was prepared to 
receive her with the greatest kindness. St. John’s 
keen, grave eyes watched her narrowly during that 
first interview. When she was gone out Ralph said: 


“ She is greatly changed. I should never know her 
for the girl whose piquancy and grace had so delight- 
ed me.” 

‘* Did you do her the honor to fall in love with 
her?” asked Rose, in rather a satirical tone. 

Ralph reddened, and with suspicious haste repel- 
led the charge. 

**T thought her very sweet and charming, as who 
would not?” he added. 

St. John looked up from his newspaper. 

“She is more than that,” he said, quietly, and was 
then silent. 

A red flush leaped to Rose Beauchamp’s cheeks. 
It burned there an hour atterward, when St. John 
coming in hastily, summoned her to the parlor. She 
went inrather proudly. He did not mind her looks, 





been of a sentimental character. 














present, and he led her to the carriage from which 
they had alighted, and ordered it to be driven to their 
hotel. 

Rose was silent most of the way. The illuminations 
and the music, and all the splendor of the festal day, 
had lost their charms for her. 

“St. John, it is terrible,” she said, at last. 

“Yes,” he answered, quietly. 

“To think what one so young must have suffered 
such things frequent?” 


It was the first 


butsaid, quickly: 


reticent, and Victoire presently left her. 


ly and pale, Victoire’s eyes were bright with expecta- 
tion, and St. John watched her speaking face with 
singular pleasure. 


pleted my busi here, and can spare time to 
take you there.” 
“And you?” she said, her color deepening. 
“*] shall return to Paris, and remain until Ralph 
completes his course. But the air is miasmatic—the 
town is reeking with pestilence. I am anxious to get 
you away. It will do that pale girl good also.” 
Rose suddenly grew white. 
“ But you will remain to incur the risk,” she said, 
in a low, passionate tone. 
St. Jobn looked at her, then got up suddenly, and 
walked to the other end of the room. After standing 
there a minute looking from the window, he turned, 
and said, curtly: 
“Will you please be ready to start to-morrow 
morning?” 
Rose went away with a full heart. Victoire going 
to her, found her sobbing as if her heart would break. 
The girl wondered, never having guessed that Rose 
had any cause for grief. But Rose was proud and 


The next morning they left Paris. Rose was state- 


Only Rose was in the carriage when Ralph came 
up to the window. He was looking rather haggard, 
and Rose said: 

“ We thought you were not coming to bid us good- 
by. Were you up late?” 

“T was up all night,” Ralph said, with a look in 
his eyes that made her own falter and droop. ‘“ I 
was at the Academy, and feared I should not have 
time tosay good-by to you. But Rose—” he hesitat- 
ed, “there is time for me to say that and something 
more—three short words that are quickly said—I 
love you.” 

Rose was silent. Presently he bent forward aad 
said, in an eager whisper, close to her ear: 

“If you will accept me, Rose, I willdo my best to 
make you the happiest wite in the world. Do you 
love me, dear?” 

A moment more of silence. Rose wasa young girl. 
It was very pleasant to be wooed in such fervent 
tones. Glancing up shyly, she could not help think- 
ing that was a handsome face beside her. She was 
almost tempted to answer him kindly; but in that 
instant another face came between—one older, no- 
bler, not like this one, fresh and young, but marked 
by the years that had not touched him lightly as they 
went, by the sorrows that had not spared him—not 
quite the face to please a young girl you would say, 
yet Rose worshippe'l it. So she said, coldly: 
*T do not love you, Ralph!” 

He almost staggered back, and there was anguish 
in his voice, as he said: 
“Not love me, Rose! My God! Is there then no 
hope?” 

** None whatever!” she said, relentlessly. 
He gazed at her a moment incredulously, his hand- 
some young face dark with pain. Perhaps it was 


her own heartache that made her cruel. She said, 
coldly : 

“T thought you were in love with the little danc- 
ing girl.” 


**Rose! you know I am not. I loved you three 
years ago—I have loved you ever since. If Victoire 
captivated my fancy, she did not touch my heart. I 
love only you.” 
Rose adjusted the cushions at her feet. 
“T am sorry,” was all she said, But she never for- 
got the look he gave her, as he turned away. Years 
afterward it haunted her, and came between her and 
all hopes of peace. 
St. John came out just then. Victoire was put 
into the carriage, and they drove off. 





Up and down the pavement in frontofthe Hotel de 
Ville, a tall, dark, handsome man was pacing—his 
brow bent and moody, a satirical smile now and then 
crossing his face. 

As the carriage rounded a corner, and this man 
caught sight of it, Victoire covered her face in her 
bands, and uttered a cry. 

“* What is it?” said St. John. 

“It was Captain Wallace,” said Victoire, “ the bad 
man who is the friend of Monsieur Le Grignac.” 

St. John leaned from the window, curious to see 
the man who had conspired with the Baden-Baden 
gamester to rob Ralph, but the captain had quickly 
passed from sight, having learned all that he wished 
to know. 

The carriage-was scon after exchanged for a dili- 

gence, which pursued its way steadily toward the 
sea, crossing vine-clad plains lying under the sun as 
goldenly clear as that of Italy. 
Another carriage conveying but one passenger 
followed leisurely, stopping where the first had stop- 
ped, the gentleman passenger taking the trouble to 
make numerous inquiries, which were readily an- 
swered by the innkeepers, because he said the preced- 
ing party were friends of his, whom he was exceed- 
ingly desirous to overtake. Yet great as waz his 
haste he did not urge his driver to any greater speed, 
but lay back in the carriage at his ease, lazily puffing 
great clouds of smoke from his meerschaum. 

And so in due'time both parties arrived at Torbay ; 
St. John established himselfat one hotel, and Cap- 
tain Wallace established himself near by. The next 
morning the captain having assured himself by cas- 
ual inquiries that the American gentleman had re- 
turned to Paris, strolled up and down the piazza, 
congratulating himself that the coast was now clear. 
It would go hard but he should win the prize. While 


capped breakers, yet: never noticing their beauty, he 





saw a lady pass down the steps of the neighboring 
hotel. 

She wore a piqvant round cap, its brim swept by a 
plume as gorgeously crimson as the lapwing’s breast. 
The beautiful face was half turned from him, but he 
could see how pearly white was her complexion, how 
indescribably bright and sparkling was the whole 
countenance. He knew it, too, for the same face he 
had seen in the carriage at St. John’s side, and his 
eye dilated a little, as he muttered to himself: 

“IT think she will do very well for Mrs. Wallace.” 
He watched the movements of the stately, graceful 
figure, as it went out seaward, stepping from rock 
to rock so lightly and easily. By-and-by he saw her 
step into a boat that swung loosely at the pier. She 
sat down there, and the boat rocked with the tide. 
Captain Wallace still watched her, idly puffing the 
smoke from his meerschaum. After .a little while 
he started up suddenly, caught up a glass that lay 
on a window-ledge near, and put it to his eye. The 
next moment he said aloud: 

‘*By Heaven, the boat is adrift!” And so saying, 
he sprang down the steps, and ran with his utmost 
speed for the heach. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE CAPTAIN’S WOOING. 


“ARE you going out?” said Victoire, the morning 
after their arrival. 

“‘Why should I stay in?” said Rose, petulantly. 
But the next instant she repented, and kissed the 
white, thin cheek, looking down into the sorrowful 
eyes. ‘Forgive me, dear! I’m not myself, I think. 
But I want to go alone.” 

Rose did indeed long to be alone. She had hated 
Paris, saying to herself every day that when she was 
at Torbay she would be happier. Now she was at 
Torbay with a mind and heart ill at ease. Her old 
love and jealousy remained to torment her. She 
could not escape it, and she walked down to the 
beach, thinking that never was any one so miserable , 
as she. Her life had always been a game of cross 

purposes. If Ralph were only St. John! 

She sat down in the boat, and its peaceful, rhythmic 

motion, as it rocked on the swaying tide, soothed her. 

By-and-by tears began to fall. The rebellious anger 

in her heart died away, ahd something tenderer and 

softer, if as painful, took its place. Thus absorbed in 

reverie, she did not notice that the boat had broken 

loose from its moorings, until twice its length from 

the shore had been measured ; then she started up in 

quick alarm, but she sat down again instantly, warn- 

ed by the fearful dipping of the boat, which was the 

frailest of toys. 

There were no oars in the boat; if there had been, 

she would have known how to use them. As it was, 

she grew pale with affright; it was not probable that 

she had been seen from tbe shore, for the out-going 
tide had carried her swiftly seaward. She gazed 
eagerly around for signs of help; except from the 
shore there could be none, for the broad, blue waste 
showed no sail. 

But looking back shoreward, she saw the figure of 
a man outlined for a moment against the golden 
background of sky, as he stood upon the pier; the 
next instant he had disappeared, and in a moment 

more, a tiny sail-boat shot out into the bay. The 
man stood erect, trimming the sail—she could see 
him plainly—and asmaller figure sat at the tiller. 
Rose was soon surethat she was seen, and the thought 
that help was coming gave her courage. 

She tried to calculate how long it would take them 
to come up with her; sometimes they gained upon 
her, but they wére beating against the wind, and 
progress was necessarily slow. Once a favorable flaw 
sprung up, and then the sail-boat came on 60 fast, 
that she could even distinguish something of the 
man’s face as he stood erect by the mainmast, and 
swung his hat to re-assure her. She took a crimson 
scarf from her neck, and waved it in return, almost 
crying for joy. But presently the wind died away, 
and then looking seaward, Rose could see a dense 
purple fog sleeping afar out on the waters, that crept 
slowly up and up, coming faster, faster still as a light 
wind spreng up, and beat in shore, its purple chang- 
ing to gray, and settling lower and lower, till opaque 
and impenetrable it closed around her, shutting out 
the land and the white, pursuing sail, shutting out 
hope as well, for she could not now hope that the 
sail-boat would overtake her, and if she escaped be- 
ing run down by some passing vessel, how should she 
fail of striking upon some one of the reefs that choked 
the bay, or being swamped by the great rollers that 
grew in magnitude and power every moment? 

It grew dark apace. The fog gloomed black around 
her, and if sometimes a sharp breath of wind cut a 
gap in it, to be instantly closed, it only revealed a 
wild, stormy heaven, where inky clouds were tumult- 
uously scurrying to and fro. 

The situation was appalling. There was no room 
now for any of the sentiments that only an hour ago 
had stirred her heart. She looked back with pathetic 
longing, praying only for life—life without love if 
it must be, but only life. 

Sometimes her agitation rose to such a height that 
she feared she should throw herself over the edge 
of the little skiff. The salt waves dashed their spray 
in her face; she was dripping wet, and quite chilled. 
Looking down upon her dress just before the last 
gleam of day melted into darkness, she saw how 
drenched it was, and remembered the girl whom she 
had seen drawn from the Seine near Pont du Neuf, 
stark, and cold, and wet. She shuddered at the 





he thought of this, and looked out over the white- 





ghastly picture. Should she look like that? All 
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this rosy warmth, this beauty of cheek and lip, this 
brightness of the eye, the tender, soft flash that melt- 
ed to the touch, changed to something so horrible. 
Yet perhaps she would never be found; then no cu- 
rious, unpitying eyes would look upon the poor, un- 
sightly wreck of what had once been so lovely. Deep 
down in the lonely heart of the sea she knew there 
were quiet places, where under the translucent wa- 
ter she might sleep soundly. Ifthat might be; that 
were better than to be tossed about an inert, shape- 
less mass, buffeted by the cruel winds, roughly 
handled by the breakers, pierced through and through 


And so as the night went on, and the darkness 
grew to be a palpable wall about her, and she could 
every moment feel the boat drawn down into the 
trough of a monster wave, never expecting it to rise 
again; when the salt drops beat upon her with fierce 
persistence, and the thunder of the sea and the sough 
of the waves deafened her, she grew weak, and al- 
most wild; all thoughts of eventual safety vanished, 
and she could only sit crying like a child, saying over 
and over again the prayers she knew, unable to shape 
any new petition, but clinging to the old forms she 
had been taught when a child. 

In this way hours passed; she must have lost con- 
sciousness at last, for she did not know when day 
broke, nor when a boat ran alongside the little dory, 
and she was lifted into it, pallid and insensible. When 
she was brought upon the shore, everybody said 
she was dead; but all were wrong. Her sensitive 
nerves might break under so tense a strain, but her 
splendid vitality, her robust vim, was not so easily de- 
stroyed. Rose came back from the dark shores of 
death, not with lingering, backward looks, but at 
once—recovering rapidly, and being quite herself by. 
the second day. 

It was singular that the gentleman whose exertions 
had rescued her had suddenly disappeared. St. 
John came post-haste from Paris tothank him, but he 
was not to be found. His name was not known, and 
a business exigency had called him away unexpect- 
edly; that was all that could be learned at the hotel. 


St. John lingered several days—days that were a 
torment to Rose. She was thankful when one morn- 
ing he came into the parlor to bid them good-by. 

* You will do very well without me?” he said. 

“O, very well,” said Rose, indifferently. His eyes 
seemed to turn involuntarily towards Victoire. 

“T cannot hope to be missed, then,” he said, smil- 
ing, yet there was something wistful in his look and 
tone. 

Victoire did not speak. She only lifted her eyes 
to his face—a moment she met his look—then a rosy 
flame suffused her cheeks, and the long lashes droop- 
ed again over the sweet eyes. 

Rose saw it all; her passionate soul stirred to its 
depths. So much tenderness, so much fire in a sin- 
gle look. Rose would have bartered her sou! for such 
a look from him. 

From that moment she believed she saw how it 
would be. 

St. John returned to Paris. He had been gone but 
two days when a card was hanled Rose by her own 
servant. She read the name, looking perplexed. 
*‘ Captain Vincent Wallace.” 

* It’s the gentleman, ma’am, who went after you in 
the boat.” 

“QO!” said Rose, with heightened color. 

She went up stairs, and made herself beautiful. 
Captain Wallace started as she entered the room. 
Her beauty astonished and allured him. His hand- 
some black eyes flashed a compliment every time 
they looked at her. 

It suited him that day to be gentlemanly and af- 
fable. In his manner there was just a dash of the 
poetic and chivalric. He could assume it at will, and 
he had never known it to fail in its potent effect. 

Rose saw that she could captivate him if she chose; 
the knowledge itself was a subtle flattery. What 
possessed her to smile so sweetly and listen so gra- 
ciously? Was it not a coquettish impulse born of 
the pain and bitterness that filled her heart? 

They talked of the sea, the sky, the weather, the 
boating, the line of yellow sands that gleamed against 
the sapphire sea. 

“It is as golden as your own hair,” said the cap- 
tain. ° 

**Do you like my hair?” said Rose, graciously. 

He answered her by a look. She smiled, and with 
a pretty movement her hand withdrew the comb, 
and the silken curls fell in a loose, golden shower to 
her lap. In a moment she gathered them up again, 
laughing archly, and declaring that if she had not 
known she owed him a great deal, she should not 
have favored him so far. 

When he was gone, she went upstairs. Glancing 
at her mirror, and noticing the pomegranate glow 
upon her cheeks, she smiled bitterly, saying: 

*T wonder if 1 should not make a successful co- 
quette? O, I am growing wicked very fast!” 

After this, she saw the captain every day. Once 
Victoire ventured to remonstrate, but was silenced 
by Rose’s scornful declaration that she knew how to 
take care of herself. She did her best to allure him, 
and succeeded. 

The denouement came earlier than Rose had an- 
ticipated. It was not the captain’s policy to lose 
time. Then all his sensuous nature was enthralled. 
He fancied himself—and perhaps he was—wildly in 
love with her. 

Rose shivered and grew pale under his passionate 
protestations. He attracted, and yet repelled her. 
She rose up in a vague alarm. 

‘Let me go now!” she entreated. “I shall see you 
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far he had mastered her. More and more tenderly 
he besought her. His stronger nature swayed and 
controlled hers. Ifshe had not loved St. John, she 
would surely have yielded. Was he forever to come 
between her and happiness? she asked herself, 
angrily. 

** Would to God I had never seen him!” she said in 
her heart. Then a wild impulse that was half a 
resolution came, to fly with this man to the world’s 
end, somewhere to forget this torturing, baffled, un- 
appreciated love that so sh i and agonized her. 


But she still pleaded for him, and Wallace yielded 
some of his hold upon her; he did not understand 
her, but he had confidence in his own resources. 

Rose shut herself up all day after he had left; her 
face was moody. She felt as though nothing could 
rouse her, and she was not prepared for the sensation 
that startled her late in the day. 

It wasjust dark, and she was dreading the even- 
ing, when a little note was brought in. Only a few 
words. 

“ Will Miss Beauchamp see her old friend Made- 
moiselle Hilain, to-night?” 

Miss Beauchamp’s face lighted. 

**T will see Mademoiselle Hilain,” she said, quictly. 

A moment more, and mademoiselle entered. Her 
face was quite pale, and there was a subdued glitter 
in her eyes, but she was very handsome and lady- 
like. She came forward gracefully. 

“ My dear mademoiselle!” 

‘*My dear Miss Rose!” and the two kissed each 
other. “Iam grateful to you, dear, for such a kind 
reception, after my unceremonious retreat from Rose- 
lands,” said Marie, laughing softly. 

“T supposed you had your reasons,” said Rose; but 
her manner implied that she wished to be informed 
of them. 

Mademoiselle drew out the embroidered mouchvir 
which had done such good service. 

“*My dear, it is at least a thousand times I have 
regretted since then, that I did not throw myself up- 
on your pity; Iso much needed your sweet sympa- 
thy. This was why I fled from your pleasant home 
—the only home the poor orphan has had for many 
years,” said Marie, tearfully. ‘‘ My brother had com- 
mitted acrime. Heappealed to me for aid; I had not 
courage to throw myself at your feet, and confess my 
disgrace, and therefore I fled in the night. It was 
my cowardice, dear Miss Beauchamp. It ismy great 
fault that I have no courage.” 

Marie paused to control the emotion that agitated 
her, and Rose looked on, rather coldly. Six months 
ago she would have implicitly trusted mademoiselle. 
But time had taught her much. She was fast learn- 
ing distrust, and growing cynical and sarcastic. 

“It was no matter, Marie,” she said, presently. 
“If you had trusted me, I might have been able to do 
something fur you, but since you did not require 
my assistance, I suppose you did not need it.” 

Marie raised her hands and eyes to the ceiling. 

* You do me injustice, there,’”’ she said, tremulous- 
ly. ‘It is my fate to be misapprehended, and I have 
now, dear Miss Rose, a further revelation to make, 
that I fear will alienate you still further from me.” 
And here Marie buried her face in her handker- 
chief. 

Rose lifted her eyes. There was not much encour- 
agement to proceed, in the proud, listless face, but 
Marie had a work in hand that must be done. 

*‘ What is it?” said Rose, listlessly. 

Marie had intended to approach the subject by 
graceful circumlocutions; but she saw, with her alert 
perceptions, that it was necessary to startle Miss 
Beauchamp. 

“Captain Vincent Wallace is here, paying court to 
you,” said Marie, her keen, dark eyes watching the 
effect of her abrupt speech. 

A wave of crimson color flowed over Miss Beau- 
champ’s face. 

“* Mademoiselle!” 

There was warning and offended pride in the voice, 
but Marie’s tact was not at fault. 

“T mention Captain Waliace, because it is necessa- 
ry to my revelation,” she said, with a pretty English- 
French accent. 

“T do not see what Captain Wallace has to do with 
your story,” said Rose, haughtily. ‘ But go on.” 

There was a peculiar light in Marie’s eyes, as she 
listened to this scornful speech, but her voice was 
suave and low, as she asked: 

“Does Miss Rose remember a French woman, who 
was associated with a friend of hers—one Mademoi- 
selle Hugo?” 

“Hugo! That was the name of Christine Beau- 
champ’s French bonne, the woman who was an ac- 
complice in her elopement with Earle Vincent.” 

Miss Beauchamp’s voice faltered on the last word, 
as if for the first time it had suggested something to 
her, and she looked up with startled eyes. 

‘Miss Beauchamp is mistaken,” said Marie, grave- 
ly. “ Mrs. Gordon has prejudiced her. Mademoiselle 
Hugo was notan accomplice in Christine Beauchamp’s 
shameful treachery. She did all in her power to re- 
strain her, but in vain. It was perhaps her duty to 
have betrayed her young mistress, but she loved her 
dearly, in spite of her faults, and could not find it in 
her heart todoso. And fur this, which was at best 
only an error, she has always been execrated by the 
Willoughbys.” 

“You speak as if you had authority,” said Rose. 

“The best authority, Miss Rose. I am Mademoi- 
selle Hugo.” 

Rose started. 

“You are giving a singular account of yourself, 








again to-morrow.” 


ly be necessary, unless there were something to be 
concealed,” said Rose, coldly. 

‘IT did not come here to speak of so insignificant a 
person as myself,” said Marie, humbly. “ Will you 
permit me to goon? After Earle Vincent married 
Miss Christine, he came to Paris. I lived with them 
two years; but the man’s nature is unspeakably self- 
ish and base, and the time came when I could not 
stay with them any longer. I went away, but 
through my brother, who has always maintained a 
connection with Captain Vincent, I was kept inform- 
ed of their movements. They bad a little girl, whom 
they called for her mother, Christine. The captain 
very soon tired of his wife; then there was downright 
quarrelling, in which I have no doubt Vincent was to 
blame, and he ended it by taking her to one of those 
private mad-houses in England, where, a week since, 
she was still alive. When he returned to Paris, he 
learned that the little Christine had been, during his 
absence, accidentally run over by a street vehicle, and 
killed. Her mangled body was shown him. But, 
mademoiselle, this was not true. The child’s nurse 
was bribed to tell this story, and the child was brought 
up by a person, who, besides other reasons for this 
act, had seen in her remarkable grace and dramatic 
talent. This child is now sixteen years old.” 

Mademoiselle had told her story in an even, un- 
moved voice. Now she stopped suddenly, and there 
was a short silence. 

# This is a very pretty story, Mademoiselle Hilain— 
or perhaps I should say Hugo, but I am at a loss to 
guess why you should tell it to me,” said Rose, with 
suppressed ire. 

Marie’s dark eyes shone like coals. 

“You have not, then, guessed that Earle Vincent 
and Vincent Wallace are the same?” she said, softly. 


The conviction had been forcing itself’ upon Rose, 
from the beginning of Marie’s narration, but now 
that it was put into curt words, she paled suddenly. 

“And that Miss Beauchamp’s wooer has a wife liv- 
ing?” she continued, blandly. 

Rose said not a word—only looked at her—but there 
was a singular gleam in the saffron pupils of her 
eyes, that warned her not togo too far. After amin- 
ute, she said: 

“Tt will not escape you that Earle Vincent’s child 
is heir to the Beauchamp estates in England; but you 
will hardly have guessed that this girl was named 
Victoire by the excellent person who adopted her. 
Do you know a girl named Victoire? Here, Miss 
Beauchamp, are papers to prove what I say; also to 
substantiate Victoire Vincent’s claim to the Beau- 
champ property.” 

Rose Beauchamp stood up, her face deadly white, 
but for the small crimson spot that stained either 
cheek, Marie, bold as she was, almost shrank from 
the fire of her eyes. 

“Do you want money for those papers?” opening 
@ purse, and pouring the shining coin upon a table. 
“Tf that is not enough, what more will you have? 
Tell me, and go,” said Rose, in measured, stony tones. 
“TI did not tell you tor money—I wished to do you 
a kindness,” said Marie, gently; ‘cependant I am 
poor—very poor”— It was Le Grignac’s hungry eyes 
that eyed the gold then. 

“Take it, then—all of it, if you choose!” inter- 
rupted Rose. 

Marie swept the coins into her hands, and hastily 
concealed them about her dress. 

“ Now go!” 

Marie was at the door, when a question stayed her. 
“ Does this man know that the girl—the heiress ”— 
with scornful emphasis—“ is living?” 

“ No ad 

Marie crept away, and Rose Beauchamp stood alone, 
face to face with a shame that appalled her. 

Her lover a villain, and herself a pretender to that 
upon which she had no just claim! No wonder that 
the proud head was bent low, and that the graceful 
torm shook with a tempest of sobs. She had allowed 
herself to feel under obligation to him; because of 
that obligation, and from a wayward impulse of her 
own, she had been sweetly gracious to him. Her face 
glowed to remember that he had touched her hand, 
called her by her Christian name, and once had even 
dared to kiss her cheek—he, the traitor, the consurt 
of gamblers and drunkards. 

How low she had fallen—this proud heiress of the 
Beauchamps! That thought, too, gave her a pang 
almost as deep. No longer an heiress, for the small 
American property seemed a mere bagatelle compar- 
ed with what her expectations had been. She re- 
membered her tormer assumption of superiority. She 
was being punished for her hautcur and pride. There 
were people who would be glad to know of her down- 
fall. How should she ever face the sneering Mrs. 
Grundys of society? 

Rose glanced down at the papers in her lap, and a 
thought flashed through her mind, that hushed her 
sobs, and made her face whiten. Why should she 
reveal her secret, and abuse herself? The proofs 
were in her own hands. Should she exalt this girl 
into an heiress—this girl who was stealing away the 

love that perhaps she might have won? Never! A 

grim determination settled upon the beautiful face. 

She got up quietly, crossed the room, and locked the 

package of papers in her escritoire, She had scarcely 

done so, when a servant came to the door. 

‘Captain Wallace in the parlor!” 

“IT will see Captain Wallace in a moment,” said 

Rose, a singular smile curving her lips, a singular 

gleam in her eyes. 

She did not need to bathe her eyes in rose-water— 

her sobs had been those tearless ones that shake the 

soul to its centre, but do not ease it of its burden. 





mademoiselle. The protection of an alias could hard- 


Her face was calm and proud. She knew she could 


trust herself, and she went down presently, drawing 
many idle eyes upon her as she crossed the hall to the 
parlor, where Captain Wallace waited for her alone, 

As soon as she was gone, a heavy curtain that 
swung before a bay window was pushed aside, and 
Victoire stepped out, pale, excited, almost crying. 
She glanced rather wistfully towards the escritoire, 
‘where the papers were locked. 

“If it could help my poor mother, I should have to 
tell,” said Victoire, clasping her hands in distress, 
“ But it would break my heart to do so. She has 
been good to me, though she is very unhappy—any 
one can see that. Does she not love Ralph, I wonder? 
How beautiful and queenly she is—while I—poor lit- 
tle Victoire, what kind of a figure would you make 
as an heiress, I wonder?” she said, half smiling, as 
she glanced at the petite shape reflected in the mir- 
ror. ‘‘I would never tell for myself—but poor mam- 
ma! Ah, if I knew what canbe done. I will ask St. 
John. Perhaps if I am very cautious, 1 can find out 
ail I want to know, without betraying anything.” 
And Victoire’s sweet face took a pretty, wise luok, 
that was infinitely charming. 





When Rose Beauchamp entered the parlor, Captain 
Wallace’s keen eyes eagerly searched her face, hoping 
there to read her decision. But it was impenetrable, 
and the captain experienced a slight falling away of 
his courage. If she should not accept him, after all 
—if she should refer him to her guardian, or baftle 
him by any excuse for delay! He chafed inwardly at 
the thought, but outwardly he was the impassioned 
lover. 

Rose heard him quietly. She let him go over all 
he had said the day before; she allowed him to mul- 
tiply his protestations, to accumulate flattering 
phrases; but when, emboldened by her silence, he 
sought to draw her towards him, she tore herself’ 
away, with an exclamation of loathing, and faced 
him with a look that went straight down through all 
the shams that he wore so gracefully, and made his 
base heart beat with a cowardly fear, and withered 
up his hopes as utterly and swiftly as the sirocco de- 
vours the fragile growths of the desert. 

“Captain Earle Vincent, if I could forgive the 
shameful treachery which has always been associated 
with your name in my mind, which made you always 
stand to me for the representative of all that was un- 
manly and ignoble; if I could tolerate the man whose 
associates for years have been the dregs of European 
society, whose life has been a shame and a blot upon 
honor and decency, and the foul scorn of the world, I 
could never forget the poor heart-broken wife yonder 
in an English mad-house. Indeed, Captain Vincent, 
when I recall your career, my indignation at the 
wrong you contemplated towards me, is lost in ab- 
horrence of your whole life and character. You can 
go now, sir. You have received your answer.” 
Vincent’s face was convulsed with rage and shame. 
The veins in his forehead swelled and grew purple, 
and his lips were livid. 

‘‘Who in the devil’s name has told you all this?” 
he said, hissing the words through his teeth. 

Rose raised her head proudly. 

“Did you think I had just learned it? You are 
very dull—I see that I must explain. It will be, I 
trust, an added edge to your punishment, to know 
that whatever favor I pretended to show you, I grant- 
ed with the intention of shaming you at last, in pre- 
cisely this way.” 

He ground his teeth. 

“If you knew it all this time, you are the cursedest 
hypocrite on earth!” 

“‘ Hypocrisy is the natural armor of a woman,” said 
Rose, calmly. ‘* Now, Captain Vincent, please relieve 
me of your presence.” 

He made one more effort. 

“ Miss Beauchamp—” 

The blaze in her eyes, the involuntary, ominous 
movement of the little white hand, the set, relentless 
lips, checked him midway, and he shrunk away from 
her presence, feeling meaner and more contemptible 
than he had ever felt in his lite—and Earle Vincent 
had explored the depths of degradation. But as he 
went, he shook his head, and muttered: 

“By Heaven, I’ll punish her for this!” 

Rose stood where he left her, a moment, a smile of 
triumph on her face. 

“{ have saved my pride,” she muttered, ‘and it 
has cost me only one large lie; but that is no matter. 
One gets used to lying. Now, then, to keep thesecret 
from that girl. Ican do it,I am sure. It is getting 
very easy to-be wicked;” and she laughed a harsh, 
bitter laugh, that strangely belied the promise of the 
lips whence it issued. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 


St. JOHN WILLOUGHBY did not return to Torbay 
until late in the autumn. In the meantime, he had 
taken a trip across the Channel. Ralph’s medical 
course was completed, and he was desirous of inspect- 
ing the English hospitals befure his return home. St. 
John accompanied him; always a curious student of 
the complex human being, he found this way of 
spending his time more refreshing and restful than 
any amount of mere idle pleasure-seeking would have 
been. 

So Ralph and he penetrated to places which the 
tourist seldom sees—beyond the cleanly-swept corri- 
dors and outer rooms, with their got-up, holiday air, 
into the very penetralia of the hospitals—where phy- 
sical agony, intensified to the last degree, lived out 
its wretched days, and only asked for the death that 
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gic asylums, where the sad sights move one to awe | 
and tenderest pity. 
They had just finished their survey, when they 
missed a railway train, and were forced to stop at a 
little town a hundred miles from London. 
“ Have you anything here worth seeing?” asked 
Ralph of a railway ofticial. 
“ Why, sir, there’s the castle, and there's Doctor 
Huxam’s private asylum for the insane—” 
“The very thing,” interrupted Ralph. ‘ Come on, 
St. John!” 
They easily found the asylum—a low, brown stone 
building, standing away from the road, under the 
protection of a sturdy company of English oaks. 
Doctor Huxam, a benign-looking gentleman of sixty, 
received them courteously, and accompanied them 
through the various apartments—pointing out re- 
markable cases, and filling the way with interesting 
details concerning the management of the institution. 
It had once been a very different affair, the doctor 
said. Ten years ago it was kept by an unscrupulous 
man, whose only object was to make money. 
«There are strange stories afloat concerning those 
days,” said Doctor Huxam. “ Half of them are, Ll 
dare say, inventions, yet I fancy there must have been 
foundation for such reports as got into circulation. It 
is a very easy way of disposing of inconvenient, in- 
the-way people—this sending them to an insane re- 
treat. In a majority of cases, they would in six 
months be in such a condition as to justify restraint. 
One or two such were left over to me by my prede- 
cessor.” 
They had made the tour of the establishment, and 
stopped upon the veranda to rest a few minutes, as 
the doctor made this remark. 
‘“‘] dare say you get an occasional glimpse here of 
the romance which underlies most of the lives that 
we think prosaic,” said St. John, quietly accepting 
the cigar which the doctor offered. 
They sat down, and the doctor watched the long 
blue curling columns of smoke unwind in the still, 
summer air a moment, before he answered. Then he 
said: 
“You are quite right, A case has just terminated, 
or, to speak in a less harsh, professional way, a lite 
has just ended, which had in it many of the incidents 
of romance—as we call it, forgetting that what to us 
is romance, is terribly, tragically real to somebody— 
as it was to this poor lady. I found her here when I 
came—a frail, spiritual-looking creature, who had 
once doubtless been very pretty. But the eyes had 
wept away their brightness, I fancy, and worry and 
grief had blanched her roses. The attendant who 
took care of her, and who had become singularly at- 
tached to her, told me her story. 
“She had been brought here two years before I 
came, in a nervous, excited state—which Ildertun, 
the director, was willing to accept as insanity—by a 
person whom she afterwards told this attendant was 
her husband. In a little while, this excitement wore 
away, and she became quite herself. It seemed she 
had been drawn into a marriage with a villain, who 
basely ill-used her, and now brought her here with 
the intention of publishing her death to the world. 
She had friends in the United States, she said, and 
the attendant, at her request, tried to communicate 
with them, but she was an illiterate person, and the 
attempt failed. No one ever came to the poor wo- 
man’s rescue, and she staid on and on, falling at last 
into a mild melancholy, that was a kind of insanity. 
For a few years after I came, a remittance was regu- 
larly received from some one who wrote under what 
I believed an alias, but that stopped by-and-by. Yet 
I kept her here, and did my best to make her com- 
fortable, until death relieved her of a life that must 
have been a heavy burden. She died yesterday, and 
her body lies in yonder little house. It is a strangely 
sweet face. Would you come and see her?” And 
the doctor, who seemed singularly interested in the 
case, rose and led the way across the green courtyard. 

St. John followed leisurely. He had no morbid 
fancy for feasting his eyes on death. He had found 
pain enough in his life, without going out of the way 
to seek it. He lingered, stopped to play with a child 
in the yard, and finally thought he would not follow 
further. He saw the door close behind Ralph and 
the doctor. Five—ten minutes passed, and then 
Ralph came out. He came up to him with heavy 
steps. 

“ Why, Ralph, what is the matter?” 

Ralph’s face flushed and paled by turns, and he 
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choked a little, as he said: 


very painful.” 


nothing alive about it except the burning eyes. 
“T will go,” he said, in a husky whisper. 


St. John looked at him, dimly guessing the secret— 
his whole face grown as white as death, and as still, 
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“St. John, you area brave fellow, I know. Call b 
up all your courage—if you go with me into yonder | & 
building. Don’t go, unless you can meet something | ¢ 
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Involuntarily, Ralph reached out his hand, and | ‘ 
they went together into that holy presence. There | 
she lay in her coffin, white, and still, and cold. The | | 
summer sun, shining in through the tremulous vine- | ‘ 
leaves about the window, flickered across her face, | 
and touched, with golden shimmer, the soft, scarcely | 
faded brown hair. The warm summer wind, thrill- | 
ing with life, satarated with fragrance, steals over the | « 
threshold, stirs the hair on the temples, and softly 
lifts the drapery about the poor heart that ached so 
long, which is at peace forever. 

The years have touched her lightly; there are no | ! 
outward scars, to tell of the conflict that went on so | ' 
long within. So fair, 80 young, so pure she looks, that | | 
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John’s memory, and he lives again in that old, dead | 











the seventeen years that are gone, slip away from St. |! 
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ed with the intention of shaming you at last, in 
cisely this way.” we 


hypoutty on earth!” 


Rose, calmly. ‘‘ Now, Captain Vincent, please relieve 
me of your presence.” 

















parlor, where Captain Wallace waited for her alone. 


Swung before a bay window was pushed aside, and 
Victoire stepped out, pale, excited, almost crying. 
She glanced rather wistfully towards the escritoire, 
‘ a the papers were locked. : 

“ If it could help my poor mother, I should have to 
tell,” said Victoire, clasping her hands in distress, 
“But it would break my heart to do so. She has 
been good to me, though she is very unhappy—any 
one can see that. Does she not love Ralph, I wonder? 
How beautiful and queenly she is—while I—poor lit- 
tle Victoire, what kind of a figure would you make 
asan heiress, I wonder?” she said, half smiling, as 
she glanced at the petite shape reflected in the mir- 
ror. ‘I would never tell for myself—but poor mam- 
ma! Ah, if I knew what canbe done. I will ask St. 
John. Perhaps if Iam very cautious, 1 can find out 
all I want to know, without betraying anything.” 
And Victoire’s sweet face took a pretty, wise luok, 
that was infinitely charming. 





When Rose Beauchamp entered the parlor, Captain 
Wallace’s keen eyes eagerly searched her face, hoping 
there to read her decision. But it was impenetrable. 
and the captain experienced a slight falling away of 
his courage. If she should not accept him, after all 
—if she should refer him to her guardian, or baftle 
him by any excuse for delay! He chafed inwardly at 
pea thought, but outwardly he was the impassioned 
over. 
Rose heard him quietly. She let him over 

he had said the day before; she allowed him ous 
tiply his protestations, to accumulate flattering 
phrases; but when, emboldened by her silence, he 
sought to draw her towards him, she tore herself’ 
away, with an exclamation of loathing, and faced 
him with « look that went straight down through all 
the shams that he wore so gracefully, and made his 
base heart beat with a cowardly fear, and withered 
up his hopes as utterly and swiftly as the sirocco de- 
vours the fragile growths of the desert. 
“Captain Earle Vincent, if I could forgive the 
shameful treachery which has always been associated 
with your name in my mind, which made you always 
stand to me for the representative of all that was un- 
manly and ignoble; if I could tolerate the man whose 
associates for years have been the dregs of European 
society, whose life has been a shame and a blot upon 
honor and decency, and the foul scorn of the world, I 
could never forget the poor heart-broken wife yonder 
in an English mad-house. Indeed, Captain Vincent, 
when I recall your career, my indignation at the 
wrong you contemplated towards me, is lost in ab- 
horrence of your whole life and character. You can 
go now, sir. You have received your answer.” 
Vincent’s face was convulsed with rage and shame, 
The veins in his forehead swelled and grew purple 
and his lips were livid. , 
“Who in the devil’s name has told you all this?” 
he said, hissing the words through his teeth. 

Rose raised her head proudly. 


“If you knew it all this time, you are the cursedest 
“ Hypocrisy is the natural armor of a woman,” said 


He made one more effort. 
“Miss Beauchamp—” 


The blaze in her eyes, the involuntary, ominous 


trust herself, and she went down presently, drawing 
many idle eyes upon her as she crossed the hall to the 


As soon as she was gone, a heavy curtain that 


movement of the little white hand, the set, relentless 
lips, checked him midway, and he shrunk away from 
her presence, feeling meaner and more contemptible 
than he had ever felt in his lite—and Earle Vincent 
had explored the depths of degradation. But as he 
went, he shook his head, and muttered: 

“‘ By Heaven, I’!] punish her for this!” 

Rose stood where he left her, a moment, a smile of 
triumph on her face. 

“Tt have saved my pride,” she muttered, ‘and it 
has cost me o one large lie; but that is no matter. 
One gets used to lying. Now, then, to keep the secret 
from that girl. Ican do it,I am sure. It is getting 
very easy to-be wicked ;” and she laughed a harsh, 
bitter laugh, that strangely belied the promise of the 
lips whence it issued. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 


St. JOHN WILLOUGHBY did not return to Torbay 
until late in the autumn. In the meantime, he had 
taken a trip across the Channel. Ralph’s medical 
course was completed, and he was desirous of inspect- 
ing the English hospitals before his return home. St. 
John accompanied him; always a curious student of 
the complex human being, he found this way of 
spending his time more refreshing and restful than 
— amount of mere idle pleasure-seeking would have 
n. 
So Ralph and he penetrated to places which the 
tourist sellom sees—beyond the cleanly-swept corri- 
dors and outer rooms, with their got-up, holiday air, 
into the very penetralia of the hospitals—where phy- 
sical agony, intensified to the last degree, lived out 
its wretched days, and only asked for the death that 
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“ Did you think I had just learned it? You are 
very dull—I see that I must explain. It will be, I 
trust, an added edge to your punishment, to know 
that whatever favor I pretended to show you, I grant- 

He ground his teeth. 
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¢ic asylums, where the sad sights move one to awe 

and tenderest pity. 

They had just finished their survey, when they 

missed a railway train, and were forced to stop at a 

little town a hundred miles from London. 

“Have you anything here worth seeing?” asked 

Ralph of a railway official. 

“Why, sir, there’s the castle, and there's Doctor 

Huxam’s private asylum for the insane—” 

“\ “The very thing,” interrupted Ralph. ‘Come on, 

St. John!” 

They easily found the asylum—a low, brown stone 

building, standing away from the road, under the 
protection of a sturdy company of English oaks. 

Doctor Huxam, a benign-looking gentleman of sixty, 
received them courteously, and accompanied them 
through the various apartments—pointing out re- 
markable cases, and filling the way with interesting 
details concerning the management of the institution. 
It had once been a very different affair, the doctor 
said. Ten years ago it was kept by an unscrupulous 
man, whose only object was to make money. 

‘There are strange stories afloat concerning those 
days,” said Doctor Huxam. ‘“‘ Half of them are, I 
dare say, inventions, yet I fancy there must have been 
foundation for such reports as got into circulation. It 
is avery easy way of disposing of inconvenient, in- 
the-way people—this sending them to an insane re- 
treat. In a majority of cases, they would in six 
months be in such a condition as to justify restraint. 
One or two such were left over to me by my prede- 
cessor.” 

They had made the tour of the establishment, and 
stopped upon the veranda to rest a few minutes, as 
the doctor made this remark. 

“I dare say you get an occasional glimpse here of 
the romance which underlies most of the lives that 
we think prosaic,” said St. John, quietly accepting 
the cigar which the doctor offered. 

They sat down, and the doctor watched the long 
blue curling columns of smoke unwind in the still, 
air a t, before he answered. Then he 








said: 

“ You are quite right. A case has just terminated, 
or, to speak in a less harsh, professional way, a lite 
has just ended, which had in it many of the incidents 
of romance—as we call it, forgetting that what to us 
is romance, is terribly, tragically real to somebody— 
as it was to this poor lady. I found her here when I 
came—a frail, spiritual-looking creature, who had 
once doubtless been very pretty. But the eyes had 
wept away their brightness, I fancy, and worry and 
grief had blanched her roses. The attendant who 
took care of her, and who had become singularly at- 
tached to her, told me her story. 

“She had been brought here two years before I 
came, in a nervous, excited state—which Ildertun, 
the director, was willing to accept as insanity—by a 
person whom she afterwards told this attendant was 
her husband. In a little while, this excitement wore 
away, and she became quite herself. It seemed she 
had been drawn into a marriage with a villain, who 
basely ill-used her, and now brought her here with 
the intention of publishing her death to the world. 
She had friends in the United States, she said, and 
the attendant, at her request, tried to communicate 
with them, but she was an illiterate person, and the 
attempt failed. No one ever came to the poor wo- 
man’s rescue, and she staid on and on, falling at last 
intoa mild melancholy, that was a kind of insanity. 
For a few years after I came, a remittance was regu- 
larly received from some one who wrote under what 
I believed an alias, but that stopped by-and-by. Yet 
I kept her here, and did my best to make her com- 
fortable, until death relieved her of a life that must 
have been a heavy burden. She died yesterday, and 
her body lies in yonder little house. It is a strangely 
sweet face. Would you come and see her?” And 
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the doctor, who seemed singularly interested in the 
case, rose and led the way across the green courtyard. 

St. John followed leisurely. He had no morbid 
fancy for feasting his eyes on death. He had found 
pain enough in his life, without going out of the way 
to seek it. He lingered, stopped to play with a child 
in the yard, and finally thought he would not follow 
further. He saw the door close behind Ralph and 
the doctor. Five—ten minutes passed, and then 
Ralph came out. He came up to him with heavy 
steps. 

“ Why, Ralph, what is the matter?” 

Ralph's face flushed and paled by turns, and he 
choked a little, as he said: 

“St. John, you area brave fellow, I know. Call 
up all your courage—if you go with me into yonder 
building. Don’t go, unless you can meet something 
very painful.” 

St. John looked at him, dimly guessing the secret— 
his whole face grown as white as death, and as still, 
nothing alive about it except the burning eyes. 

“T will go,” he said, in a husky whisper. 

Involuntarily, Ralph reached out his hand, and 
they went together into that holy presence. There 
she lay in her coffin, white, and still, and cold. The 
summer sun, shining in through the tremulous vine- 
leaves about the window, flickered across her face, 
and touched, with golden shimmer, the soft, scarcely 
faded brown hair. The warm summer wind, thrill- 
ing with lite, saturated with fragrance, steals over the 

threshold, stirs the hair on the temples, and softly 
lifts the drapery about the poor heart that ached so 
long, which is at peace forever. 

The years have touched her lightly; there are no 
outward scars, to tell of the conflict that went on so 


time}; again he kisses her as he says good-night, and | 
tells her in a whisper that to-morrow she will be a 
happy bride. 

All these years, while his heart and home had been 
empty and lonesome for the sake of that love and 
those memories, she had been imprisoned:here. How 
much she had suffered, God knew. If he had come 
a week ago, he might have told her how truly he for- 
gave her, and how fondly he had cherished her all 
these years. If he had come only last night, he might 
have held her in bis arms, and eased the passage over 
the dark river. Now there is nothing left for him to 
do. She will never know whose tears are raining on 
her face, whose kisses fall tenderly upon her, whose 
heart yearns over her almost to breaking. And so 
Ralph takes his arm and leads him away, blinded and 
benumbed, and scarcely conscious of anything more 
than a longing to get away somewhere alone. 

The little house is shut up again, with its solemn 
secret. The blinds are fast closed, and the golden 
fingers of the sunshine will never caress her any 
more. Nothing more here for Christine Beauchamp, 
except the grave that was opened this morning in the 
green turf of yonder dell. 


(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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A SURGEON’S STORY. 
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BY JAMES DABNEY. 





WHEN the warof the Rebellion broke out, I was 
assistant surgeon in a certain hospital in New York. 
I had been there some two or three years, not be- 
cause I liked the place, but because I meant to rise 
in my profession, and found greater means for im- 
provement and experience in the hospital than I 
could have enjoyed out of it. I intended to leave it 
in a tew years, and then strike out boldly in the great 
sea of chance, fur fame and fortune, which I meant 
to win. 

Just about this time, however, came the Rebellion, 
which, though it caused such harm to the country, 
proved, in the end, of great personal benefit to me, as 
it did to many others. I had always made surgery a 
specialty, as knowledge in that branch was scarce in 
this country before the war, and when the troubles 
came I knew there would be a demand for it. So I at 
once offered my services to the government. I ac- 
companied my application with such recommenda- 
tions as I could gather—and I had no reason to feel 
ashamed of them—and patiently awaited the result. 
It came, in due time, in the shape of a huge envelope 
from Washington, bearing the magic words “ Oficial 
business,” outside, and containing within its folds a 
brief but expressive document, which informed me 
that in the future 1 was to have the privilege of writ- 
ing “‘ surgeon” to my name, and of exerting my skill 
upon any unfortunate “boy in blue” that might 
come in my way within the limitsof the army of the 
Potomac; to which I was to repair immediately. 
With as little delay as possible, I left New York, and 
was soon chopping away on the poor fellows whom the 
ambulances brought in from the fatal banks of Bull 
Run. 

Well, time passed on, and Doctor Galen became a 
well-known man in the army of the Potomac, so that 
when the transfer of the forces took place from the 
Potomac to the Peninsula, he was favorably recom- 
mended for promotion from the post of regimental 
surgeon to that of medical director of an army corps. 
The change, however, was not made until after the 
retreat to the James River, and has nothing to do 
with this narration. 

The regiment to which I was attached was the 
—th New York. Its colonel was an oflicer of great 
capacity and remarkable promise. Yet he was, with- 
al, astern, cold man. He was somewhere near fifty, 
and had come to New York trom Italy, where he had 
been in service with Garibaldi. He was an American 
by birth, but had been away from his native land so 
long that he had become almost denationalized. 

In the same regiment was a private, a young man 
of about twenty-tive. He was a handsome, energetic 
young fellow, and one of the best soldiers in the regi- 
ment. He was of English birth, he said, and seemed 
to have no friends, no relations in this country, for he 
never received any letters or presents, as did the other 
men. He had frequently attracted the attention of 
his company, and of some of the regimental officers, 
but, to the astonishment of every one, the colonel 
steadily exerted himself to prevent any reward being 
given the young man. H—, for that was the name 
he went by, never complained, however, though he 
knew very well what was going on. He was strict in 
the discharge of his duty, and gave no cause for 
complaint. 

During the winter of 1861-62 the army lay before 
Centerville, doing very little, but scouting, picket- 
ing, and preparing for the spring campaign. Though 
there was nothing exciting in all this, it was very 
trying to the men, for the season was unusually se- 
vere, and the hospitals were well filled. 

One morning H—— came to my quarters. 

“* Well, H—,” said I, as he entered, “ what can I 
do for you this morning?” 

“T wish to go on the sick list, if you please, sir,”’ 
he replied, in a quiet tone. 

I started, and looked at him searchingly. Though I 
had seen the young soldier often, I had never been in 
his presence before. He was a slight, finely-formed 





long within. So fair, s» young, so pure she looks, that 
the seventeen years that are gone, slip away from St. 
John’s memory, and he lives again in that old, dead 











fellow, with the most effeminate face I ever saw. 
Had he been a woman I should have called him a 





tinction of being pretty. His voice was ssf and clear, 
and, though it did not seem to be that of a man, was 
hardly a woman’s. I gazed at him searchingly, but 
he bore my scrutiny well. 

“You are not sick, I hope, H——,” I said, at 
length. 

‘I am broken down, doctor,” he answered. ‘I 
have been on guard for five successive nights.” 

“The deuce you have!” I exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. ‘The regiment isn’t so short of men as that; 
is it?” 

‘No, sir,” he replied, quietly. ‘I was kept on by 
the colonel’s orders. He says the guard duty is very 
important just now, and he wants the best men in 
the regiment to be put on it.” 

«« Has he kept any one else on so long?” I asked. 
“No, sir. I would not come to you to-day, but that 
I know I am not capable of standing another night. 
1 should fall asleep on post from sheer exhaustion. 
Then I suppose I would be shot for sleeping in the 
presence of the enemy.” 

“By Jove!” I muttered, “that’s what colonel 
A— is up to.” 

I spoke louder than I intended. He heard me, and 
replied in a tone, in which there was some bitterness, 
in spite of his efforts to repress it. 

“JT am afraid so, sir. I do not see why Colonel 
A— should dislike me so much. I have never 
merited his displeasure. God knows,” he added, and 
I saw his features tremble, as with a sharp pain, “I 
would die to serve him.” 

“ Very good,” 1 said. ‘You can remain at your 
quarters for two days, and consider yourself on the 
sick list for that time.” 

Thanking me, he went away. The fellow per- 
plexed me. I was confident that there was some 
mystery existing between him and the colonel, and 
known only to those two. While 1 was musing upon 
this, the colonel sent for me. He received me with 
cold politeness. 

«‘ What is the matter with H——?” he asked. 
“He is broken down by the unusual fatigue to 
which he has been subjected. Five successive tours 
of guard duty would kill a much stronger man than 
he is.”” 

“Who has kept him on so long?” asked the col- 
onel, biting his lip. 

“He was kept on by your order, I believe, sir,” I 
replied, looking him full in the face; ‘and I must 
say, colonel, that I am surprised at your putting him 
to such a test, unless you wish to kill him.” 

Colonel A—— started,and looked at me searchingly. 

“Has H—— dared to reflect upon the conduct of 
his commanding officer?” he asked, coldly, but with- 
out meeting my eye. 

‘‘ He said no more than every one in the regiment 
has,” I replied, “‘that he regretted having gained 
your dislike, as he was sure he had done nothing to 
merit it.” 

“ Was that all he said, doctor?” 

“ He added,” I replied, after hesitating a moment, 
“that he would gladly die to serve you.” 

An expression of intense pain swept over Colonel 
A—’s face; but he was silent. After a brief pause, 
he said quietly: 

**T will not detain you longer, doctor. I am sorry 
to hear of H——’s sickness.” 

I was more perplexed when I left the room than I 
was when I entered it, and during the long winter I 
had no means of gratifying my curiosity. Indeed it 
was intensitied by the fact that, at the express request 
of Colonel A—, the president promoted H—— to a 
vacant lieutenancy in his company. 

At last we went to the Peninsula, and ere long my 
regiment was called on to participate in the desperate 
battle of Fair Oaks. That engagement brought me 
work enough, fer my regiment suffered terribly. As 
hardened as I thought I had become, I grew faint 
and sick over the dreadful work that gave me neither 
rest nor hope of rest. The little field-hospital which 
I had established on the edge of the swamp, seemed 
to me a perfect slaughter-house, and I longed more 
eagerly than I had ever done for a cessation of the 
fighting. It came, at last, a little after ten o’clock on 
Sunday morning. 

I had cleared out my hospital, and had sent my last 
man across the Chickahominy. My assistants were 
absent fur some purpose, and I was the only person 
in the little structure of boughs. Suddenly I was 
aroused from a reverie into which I had fallen, by the 
hurried entrance of some one. I looked up, and saw 
Colonel A—— standing before me. He was pale and 
exhausted, and was bleeding from a deep cut in the 
head. He held in his arms the inanimate form of 
Lieutenant H——. I never saw so much grief in a 
human face, as was written in that of Colonel A—— 
as he laid his burden on the rude table. 

“ Be quick, doctor, for God’s sake!” he said, pain- 
fully. 

“But you are wounded, colonel,” I exclaimed, 
when my astonishment would let me speak. 

“Never mind me. Attend to this one.” 

H— was wounded in the breast, and I saw ata 
glance that it was a dangerous and a doubtful case. 
I bent down to unloosen his coat, and examined the 
injury. Icould do no good. The aim had been true, 
and the ball had gone right through the heart. This 
was not my only discovery. I learned a part of the 
mystery that had hung over H—. 

“My God, colonel!” I exclaimed, looking up at 
him. “This is a woman!” 

“The only one that ever loved me,” groaned the 
colonel. ‘ She followed me here in this disguise, and, 
this morning, when I was in danger, saved me, who 
had done nothing but wrong her, at the cost of her 





beauty, and, as it was, I could not deny him the dis- 


own life. She was my wife, doctor.” 





Ir was a lurid night. The contemplative moon 
chewed its scud, for the clouds were flying rapidly 
over the zenith. The winds rose and fell with alter- 
nations of howling swells and low wails, It was a 
time for gloomy deeds. On such a night a wild Irish- 
man might shoot his Jandlord, or the moon. On such 
a night a constable in plain clothes might assume the 
gigantic proportions of a garroter, and have to cave 
in to the terrified wayfarer who would cry, “ My 
watch or my knife!” 

Beneath the boughs of a spreading sycamore might 
have been observed a tall figure wrapt in a dark cloak, 
which entirely concealed his identity. The mysteri- 
ous stranger listened intently. At last approaching 
footsteps were heard. 

“Ha! ha! he comes!” whispered the peculiar being, 
in an appalling voice. 

A hotseman drew near. A slouch hat concealed 
his countenance, and his feet were hidden in large 
boots that reached to the knees. Ata signal from 
the waiter beneath the sycamore, he drew rein and 
opened his umbrella. The mysterious stranger ap- 
proached him. 

“What is your mission, O wild and weird watcher?” 
asked the horseman. 

“Tt am bidden to ask thee—and thou must reveal it 
at thy peril—why—why is the baron’s steed, as it 
stands duly caparisoned for the chase, but a bad egg, 
after all?” 

* Alas, I know not!” said the other. 

“Jn vain!” shrieked the mysterious stranger, and 
disappeared in the gloom. 





CHAPTER II.—THE DISCOVERY. 


YEARS rolled on. Time fled. Months passed away. 
In fact, it was ages after the opening of our story. 
The worthy baron had long slept with his fathers, 
and the gallant palfrey had gone to the dogs. Things 
had altered considerably. The baronial hall had been 
altered into a railway station, and the stately syca- 
mores had been made sleepers of. 

Beneath a railway arch on the first day of the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, beneath a railway 
arch which stood where once a noble monarch of the 
forest had spread his gigantic limbs, there might have 
been seen, with the naked eye, a lean and cadaverous 
individual clad in a threadbare mantle of antique 
fashion. As he leaned on his staff, the wretched old 
man wept until the tears flowing down his farrowed 
cheeks considerably augmented the stagnant pools 
which are invariably inseparable from railway arches, 
and for which the engineering of an enlightened zeon 
has as yet found no remedy. 

Suddenly there was borne on the breeze the hur- 
ried sound of hoofs, about four, and in a few moments 
a hasty horseman hove in sight. His long gray beard 
floated behind him on the wind, and his bald head 
reflected the smiles of the glorious god of day. Ap- 
proaching the spot where the lean stranger was re- 
clining, he paused and gazed abont him with an air 
of bewilderment. 

‘Too late!” he murmured, and dashed away a tear 
with the forefinger of his gauntlet. 

The melancholy stranger had been watching him 
with deep interest.: 

Their eyes met! The horseman started! 

“Can it be? Yes! It is—you are—” 

“‘I were!” said thé other, with a tone of scathing 
grief. 

“I have discovered the mystery!” 

“It is, alas, too late! The venerable and respected 
baron is buried in Moorfields Cemetery, and his good 
horse is dust!’’ 

They fell into each other’s arms and wept for exactly 
an hour anda half. At length the horseman recov- 
ered himself with a start. 

“My friend, it may be a melancholy satisfaction to 
you to learn the solution of the mystery which for 
two centuries more or less has made me a wanderer 
in foreign climes, and has clouded your young days 
with an inscrutable thingumbob.” 

“It would, indeed. I give it up.” 

“ Because ”—whispered the horseman—‘ But no! 


hissed in his ear—‘‘ because it is (s)addled!”’ 
With these solemn words they parted, never to 
meet again! 


A SERIOUS JOKE. 

Even grim-visaged war sometimes relaxes into a 
grin. At a Kentucky railway station, in the early 
period of our late unhappy war, a conversation was 
going on about an expected battle between Buckner 
and Rousseau. ‘I will bet you ten dollars,” said a 
secesh, *‘ that Buckner will whip Rousseau.” “ Don’t 
you know, Billi,” said an individual, in a warning tone, 
“ that the Legislature of Kentucky has passed an ex- 
press law against aiding and abetting Buckner.” 

“Tam not aiding him.” 

“Yes, but you are, though; you are a-betting 
him!” 

The company looked round, thinking the man had 
intended a joke; but he was as serious as a judge 
passing sentence of death. 
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He left me before I could speak. 

This was all I ever knew. The nextday the colonel 
was shot in a skirmish, 1 had him buried in the 
grave where we had laid his wife, and to this day I 
have never learned the secret of their unhappy tives. 

The Ran in the Plysterions Biuffler. 

A Sensation in tivo convulsive Gasps,. 
CHAPTER I.—THE MEETING. 


Step this way, we may be overheard. Because”—he 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A GREAT FOOL. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


His name was John Holt; and, moreover, he looked 
like his name, or like the image which the sound of 
his name, in a musical ear, would call up in the mind. 
For Johns should be strong, and quiet, and true, and 
grave, and John Holt was all of these. Also, the 
name indicates that this John was not given to su- 
perfluous ornament either of person or manner. 
Physically he was so well-proportioned that his 
weight could scarcely be guessed, and so broad- 
sh »uldered that you had to set him beside another 
m in in order to realize his superior height. Hisskin 
was fair, and his eyes blue, but the hair, which had 
been tow-colored in his childhood, had deepened to 
brown. Ordinary persons would call him good-look- 
ing, rather than handsome, but a close observer 
would pronounce his protile perfect, and, his mouth 
and c'.in models of firm and symmetrical chiselling. 
The brows were straight and strong, though smooth, 
and his not very high forehead was broad and open. 
Altogether, it was such a face as would look well 
carved in granite, and had, in life, indeed, a some- 
what granite look; for John Holt’s face was not one 
of those which are called expressive, but wore, in 
repose, pretty nearly always the same look. Such 
faces are not mobile, nor are they intended to be. 
You do not expect the crag to sway in the breeze that 
waves the locust boughs. A pleasant voice,a pleasant 
smile, a pleasant light in the blue eyes, softened any 
appearance of sternness which strangers might have 
fancied they sawin him. His friends and acquaint- 
ances did not need any such gentle assurances. To 
them John Holt’s characteristics were a womanish 
gentleness, a most marvellous and absurd honesty, 
and a patience which, to them, looked only too much 
like cowardice. In his own family John was called a 
great fo»l. Outsiders sometimes applied the same 
epithet, but not in his hearing. 

John’s father had died when the lad was but ten 
years old, and left his wife to bring up her family of 
five children, and manage the farm. She was per- 
fectly capable of doing it, and even wary business 
men were on their guard when making a bargain 
with the sharp Yankee matron. Four of herchildren 
followed in her footsteps, and knew perfectly well 
which was the best end of a bargain; but John—well, 
if he was a fool it was not because she had not warned 
and talked to him. 

But, boy or man, he possessed his soul in patience, 
and was even surprised if the pet name was withheld. 
It had rung in his ears from childhood. When he 
stood up in school, and unflinchingly took a thrash- 
ing that belonged to another boy, just because he had 
promised that boy not to tell of him; when he lent 
his new skates and stood forlorn on the borders of the 
pond while the other boys skimmed the ice on his 
runners; when he gave his bright new quarter to a 
whining beggar-boy who forthwith invested it in beer 
and cigars; when he listened with round, honest eyes 
to every absurd story that was told him, and believed 
every word; on each and every one of these occa- 
sions, and countless ones beside, the pet name was 
lavishly applied in chorus. 

Once the lad came near redeeming his character. 
A boy half a head taller than himself had been teas- 
ing little Nell Cramer, and, at last, pushed her down 
in the snow, the children being on their way home 
from school. John flew at the boy like a tiger, and, 
in spite of his superior size, gave him a sound beat- 
ing. This looked like pluck, certainly; but, then, 
Tom Clyde belonged to one of the wealthiest families 
in town, and after the beating he got, they went no 
more for a long time to Mr. Holt’s, and were highly 
indignant that John was not sent to beg Tom’s par- 
don. Besides, Nell Cramer’s people were not much 
of anything, and it is never worth while to offend a 
lion fur the sake of serving a mouse, though the little 
creature’s eyes be brighter than the stars of heaven. 
Nellie’s little starry eyes winked out at John as- 
kance through a veil of tangled brown curls, aud she 
kept very near his elbow as he walked panting home- 
ward after his triumph. 

John did not grow wiser as he grew older, and took 
upon himself the cares of life. Mrs. Holt had a large 
and valuable farm just on the borders of the town. 
Streets had crept gradually about her fields, and sur- 
rounded them on three sides; on the fuurth wood- 
lands stretched back toward the east. Why she 
should give the control of this place to John, instead 
of to one of his sharper brothers, was a puzzle even in 
her own mind. The only reason she could give was 
that John was steady and quiet, and more likely to 
remain at home than the others were. But she pro- 
fessed herself to be in continual tribulation with him. 

“ My dear,” she said, to a crony, “ you know that 
fifty cords of wood we had, good beech, birch and 
maple, with not more than twenty sticks of spruce 
through the whole? Well, John must mention that 
stove-full of spruce when he sold it, and so lose five 
dollars on the bargain. I never did see such a fool. 
Then we wanted to hurry off our potatoes last fall for 
fear of the rot. Etold John particularly not to own 
toa speck; but, if you will believe it, when Thurlow 
came to buy them, and asked if we had seen any signs 
of rot, that ninny said, ‘ yes, a little,’ though I vow I 
don’t believe there were six spots larger than the 
head of a pin in the whole lot. I don’t know where 
the fellow got his shiftlessness. I’m sure, J could al- 
ways make a bargain.” 

John took this all very quietly, as we have said. 
He knew that though his mother would say such 
things to others, she would by no means have allowed 





any one tosay them to her. But what he could not 
bear was that Nellie Cramer should talk in the same 
way. Nellie seemed to delight in tormenting him. 
She would follow him into the gardens and fields, 
hang on his arm with her curls blowing across his 
breast, look up smiling and chatting into his face, so 
soft and sweet as a kitten; then suddenly, if he 
chanced to press those wandering curls against his 
breast, or to bend too near her lovely upturned face, 
or to breathe a word of tenderness, off she went, with 
a toss of the head and a curl of the lip, and, as likely 
as not, some such speech as “I do wish you wouldn’t 
be so foolish, John Holt!” 

He never got angry with her. How could he? 
But sometimes a shadow would drop over his face, 
and he wouldn’t have much to say to her for a time. 
Then, when she went to him with her coaxing ways, 
and laid her little hand on his arm, whispering: 

“ Now don’t be vexed, John. I hke you so much; 
but I don’t want you to talk nonsense,” he would 
look down and smile, though not very brightly, and 
promise to try to avoid nonsense for the future, end- 
ing his promise with a sigh. 

“Dear me! I do wish you wouldn’t sigh so, 
John!” the girl would cry, pettishly. ‘It makes me 
melancholy to hear you. One would think I had 
done something dreadful to you.” 

Then John Holt would smile again, still less 
brightly, and promise to try not to sigh any more. 

Such little scenes as this were mere asides, how- 
ever. Nellie usually paid but little attention to John, 
being chiefly occupied in dancing, flirting, and quar- 
relling with his more showy brother Frank, or with 
any other gay fellow who was so unfortunate as to be 
taken with her pretty face. For Nellie was an incor- 
rigible flirt. 1t was only when she had no one else to 
talk to, or wanted to pique some other lover, or when 
she wanted some real service, that she went to John, 
who was sometimes pleased, and sometimes hurt to 
see that she came to him only when she wanted help 
or advice. 

“You’re a sort of grandfather, you know,” she 
said one day, giving his arm a squeeze. ‘“‘I have an 
idea that you are about seventy-five years old, How 
old are you, John?” 

“T am just one third of that,” he said, smiling. “I 
am only a month past twenty-five.” 

“Possible! Well, you mu:t have been very old 
when you were born. Besides, twenty-five is old to 
me. I am only nineteen. Now you come and hear 
my story, and tell me what to do. I came over here 
on purpose to see you.” 

John followed her obediently through the garden, 
and down to a bench under the shadow of the beech- 
grove on the lawn; and when she took her seat there, 
he leaned against the trunk of a tree and waited, 
looking down on her. 

“ You see, John,” she began, “I’ve had an offer.” 

John Holt was tanned that summer, but through 
the brownness one might have seen a faint blush run 
over his face. Nellie didn’t see it, fur she was looking 
down and rolling her apron tassels, a very bright 
color in her own face. 

There was a moment’s silence after this announce- 
ment, and seeing that he was expected to say some- 
thing, John said, ‘‘ Yes,” presently. 

Nellie gave her shoulders an impatient shrug, and 
looked up. “It’s a very good offer,” she went on. 
“T suppose you will guess from whom. It is James 
Lee. I told him I would think about it, and tell him 
my decision to-morrow. Now, he’s very well off, you 
know, and when his father dies, he will be rich. But 
then, of course, there’s no hurry about that. But the 
trouble is this, James will live all his days here in 
Riceville, I am positive; and that is dreadful. You 
know I want to live in a city, and want my husband 
to make a figure in the world. And James, why, 
James is almost as much of # deacon as you are.” 


““You are complimentary,” observed John Holt, 
with a certain quiet dignity. The blush had quite 
gone from his face, and some of the brownness seem- 
ed to have gone too; for he looked slightly pale. 

“O, I don’t mean any harm, you cross fellow,” 
Nellie said, hastily. ‘“ You know I think you are 
splendid.” 

“IT am much obliged to you,” he said, with a stiff- 
ness, which was quite new to his manner. 

“O, if you don’t want to advise me, I wont trouble 
you,” the girl flung out, rising in a pet. 

“*Come back, Nellie,” he said, kindly. ‘I am not 
cross. Only tell me what you want.” 

She seated herself again with a little quiver in her 
lip. 

“T want you to tell me what you think of James 
Lee. Tell me if you think I’d better marry him. 
Tell me if you think he cares enough fur me to go just 
where I say, and live where I wish.” 

The color wavered again in John Holt’s face, and 
he drew a quick breath. Some impulse to speak 
seemed tocome upon him. Glancing up for his an- 
swer, Nellie saw the change, and added a word: 

“You see, John, I like Albert Leighton better than 
I do James.” 

The color and light dropped out of bis face again, 
and a rim of even white teeth pressed for an instant 
his under lip. 

“Then why don’t you marry Albert Leighton?” 
he asked, looking up into the tree that spread over 
his head, and reaching to break a slender twig. 

“He never asked me to,” she answered, demurely. 

**] suppose he means to, doesn’t he?” asked John, 
looking at her with a glance that might be called 
almost haughty. 

“How can 1 tell?” Nellie pouted. ‘Men are so 
queer. The most of them would rather wait to be 
asked, I think.” 











“If you want my advice, I will give it,” John said, 
twisting and flinging away the little twig in his hand. 
“Tf you like Albert,don’t keep James Lee in suspense. 
You have no right todo it. You can’t seriously think 
of marrying one man when you prefer another. If 
Albert likes you, as I believe he does, take him. He’s 
a good fellow.” 

“You think so!”’ the girl said, looking up suddenly. 

“T think so,” he repeated, turning away. “Now 
let’s go up to the house.” 

She rose and walked quietly up by his side, her 
fair, girlish face a little pale, her eyes downcast. At 
the gate she stopped. 

“T will not go in, now,” she said, in a low tone. 
“T will go home.” 

He merely bowed, and looking back after a few 
steps she saw that he had not entered the house, but 
was stealing off toward the barns. 

The next week James Lee commenced a violent 
flirtation with Bessie Holt, John’s sister, and in a 
month the two were engaged. Nellie laughed and 
turned the light of her smiles upon Albert Leighton, 
a handsome, dashy fellow who had been crazy about 
Lee for the last six months. John Holt said nothing, 
but was rather cool about his sister’s engagement. 

“You see, suspense would have killed him,” Nellie 
whispered, mischievously. 

“I hope he isn’t marrying my sister out of pique 
toward you,” John said, coldly. “If I didn’t think 
Bessie loved him too well to give him up, I’d tell 
her.” 

“And betray my confidence, John Holt,” Nellie 
exclaimed. ‘TI tell you, he is like most of you men, 
purely selfish. He didn’t care a fig about me. I 
think he seems to like Bessie.” 

“When are you guing to be married?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

The question came so suddenly that for once the 
girl lost her composure. A crimson blush swept over 
her face, and she dropped her eyes without being able 
to speak a word. Of course, she recovered herself in 
a minute, and protested that she had no thought of 
marrying. Any woman would have done the same. 
But that blush had convicted her in John Holt’s eyes, 
and he scarcely heard a word that she said. 

It was winter, and while they talked they were 
waiting, with half a dozen others, fur a large sleigh 
that was coming to take them out to a party given 
by a friend seven or eight miles off in the country. 
Even before Nellie’s blush had faded, the trampling 
and jingling at the gate attracted their attention, and 
Albert Leighton put his head in at the door to call 
them. Bessie and her lover came forth from an ad- 

joining room, another group came up from a distant 
window, and they all ran gayly out and bundled into 
their places. The party passed off as such things 
usually do. All seemed to enjoy themselves, Nellie 
was lovely as a pink, and full of mischief, Leighton 
was attentive, and John Holt was cheerful and kind 
to everybody. He was fully as quiet as usual, to be 
sure, and rather avoided Nellie Cramer, but it is 
doubtful if any one but herself noticed that. 

It was twelve o’clock when they started to go home, 
and the moon had set. At first their gayety held 
out, but after a mile or so, fatigue and want of sleep 
began to tell on them, and one by one they fell into 
silence. 

* John,” Nellie said, ‘‘ there is just room for me on 
the seat with you. MayI come there? It is cold 
here.” 

He made room for her in silence, and she left her 
discomfited escort and took her place next that 
stropg shoulder. Then silence fell again; but after 
a while, im the darkness, John Holt was aware of a 
light pressure against his arm, then a soft, plaintive 
whisper stole into his ear. 

“T am so sleepy, John!” 

He turned a little—why not? they were old friends 
—and lifting his arm to the back of the seat, took the 
head softly and tenderly to his bosom. And so she 
lay in that faithful and tender clasp till they drew 
near home; then with one whispered word of loving 
gratitude, ‘* Nobody is so good as you!” she drew 
away, and took Albert Leighton’s hand to step out at 
her own door. 

After a stir in hisown mind, John Holt concluded 
that Nellie and Albert had quarrelled. He sighed, 
since she could not hear, and so be annoyed, pitied 
the girl, and then went steadily about his work. The 
waters of his soul were tuo deep for babbling. 

When spring came, for the first time in his life, 
John electritied his friends. He was going to Cali- 
fornia. The announcement was made quietly but 
firmly, and he stood like a rock against which expos- 
tulation beat itself to spray. He gave good reasons, 
and resolutely maintained his right to choose for 
himself. 

‘You have always said, mother, that you wished I 
were more venturesome,” he said. “I am going to 
please you, now.” 

“But how is the farm to get along without you?” 
she objected. 

“ Frank understands everything, and can manage.” 

Mrs. Holt took courage, and, breaking over some 
little awe which, in spite of her talk, she felt for her 

son, spoke out: 

“ John, has that Nell Cramer jilted you?” 

“ Jilted me!’ he said, flushing as much with anger 
as with surprise. ‘* What do you mean, mother. We 
have always been good friends, but never any more. 
I never gave her the chance to jilt me.” 

“Then, why don’t you give her the chance?” per- 
siste:. his mother, who did not choose to give up, now 
that the ice was broken. -‘ Nell is a good girl, if she 
| does flirt alittle. I always thought that she liked 





Nell has got a litte sum of money of her own that 
wouldn’t be amiss.” 

“ You are entirely mistaken, mother,” he said, de- 
cisively. ‘* Don’t let us say any more about it.” 

*O, you great fool!” muttered the mother, looking 
after him as he went out. “ Was there ever a man 
80 blind! He is no more fit to live in the world, than 
an angel out of .heaven is.” Then, seeing Nellie 
Cramer passing the street, she lifted her voice and 
called her in. 

The girl came in, wondering at such a peremptory 
summons. 

“Come and sit by me!” commanded the matron; 
and Nellie obeyed. 

Mrs. Holt scanned her from head to foot; the neat, 
trim figure in its snugly-fitting paletot of dark gray, 
the green bonnet that brought out her fresh, clear 
color with a new lustre, and the fair, bright face. 

** Did you know that our John is going to Califor- 
nia?” asked Mrs. Holt, abruptly, her keen eyes on 
the girl’s face. 

All the cclor faded out of it in an instant, and Nel- 
lie Cramer dropped inte & chair as suddenly as if she 
had been shot. She sat there and looked at the other 
with her strained eyes, but said no word. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Holt, unable to repress a slight 
smile of satisfaction at this proof of the correctness of 
her surmise, “ yes, he’s set on going in spite of all I 
can say. He is going in a month or six weeks. Let 
me see; this is the middle of April. He says he shall 
start by the first of June, at farthest.” 

That smile of Mrs. Holt’s was an unfortunate one. 
Nellie had always feared those sharp eyes, and now 
the thought flashed into her mind that John’s mo- 
ther was trying to expose and mortify her. A wo- 
man’s pride will dv a good deal for her, even when 
her heart is breaking. It brought the color into 
Nellie’s face again, aud strengthened her trembling 
limbs. It steadied her voice, and her eyes. Mrs. 
Holt was puzzled and disconcerted by the sudden 
change. 

“I am so sorry!” Nellie said, in a tone of fearless 
regret. ‘‘ We can scarcely get along without John. 
He seems such a stand-by. But men ought not to be 
tied at home, I think. If they choose to go, they 
should be allowed theirown way. There he is now 
in the garden. I am going out to speak to him of it.” 

“Try to coax him to stay, Nellie!” said the mother, 
in a tone of more entreaty than, perhaps, she had 
ever used in her life before. ‘ He is a good son, and 
I can’t get along without him. I think you can keep 
him if you will.’”’ 

This prayer would have been effectual, but for the 
memory of that smile which rankled in the girl’s 
heart. Had she not given John Holt every encour- 
agement, if he had cared about her? Had not she 
said and done things so affectionate toward him that 
she had blushed with shame thinking of them after- 
wards? John was no fool, and if he had cared for 
her, he might have understood. He had probably 
been trying to put ber back. 

With these thoughts burning in her heart, Nellie 
Cramer went directly to John Holt as he walked up 
and down the garden. He stopped, seeing her, and 
looked wistfully into her face. Though he had de- 
nied his mother so decidedly, her words had not been 
without weight. Women understood each other. 
Could it be possible?—and there was Nellie coming 
down the walk. Her head was erect, and her face 
perfectly composed, though slightly pale. 

“Tam so sorry!” she began. “ Your mother has 
been telling me of yvur plans. Of course, you know 
best what is good for you, and I have been telling her 
to let you have your own way. But we shall all be 
sorry to lose you, John.” 

That was all. He gave a last grasp at his self-com- 
mand, and held it. There was a short, furmal con- 
vereation, both so engaged in making a pretence of 
being kind, and frien¢'y, and just as usual, that each 
could not perceive that the other was also making a 
pretence; and four wecks after they parted with tol- 
erable composure, and John Holt went to California. 


He stayed there five years, and sent his mother her 
gold spoon. He stayed three years longer, and then 
came home himself. iNellie was Nellie Cramer still, 
they told him, and was much sobered. Someway she 
hadn’t seemed to care much about flirting for several 
years. Her father and mother were dead, and she 
was keeping house for an unmarried brother. There 
were hints that the new minister went to see her 
very often, but Mrs. Holt didn’t believe that Nellie 
would look at him. 

John listened, and, when evening came, took his 
hat and went out for a walk. No one but his own 
family as yet knew of his return, and he was resolved 
to see himself the efucx of his coming on Nellie. The 
soft spring twilight was settling down when he reach- 
ed her house, and as he walked quietly up the path, 
a slight figure sat in a window, looking out, singing 
lowly to herself in a mournful reverie. She did not 
see him, but when he came nearer he saw her face 
clearly. The round outlines and bright color were 
gone, but he was forced to own that she had grown 
far more beautifui. “ne chastened lustre of the eyes, 
the firmer, sweeter closing of the mouth, the purer 
and more perfect outlines—all belonged to one who 
had eaten of the bread of sorrow, and had found a 
blessing in its bitterness. 

Something swept.cvcr his heart with passionate 
foree—some regret, some longing, he scarce knew 
what. If he had suffered at losing her eight years 
before, he felt that such a loss now would kill him. 
He quietly entered the open door, and paused on the 
threshold of the room where she sat alone. She still 
Sang softly, but, as he looked, stopped, sighed, and 





| you, only that you were too slow to see it. Then, 
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“Nellie!” he would have said, but his voice was 


only a whisper. 
He went forward into the shadowy room. 
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ScENE.—The state cabin. 











The moon is shining, and the lesser orbs 
Are clustered round her fuir etfulgent disk, 
A galaxy of bright attendant stars! 

So shines, methinks, a philosophic Bart., 
Surrounded by a literary guild, a 
Whom he invites, at intervals, to tea! 

Ab me, ah me, the passionate heart of man! 
1 love the captain’s daughter; 1 have dared— 
The British sailor dares do anything— 

To ask her hand in marriage of her sire— 


But soft! he comes! Aye, aye, three quarters slack, 
Slew the main brace, avast, aud brail the jib! 
(Aside.) My seamanship may please him, (Aloud.) 
Blow the gaff! 
Acr IL.—By CHARLES READE, Author of Never too 
Late to Mend. 

Time: Later. Persons: 
CAPTAIN GRIFFITH GAUNT, R.N., V.C., C.B,. 
F.Z.8., and his daughter, EMILy GAUNT, 
M.D. 
CAPTAIN GAUNT.—Nay nay my own Emily trem- 
ble, not;, for long is the lane: that, has, no, turning, 
in, it; and your brave: heart: wanders; even through 
that in safety when it tries so we may save her yet 
though such a storm never howled and raved RAVED 
along the iron-bound coast; here comes Barker Lieu- 
tenant not much use in him I should say.* 
Enter LIEUTENANT BARKER. 
BARKER.—Bad news needs but a brief messenger 
wherefore give me but leave to say we're off the 
Wreckless Reef, that half the crew are drunk and but 
little’s our hope of safety oh Ewily (aside) my heart is 
n for ever! 
yeep GauN?T.—Haul in the cleats of the main- 
spanker boom from the taffrail to the deepest dungeon 
beneath—l MEAN, try to bring her round, 
BARKER.—1 have done sv. Human foresight is 
useless. Farewell. (dside.) Ob Emily, my heart is 
your own for ever! (eels. 
CAPTAIN GAUNT.—Wretched Barker he dispairs ; 
and henceforth his name shall be written on the 
books backward, in small capitals, thus, for barker 
read REKRAB!!! 
EmMILy.—Say it not, oh my father! Sure your 
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mouth, not your heart, speaks his fate. Perhaps your 
stomach is a little out of order. Try some tincture of 
ons! 
errr Gaunt.—Fond girl—but I know a better 
remedy (gets fuddled Jorthwith), 
Enter CLAWED MEALKNOT. 

C. M.—The passionate heart of man—I mean, you 
know, huzzay! Alone I jumped to the peak halliards 
luosened stays huisted the dingey to the cross-trees 
brought her up in the wind’s eye and we are safe 
SAFE SAVED!!!!! 

CAPTAIN GAUNT.—Ha, then you're a gallant fellow 
my boy you've saved the ship; here’s money for thee 
take it freely old Gaunt is generous but you’ve spoken 
to your commanding officer without permission and 
you must have three thousand lashes by the Articles 
ot War. My heart bleeds, your back niust follow suit, 
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What ho, boatswain’s mate, bring the CAT the cruei 
cat Ha Hal!! 
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Mr Reape’s punctuation, although against all rules. 
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Pleasure is never solid enough to bear analysis. I 
should be passed lightly over, as bogs are, never let 
ting the feet remain a minute in the same place. 


EmiLy.—Quite right, my beloved parent; and I - 
I will feel his pulse. (Aside.) The impertinent rude 


[Here enters the boatswain’s mate with a live cat. In-\4 
tense realism. CLAWED is flogged till the blood | we 
flows from him in torrents. N. B.—If anybody 
should object to this in representation, let the man- 
ager order him fo be removed in charge of the 
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Nell has got a little sum of money of her own that 
wouldn’t be amiss.” 

“You are entirely mistaken, mother,” he said, de- 
cisively. ‘ Don’t let us say any more about it.” 

“O, you great fool!” muttered the mother, looking 
after him as he went out. “ Was there ever a man 
so blind! He is no more fit to live in the world, than 
an angel out of .heaven is.” Then, seeing Nellie 
Cramer passing the street, she lifted her voice and 


,, Could it be possible?—and there was Nellie coming 


had eaten of the bread of sorrow, and had found a 
blessing in its bitterness. 


force—some regret, some longing, he scarce knew 
what. If he had suffered at losing her eight years 
before, he felt that such a loss now would kill him. 
He quietly entered the open door, and paused on the 
threshold of the room where she sat alone. She still 
Sang softly, but, as he looked, stopped, sighed, and 


called her in. 


The girl came in, wondering at such a peremptory 


' Summons. 


“Come and sit by me!” commanded the matron; 


and Nellie obeyed. 


Mrs. Holt scanned her from head to foot; the neat, 
trim figure in its snugly-fitting paletot of dark gray, 
the green bonnet that brought out her fresh, clear 


color with a new lustre, and the fair, bright face. 
‘Did you know that our John is going to Califor- 
nia?” asked Mrs. Holt, abruptly, her keen eyes on 
the girl’s face. 
All the cvlor faded out of it in an instant, and Nel- 
lie Cramer dropped into a chair as suddenly as if she 
‘had been shot. She sat there and looked at the other 
‘ with her strained eyes, but said no word. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Holt, unable to repress a slight 
smile of satisfaction at this proof of the correctness of 

her surmise, “ yes, he’s set on going in spite of all I 

can say. He is going in a month or six weeks. Let 

me see; this is the middle of April. He says he shall 
start by the first of June, at farthest.” 
That smile of Mrs. Holt’s was an unfortunate one. 
Nellie had always feared those sharp eyes, and now 
the thought flashed into her mind that John’s mo- 

_ ther was trying to expose and mortify her. A wo- 
‘man’s pride will do a good deal for her, even when 
her heart is breaking. It brought the color into 

Nellie’s face again, and strengthened her trembling 

limbs. It steadied her voice, and her eyes. Mrs. 

' Holt was puzzled and disconcerted by the sudden 
change. 
“TI am so sorry!” Nellie said, in a tone of fearless 
regret. ‘‘ We can scarcely get along without John. 
He seems such a stand-by. But men ought not to be 

' tied at home, I think. If they choose to go, they 
should be allowed their own way. There he is now 
in the garden. I am going out to speak to him of it.” 

“Try to coax him to-stay, Nellie!” said the mother, 
in a tone of more entreaty than, perhaps, she had 
ever used in her life before. “He is a good son, and 
I can’t get along without him. I think you can keep 
him if you will.” 

This prayer would have been effectual, but for the 

‘memory of that smile which rankled in the girl’s 
heart. Had she not given John Holt every encour- 
agement, if he had cared about her? Had not she 

' said and done things so affectionate toward him that 

‘ she had blushed with shame thinking of them after- 

wards? John was no fool, and if he had cared for 
her, he might have understood. He had probably 

' been trying to put ber back. 

With these thoughts burning in her heart, Nellie 
Cramer went directly to John Holt as he walked up 
and down the garden. He stopped, seeing her, and 

looked wistfully into her face. Though he had de- 
nied his mother so decidedly, her words had not been 

| without weight. Women understood each other. 


| 


| down the walk. Her head was erect, and her tace 
| Perfectly composed, though slightly pale. 

“Tam so sorry!” she began. “ Your mother has 
been telling me of your plans. Of course, you know 
best what is good for you, and I have been telling her 

| to let you have your own way. But we shall all be 
sorry to lose you, John.” 

That was all. He gave a last grasp at his self-com- 
mad, and held it. There was a short, furmal con- 
vereation, both so engaged in making a pretence of 
being kind, and friendly, and just as usual, that each 
could not perceive that the other was also making a 
pretence; and four weeks after they parted with tol- 
erable composure, and John Holt went to California. 

He stayed there five years, and sent his mother her 
gold spoon. He stayed three years longer, and then 
came home himself. Nellie was Nellie Cramer still, 
they told him, and was much sobered. Someway she 
hadn’t seemed to care much about flirting for several 
years. Her father and mother were dead, and she 

was keeping house for an unmarried brother. There 
were hints that the new minister went to see her 
very often, but Mrs. Holt didn’t believe that Nellie 
would look at him. 

John listened, and, when evening came, took his 
hat and went out for a walk. No one but his own 
family as yet knew of his return, and he was resolved 
to see himself the effect of his coming on Nellie. The 
soft spring twilight was settling down when he reach- 
ed her house, and as he walked quietly up the path, 
a slight figure sat in a window, looking out, singing 
lowly to herself in a mournful reverie. She did not 
see him, but when he came nearer he saw her face 
clearly. The round outlines and bright color were 
gone, but he was forced to own that she had grown 
far more beautiful. The chastened lustre of the eyes, 
the firmer, sweeter closing of the mouth, the purer 
and more perfect outlines—all belonged to one who 


Something swept over his heart with passionate 





became silent. 
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fellow! 

‘ (Here enters the boatswain’s mate with a live cat. In- 
tense realism. CLAWED is flogged till the blood 
flows from him in torrents. N. B.—If anybody 
should object to this in representation, let the man- 
ager order him to be removed in charge of the 
police.) 

* NoTE BY MASTER PRINTER.—I have exactly followed 
Mr Reape's punctuation, although against all rules. 

Pleasure is never solid enough to bear analysis. It 
should be passed lightly over, as bogs are, never let- 
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“Nellie!” he would have said, but his voice was 
only a whisper. 

He went forward into the shadowy room. 

“Is it you, James?” she said, half-turning, ex- 
pecting her brother. 

John took a step nearer, and this time his voice 
did not fail. 

* Nellie!” 

She started, half rose, hesitated, then, as he took 
one step nearer, sprang with a glad cry into his ex- 
tended arms. 

“TI thought you never would come, John!” she 
sobbed. 

‘¢ Were you waiting for me?” he asked. ‘Did you 
care fur me betore I went away?” 

“Then and always, John. How could you be so 
blind?’ Ps 

John Holt smoothed her hair tenderly, fur one mo- 
ment of silence; then exclaimed, as though some 
great truth had suddenly dawned upon him: 

“1 deserved it! I always thought them wrong, 
but they were right. 1 was, indeed, a great fool!” 

And, dear reader, I perfectly agree with John Holt. 


The Wreck of the Blunderguss. 


Acr I.—By Sir B. Lytron, Author of “ The Lady 
of Lyons,” “ The Lion of Ladies,” etc. 
ScENE.--The deck of H. M. 8S. Blunderguss. Time: 
Moonlight. Persons: CLAWED MEALKNOTT, @ 

hardy tar, all alone of hisse(f. 


CLAWED.—Abh me, ah me, the passionate heart of 

man! 

The moon is shining, and the lesser orbs 

Are clustered round her fair effulgent disk, 

A galaxy of bright attendant stars! 

So shines, methinks, a philosophic Bart., 

Surrounded by a literary guild, 

Whow he invites, at intervals, to tea! 

Ah me, ah me, the passionate heart of man! 

I love the captain’s daughter; 1 have dared— 

The British sailor dares do anything— 

To ask her hand in marriage of her sire— 

Nor should I think it likely he’d refuse! 

But soft! he comes! Aye, aye, three quarters slack, 

Slew the main brace, avast, and brail the jib! 

(Aside.) My seamanship may please him. (Adoud.) 
Blow the gatf! 

Act II1.—By CHARLES READE, Author of Never too 

Late to Mend. 


ScENE.—The state cabin. Time: Later. Persons: 
CAPTAIN GRIFFITH GAUNT, R.N., V.C., C.B,. 
F.Z.S., and his daughter, EMILy GAUNT, 
M.D. 

CAPTAIN GAUNT.—Nay nay my own Emily trem- 
ble, not; for long is the lane: that, has, no, turning, 
in, it; and your brave: heart: wanders; even through 
that in safety when it tries so we may save her yet 
though such a storm never howled and raved RAVED 
along the iron-bound coast; here comes Barker Lieu- 
tenant not much use in him I should say.* 


Enter LIEUTENANT BARKER. 


BARKER.—Bad news needs but a brief messenger 
wherefore give me but leave to say we’re off the 
Wreckless Reef, that half the crew are drunk and but 
little’s our hope of safety oh Emily (aside) my heart is 
your own for ever! 

Caprartn GAUNT.—Haul in the cleats of the main- 
spanker boom from the taftrail to the deepest dungeon 
beneath—I MEAN, try to bring her round. 

BARKER.—1 have done so. Human foresight is 
useless. Farewell. (Aside.) Oi Emily, my heart is 
your own for ever! [Exvit. 

CAPTAIN GAUNT.—Wretched Barker he dispairs ; 
and henceforth his name shall be written on the 
books backward, in small capitals, thus, for barker 
read REKRAB!!! ; 

EmILy.—Say it not, oh my father! Sure your 
mouth, not your heart, speaks his fate. Perhaps your 
stomach is a little out of order. Try some tincture of 
cardamons! 

CapTarIn GAuNT.—Fond girl—but I know a better 
remedy (gets fuddled jorthwith). 

Enter CLAWED MEALKNOT. 

C. M.—The passionate heart of man—I mean, you 
know, huzzay! Alone I jumped to the peak halliards 
loosened stays hvisted the dingey to the cross-trees 
brought her up in the wind’s eye and we are safe 
SAFE SAVED!!! 

CAPTAIN GAUNT.—Ha, then you're a gallant fellow 
my boy you’ve saved the ship; here’s money for thee 
take it freely old Gaunt is generous but you’ve spoken 
to your commanding officer without permission and 
you must have three thousand lashes by thé Articles 
ot War. My heart bleeds, your back must follow suit, 
What ho, boatswain’s mate, bring the CAT the crueé 
cat Ha Ha!!! 

EMILY.—Quite right, my beloved parent; and I — 
I will feel his pulse. (Aside.) The impertinent rude 














JEWISH CEREMONIES. 

THE Jewis very particular to abstain from partak- 

ing of those foods enumerated in the Pentateuch as 

unclean. The method of killing cattle is peculiar, and 

is only performed by persons who have undergone an 

examination before the chief rabbi, and received a li- 

cense or certificate of due qualitication. The ox or 

other quadruped is secured, and the windpipe cut 

through with a very sharp-edged long knife; no kind 

of pressure of the knife on the throat is allowed more 

than what is necessary. The upper end of the knife 

is first put to the throat, it is then pushed over to the 

lower part of the blade, the knife is then drawn back 

again and then forwards; no stoppage must occur 

during the operation; and if there appears to have 
been the slightest notch in the edge of the knife, the 
flesh of the beast cannot be eaten. 

These ceremonies appear to the uninitiated very 
unnecessary and probably ridiculous, but like many 
others are capable of explanation founded on good 
sense. The Israelites are continually forbidden to eat 
the blood of an animal,“ for in the blood is the life.” If 
the beast were struck ou the head, the blood, instead 
of flowing out, would stagnate in the veins, and could 
never be entirely drawn out. There is no method of 
killing which so totally removes the blood from the 
meat. If a notch were in the blade of the knife, the 
cut would not be clean; the notch would cause a 
thrill to pass through the beast, and consequently 
repel the blood again through the veins; and in fear 
that the blood might not be entirely drawn out, the 
flesh is forbidden. 

Matrimonial unions are effected by the introduction 
of mutual friends. A Jew is vnly allowed to inter- 
marry with one of his own religion; and in case he 
may be unacquainted with any Jewish lady suitable 
to his taste, he mentions his desire for marriage to 
some friend, who institutes inquiries on his behalf for 
a suitable connection, and procures both parties an 
introduction to each other, generally through the 
medium of a mutual acquaintance. The courtship 
ordinarily lasts but a few months. On the day ap- 
pointed for the celebration of the nuptials, the bride 
and bridegroom are conducted to the place appointed 
for the ceremony, where they are stationed under a 
canopy supported by long poles. The bride and 
bridegroom both drink out of a glass of wine, over 
which a sanctification has been pronounced by the 
priest; and the bridegroom, putting a ring on the 
bride’s finger, repeats: ‘‘ Behold, thou art betrothed 
unto me with this ring, according to the rites of Moses 
and Israel.” Some blessings are then said, and the 
bride and bridegroom again drink of the wine, after 
which the empty wine-glass is laid on the ground, 
and the bridegroom stamps on and breaks it. Vari- 
ous reasons have been assigned tor this ceremony, 
one of which is to remind the married couple that 
they are ouly like brittle ware made of earth, glossy 
without and rough within; but a more likely inter- 
pretation is to remind them of death, to whose power 
frail mortals must yield, sooner or later. The cere- 
mony being over, all present cry out, ‘* Mozel Touv,” 
that is, “‘ May it turn out happily.” 





A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 


At Bassora, in the pashalic of Bagdad, all the la- 
dies and virgins of the environs pay an annual visit 
to a tomb which they cover with flowers, after having 
kissed it seven times. This is the origin of the custom. 

Under the reign of Mirza-Abbas, at a small village 
called Mendelhi, in the Kurdistan, a young girl was 
living with her aunt. This young maiden was often 
surprised in tears, and particularly on one occasion, 
after the arrival of an itinerant hawker. At the oft- 
repeated request of her aunt to disburden her mind, 
she said she was not the humble village maid she 
seemed to be, but was the daughter of the renowned 
general, Meli-abeth, who, on the false accusation of 
his enemies, had been condemned to death, but had 
afterwards been reprieved; and for sixteen years he 
had been languishing in a prison. She also said she 
was determined to obtain his release, or die in the at- 
tempt. The fortress where her father was imprisoned 
was on the River Tigris, thirty-two days’ walk from 
Mendelhi. At this her aunt gave her all the money 
she possessed, and her blessing. When Hal-mehi 
reached Bassora, she found she was without re- 
sources; but being bent on releasing her father, she 
was nothing daunted, but resolved to beg fur shelter 
at the first house she met. The owner was a mer- 
chant, who took a kindly interest in the heroic girl. 
She confessed her ambition, and he encouraged and 
promised to aid her. She then, at his advice, began 
to teach herself swimming, and when she found she 
could swim across the river, she obtained a piece of 
canvas and painted her name on it. She was recog- 
nized. The next time she contrived to throw a file 
through the prison-grating. He filed the bars, and 
made an appointment with his daughter to escape 
the first dark night. The merchant gave her a boat; 
they escaped; but as they were on the point of land- 
ing, the alarm was given, and they were assailed by 
a shower of darts, and Hal-mehi fell in the boat 
wounded by an arrow. Other boats were in the pur- 
suit; they were captured, and the Governor of Bas- 
sora commanded them both to be strangled. His 
command was obeyed. When Mirza-Abbas, the 
king, heard this, he exclaimed, ‘ For the sake of the 
daughter, I would have forgiven the father.” At his 
order a monument was erected to their memory with 
this inscription; ‘To the noblest of maidens, who 
died in the noblest action.” The queen visited the 
spot, and from that time it became customary to per- 
form a pilgrimage to her tomb upon the anniversary 
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ExcursION OF Boston ENCAMPMENT.—At the 
last communication of the Boston Encampment, a 
committee which had been previously appointed, 
reported on the subject of a proposed excursion of 
Boston Encampment, and the report was accepted. 
The Encampment, Wyzeman Marshall commander, 
will leave Boston about the 1st of June fur Washing- 
ton, whence, after receiving the courtesies of the 
Encampments in that city, they will proceed to 
Chicago, via the Baltimore and Ohio road, taking Cin- 
cinnati in their route. On their return they will 
come by the Michigan Shore Line to Detroit, visit 
Rochester and Oswego, cross into Canada, passing a 
day at Toronto, thence along the Grand Trunk to 
Montreal and Portland, home. Much pleasure is 
justly anticipated in so well selected a tour, and it is 
expected that one hundred members of the Encamp- 
ment will participate, and about one hundred Sir 
Knights from other Encampments will join. If the 
whole affair is managed as is now anticipated, the 
excursion will be one of the most successful, varied 
and interesting that ever occurred in masonic life. 

The Sir Knights of Chicago have expressed them- 
selves anxious to see the banners of the Boston Or- 
der, and we have no doubt but what our Western 
brethren will do all that lies in their power to enter- 
tain their visitors. In fact, the same can be said of 
the fraternity all along the route. 





VISIT OF THE DE MoOLAY ENCAMPMENT K. T. 
TO SALEM.—About ninety members of the De Molay 
encampment of Knights Templars of Boston visited 
Salem, Monday evening, March 12th, and were enter- 
tained by the members of Winslow Lewis Encamp- 
ment of Salem. A banquet was given in honor of 
the visitors, at which speeches were made by Sir 
Knights General Sutton, of Salem, Parkman, Dame 
and Dadmun, of Boston, and others, interspersed 
with excellent vocal music. The De Molays reached 
home early Tuesday morning in a special train. 





BLESSING OF THE BANNERS.—A very interesting 
ceremony took place last week in the Grand Lodge 
Room. The St. Bernard Encampment of Knights 
Templars consecrated their banners recently present- 
ed to them, with most imposing cer ies, and in 
strict accordance with the services as historically de- 
scribed in the Templar ritual. Some two hundred 
Sir Knights and their ladies were present. An ele- 
gant supper was furnished by Sir Knight Tarbell, 
superintendent of the hall. 








HARMONY AND STRENGTH. 

Suppose some members of a Lodge should refuse to 
admit an additional member, because he was not of 
their peculiar religious faith, or because he did not 
labor to sustain their political party, or echo the 
dogmas which they deem of highest moment, the 
consequence to the Lodge need hardly be predicted. 
It would fall into speedy decay, and deservedly for- 
feit its charter, and all because its work was not in 
harmony with the great, clear vital principle on 
which the institution stands. That great truth 
recognizes the principle that differences will exist 
among men as to detail, but that such differences are 
still consistent with integrity of purpose and purity 
of heart; and that mere shades and grades of opinions 
on philosophy, religion, or politics, do not detract 
from the moral beauty of work in harmony with the 
great principles of truth. The book of nature, as well 
as that of revelation, assures us that he that fears 
God and works righteousness shall be accepted,” 
not that he believes this or that peculiar dogma, or 
follows in the wake of this or that peculiar sect. God 
is the maker of us all, and the only standard of mo- 
a required in our mystic temple, is obedience to 

‘moral law, the great code of the Bible. Beyond 
this we may not go; further than this we may not 
require, b the el ts of our union do not 
reach beyond it. . 

Take another example. Ourcorner-stone embodies 
the idea of supreme and subordinate law and obe- 
dience—not elaborate and complicated laws for the 
regulation of human action in all its ten thousand 
relations, and in all its complicated duties and re- 
sponsibilities; this is left to the state and the social 
and municipal associations existing subordinate to it. 
Our laws are few, very few, else they might conflict 
with that duty which we owe to God, our country 
and our families. With us it is simple subordination 
to those few and simple rules for the government of 
our intercourse with each other, and obedience to the 
laws of God. But how often is it seen that some 
well-meaning brother wishes to go beyond this. The 
law—all that is forgotten; subordination to the law 
is resisted, its authority is questioned in tact, if not 
in theory, and the result is discord, the ultimate— 
destruction. 

I have a friend, a cherished friend, whom I wish 
to introduce into the order. Ientertain a very high 
personal regard for him, and this very feeling serves 
to hide all his defects from my sight. Another sees 
him from a different stand-point, or through a difter- 
ent medium, and defects prominent and glaring are 
discovered, which are sufficient in his estimation to 








of her death. 


exclude him from our mystic fraternity. Seeing him 


in this light, and acting under this conviction, it is 
his duty to prevent bis admission. 
what is the consequence? I immediately demand 
the reason of this indignity offered to my friend. A 
storm ensues; ill feelings are engendered, the bond 
of unity is severed, the elementary laws of the order 
violated, and the consequences I need not stop to de- 
scribe. Harmony is at once destroyed or driven from 
the halls of its adoption, unity is severed in all its 
bonds of love and fraternal friendship, and that 
which constitutes the strength and support of all its 
institutions, and especially ours, is wantonly sacri- 
ficed. 

I have firm faith in Deity, and fully recognize the 
claims of the moral law, as revealed in the “sacred 
code.” In so far I am in harmony with my breth- 
ren. We agree entirely in this, and no one should be 
admitted, whatever his qualities and pretensions, 
who does not harmonize with usin this behalf. This 
is essential to our enjoyment, and the prosperity and 
usefulness of our Lodge; it more were required, it 
might defeat its own object. But in addition to my 
faith in Deity, and my recognition of the moral law, 
I have certain religious opinions that are my own, 
and which do not interfere witii others. These I 
never should intrude upon my brethren, or make 
them the standard by which to judge others. Such 
a@ course would be destructive of harmony ; and while 
no brother should attempt their introduction into the 
lodge-room, if it should be attempted, the W. M. 
should promptly prevent it. 

Again, I believe it is incumbent upon me, both as 
a citizen and a Mason, to be true to my government 
and just to my country, to discountenance disloyalty 
and rebellion, and strictly to contorm to the laws of 
the country in which I reside.” 

This is an elementary law in- Masonry, and must 
enter into the political creed of every brother. But, 
then, I have other articles in my creed; on ‘all great 
issues I have my party affinities, and I have a right 
to, for I believe the purposes and aims of one party 
are better calculated to preserve the liberties of the 
country than those of another party. My brother 
cannot agree with me in this, and here is an honest 
difference of opinion. But these adverse opinions 
must not be brought, into the Lodge; they are not 
required in any of the objects or labors of our insti- 
tution; and, besides, their introduction is strictly tor- 
bidden by the fundamental laws of our order. 

Every good Mason, too, should be careful to avoid 
censure in this behalf; but should he step beyond 
the line of duty, through forgetfulness or misappre- 
hension (and no good and true Mason will inten- 
tionally transgress), he should receive with becom- 
ing meekness the admonition of his Master. Even 
if the Master should err, it is better to submit until 
the “storm be past.” Harmony is of the first im- 
portance; that must be maintained, and every good 
Mason should make it his object to perpetuate it. 
Harmony is our strength; if that is destroyed, we 
“become weak like other men.”—Jndian Journal of 
Freemasonry. 





CORRECTION. 

The Flag of our Union, of March 10, copies the 
following from the National Fre.mason of October, 
1863: 

PRINCE ALBERT’S HYMN. 

The prince was an ardent Mason, a pious church- 
man, and lover of devotional poetry. He was very 
fond of the old German hymns. The following was 
his favorite, and was sung at his funeral. It is fre- 
quently heard in English Christian and masonic fam- 
ilies, and has been sung at masonic funerals. An 
appropriate hymn for Sir Knights at Easter: 


**T shall not in the grave remain, 
Since thou death's bonds hast severed ; 
But hope with thee to rise again, 
From fear of death delivered. 
I'll come to thee where’er thou art, 
Live with thee, from thee never part; 
Therefore to die is rapture. 
And so to Jesus Christ I'll go, 
My longing arins extending; 
So fall asleep in slumber deep, 
Slumber that knows no ending— 
Till Jesus Christ, God's only Son, 
Opens the gates of bliss, leads on 
To heaven, to life eternal !"’ 


We supposed that we had good English authority 
for the foregoing statement, but a doubt being sug- 
gested, we set some Anglican brothers to learn more 
definitely the fucts. They are these: The prince at 
one time was quite desirous of becoming a Mason, 
and took preliminary steps thereto, but his wife, the 
queen, objected, and continued her objections for 
several years. Her objections were not moral, but 
delicate and peculiar. Her father, the Duke of Kent, 
was Past Grand Master, and her uncle, the Duke of 
Sussex, was Grand Master of England for a consider- 
able portion of her reign. 

The prince waited for his queen’s consent, and 
while a Mason at heart and given to its theoretic 
study, and ever entertaining a profuund regard for 
the fraternity, failed to become a brother.—National 
Freemason. 





THE Home or HENRY CLAy. —Ashland, the 
home of Henry Clay, has been sold by the widow of 
James Clay for $90,000 fur the Agricultural College 
of Kentucky. This is appropriate, as our eminent 
masonic brother was not only a Mason, and an agri- 
cultural Mason, but the friend of science and labor. 


FRIENDSHIP SHOULD BE BASED ON WISDOM.—The 











amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FOR ANNA’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


As fair as the lily that blossoms in spring-time, 
As blithe as the song-bird that heralds the morn, 
With eyes that can rival the stars in their shining, 
And cheeks where the richest of roses are born. 


She trips in her gladness, this sweet little maiden, 
As light as a fairy, or zephyr, I ween; 

The graces attend her, from ill to defend her, 
And swiftly they hie them to wait on their queen. 


Her eyes are as blue as the azure of heaven, 
And peaceful the thoughts in their brightness that 
shine; 
O, rare are the visions that dawn on her slumbers, 
And sweet are the blossoms that round her entwine. 


She reads to mamma in a wonderful manner! 
And sings like a seraph, who scorns at each rule, 
Of dear little Mary, who once a pet lamb had, 
That followed its mistress one morning to school. 





Six have bl d, six autumns have faded, 
And gone since this flower first opened on earth, 

Ané still, mid the glow of life’s radiant morning, 
There lingers a gleam of its heavenly birth. 


She brightens our iives with her sunshiny presence, 
There 's music and joy in the gush of her song: 
‘Tis true that this fairy, so dainty and airy, 
Makes all our life-journey glide smoothly along. 


May angels be sent from all ill to defend her, 
And love smooth the path her wee footsteps must tread; 
We'll pray that whatever the future may send her, 
Through all its new scenes she may safely be led. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


BY CALEB RUSSET. 





ONE sultry evening, in 1856, I was pacing the deck 
of one of our floating palaces on Lake Erie, arm-in- 
arm with John Smith, who was accounted one of the 
smartest detectives in his corps. Business relations, 
to which I may take occasion to refer at some future 
time, had brought us in contact, and a casual ac- 
quaintance had ripened into intimacy. He seemed 
specially adapted to his calling. Being liberally edu- 
cated, with a polished address, endowed with extra- 
ordinary conversational powers, and the art of pleas- 
ing, together with a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, he was eminently qualified to fill almost any 
sphere in society; but, stimulated by a love of ad- 
venture, and a tolerably fair income, he was well 
content to remain in his present position. 

A robbery had occurred some time previous, at- 
tracting considerable notice at the time, under the 
following circumstances: On one of the leading rail- 
road routes of the country, an express company oc- 
cupied a portion of a baggage-car of the express 
train. One day, while the messenger was traversing 
the road as usual, he was called, on some pretence or 
other, to go into one of the rear passenger cars. The 
baggage-master also left his post at the same time. 
While these worthies were absent, the iron safe, 
which usually stood very near the side door, was 
tumbled out by unknown hands, and when the mes- 
senger returned, which was but a few minutes before 
the train reached the next station, he saw at once it 
was gone. On going back to recover it, it was found 
broken open by some rude instrument, probably an 
axe or sledge, and the contents—some $20,000, drafts, 
and other valuable matter, was missing. It was the 
prevailing supposition that one or more of the rogues 
were on board the train, with a confederate or con- 
federates on the road outside; and while the messen- 
ger and baggage-master were out of the way, the 
deed was done. Knowing that Smith was principally 
instrumental in ferreting out and bringing the villains 
to justice, I entertained some curiosity to learn the 
modus operandi, and asked him if he felt at liberty to 
relate his ‘‘ experience.” He expressed no hesitation 
whatever, and as considerable time had elapsed since 
the transaction, which has died out in the public 
mind long ago, I deem it no violation of contidence to 
relate it now, which shall be given in Smith’s own 
words: 

““When the case was put into my hands to work 
out, several leading points were prominent in my 
mind. The rogues were not old offenders, because 
the game was too desperate, too much wanting in 
science and system, for old professionals to play; sec- 
ondly, the baggage-master, Wiggins, had some com- 
plicity in the transaction. It would weary you to 
state by what processes of induction I arrived at this 
conclusion, but from the date of this conviction I de- 
termined to cultivate Wiggins’s friendship. 

“At this time, I became a vender of patent medi- 
cines—a very useful character, by the way, when worn 
by a detective, but an extremely pernicious one, 
when the real Simon Pure has license to sell his 
poisonous decoctions, and hurry the poor victim into 
an untimely grave. I went to my wife’s medicine- 
chest—laboratory, I had almost said—and took from 
thence sundry phials and pill-boxes, duly labelled. 
She had been an invalid during the first year of our 
marriage life, and I never visit that chest without a 
shudder, for the conviction unpleasantly forces itself 
on my mind, she has swallowed it all—not the chest, 
but the contents. You would hardly think it now, 1 
know, for her weight avoirdupois is two hundred and 
fifty pounds; in fact, she once weighed three hun- 
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dred, but that was when my foot, weighing just fifty 
pounds, accidentally stepped on the scales. Luckily, 
before she came to death’s door, I found means to 
divert her mind from nostrums by travel, and thus 
saved her. As I was rolling up bread pills, to put 
into the sample pill-boxes, and pouring colored water 
into sample phials, my wife inquired: 

“«* What are you doing, my dear?’ 

“Putting these things toa better use than for- 
merly,’ I growled. ‘Handling these rascally phials 
always makes me cross.’ 

«They saved my life.’ 

“Saved a fiddlestick! Nature and a good consti- 
tution triumphed. A voyage across the Atlantic, to- 
gether with travel over our own country, as a change 
of scene, did much; sleeping with a healthy hus- 
band did more; and—’ 

“T had just time to escape, before one of the empty 
wooden pill-boxes struck the door. Better that, than 
the concussion of two empty globes; better than 
either, the contents had never been crammed down 
my throat. 

“T travelled several days on the train with Wig- 
gins. Having often occasion tosmoke,* the baggage- 
car was a place of constant resort. As it was the 
common practice to regale the baggage-master with 
the weed, by the frequenters of that place, it seemed 
a matter of course that I should offer him prime Ha- 
vanas by the half dozen. If other loungers were in, 
the virtues of my patent medicines would be persist- 
ently set forth. In three days I had established my- 
self on an intimate footing. 

“In the evening, we agreed to go to a place of en- 
tertainment. He insisted on paying the bill. To du 
so, however, he found it necessary to have a hundred 
dollar note changed. From that moment, I conceiv- 
eda sudden disgust for ‘ patents.’ They had sudden- 
ly lost all their virtues, 

**Shortly after, Mr. Wiggins received a pressing 
invitation to attend a meeting where certain judicial 
gentlemen were gathered, to explain by what means 
this note came into his possession. Not being able to 
give a satisfactory explanation, he was committed. 
In a short time he broke completely down, and was 
ready to communicate freely—the more especially as 
the hope was held out, if his information proved to 
be important, that efforts would be made to extricate 
him from the meshes of the law. 

“It appeared that there were three men engaged 
in the transaction, besides himself. He gave their 
names as he knew them, but which proved to be 
aliases. He was paid a certain sum, not only to ab- 
sent himself from the car at a given signal, but to de- 
vise a well-wrought plan to procure the absence of 
the messenger. This was nearly the extent of his in- 
formation. Where the rascals were, what they were, 
and who they were, he could not give the least clue, 
save that he suspected one of them had a mistress 
boarding in a hotel in Boston. Upon this hint, ac- 
tion was taken. I was instructed to trace out the 
sinuous windings at this point, which I commenced 
by taking up my quarters at the above-mentioned 
hotel. As my samples had not cooled, I was once 
more an agent of Doctor Pillgarlic’s nostrums. It is 
not a difficult matter to detect an adventuress, or to 
become acquainted, especially when modesty embar- 
rasses neither party. The fact soon became patent 
tomy mind that the lady was there—the particular 
one sought. Inashort time we became friends—on 
my part, something more. I took care to impress on 
her mind that I was desperately smitten. Walks and 
rides were the order of the day. She received my 
advances warily, however, because she was not satis- 
tied of my real position; not only that, but the old 
connection was not yet severed. 

“To remove all doubts as regarded myself, I took 
occasion, while walking the street with her, to make 
a call on a business acquaintance, a wholesale drug- 
gist, to whom I had made (over the left) large con- 
signments. We were ushered into the pleasant office 
of my friend, who greeted me warmly, and politely 
gave the lady a chair. 

‘**Time’s about up on that bill?’ he asked, inquir- 
ingly. 

“It was drawn from the file by the book-keeper, 
and the items critically scanned. It amounted 4 
thousand dollars. A check was drawn for that s 
on one of the banks, which, it is needless to say, is as 
good now as it was ever. 

‘**T have no especial need of the money,’ I replied, 
with an indifferent air ; ‘but still it will serve to re- 
plenish the exchequer,’ at the same time drawing 
forth a pocket-book, stuffed and crammed with worth- 
less bank-notes. 

**]T shouldn’t think there was much room for more. 
Why, 1 suppose our house alone has paid you a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, first and last. Don’t you 
think it is careless to carry so much money about 
your person?’ he asked, with a bland smile. 

“* Haven’t had time to deposit to-day,’ I replied, 
coolly. We then took our leave. 

‘From that time her reserve vanished. From cer- 
tain inductions, I drew these inferences: her protec- 
tor’s name was Jackson, or rather it was the assum- 
ed one; secondly, he was my man; thirdly, he was 
making advances to a young lady in high life, resid- 
ing in Brooklyn, N. Y., wealthy, and most respect- 
ably connected. His suit was favorably received, 
for he was also respectably connected, being the 
son of a bank president in B—~—, Maine; was at- 
tractive in person and manners; had graduated at 
one of our universities; but, on account of his vicious 
courses, although not fully known, was barely toler- 
ated by his relatives. The young lady and her rela- 








* Smoking-cars were then unknown. 





tives were entirely ignorant of this latter fact. His 
great anxiety was now to shake off the old connec- 
tion, without being betrayed, for he was well aware 
that his mistress knew too much, as concerned his 
safety and peace of mind. She, on the other hand, 
was as jealous as women of such a class only can be 
—at one moment ready to compass a complete re- 
venge, and at another fearful that the golden egg 
would cease to be laid, by premature disclosures. As 
it was, her exactions were severe, to which he un- 
doubtedly submitted with the best grace he could, 
and was driven to the commission of crime, to sustain 
the tax of these expenditures. 

“At length the sponge was squeezed dry. By this 
time the lady was ready to throw herself into my 
arms, cut all furmer connections, and form a new one 
off-hand. But ‘achange had come over the spirit 
of my dream.’ I had become tired again of nostruims, 
of walks and rides, and lastly of the lady herself. In 
the evening, at a late hour, 1 paid my bills, and in 
the morning, bright and early, took leave of the ‘ city 
of notions,’ without saying ‘ good-by.’ 





“A large party had gathered at the princely man- 
sion of Mr. ——, in Brooklyn, N. Y. Beauty and 
fashion, like twin graces, were arrayed side by side. 
The richly-ornamented chandeliers, with pendant 
hangings, diffusing a mellow light, brilliantly illumi- 
nated the gay and festive scene. Gay laughter and 
merry jest rang through the halls. The heart of an 
anchorite, forsworn to earthly pleasures, could not 
fail to throb tumultuously in an hour like this. The 
band discoursed its sweetest music. Tripping feet 
kept time in tuneful measure to its dulcet strains. 
‘On with the dance! Let joy be uncontined!?’ But 
lo! a sudden change, as if by magic, passed over the 
spirit of this festive hour. As when the gay revellers 
had assembled in Belgium’s fair capital, they were 
startled by the cannon’s opening roar, from the be- 
leaguering hosts gathered beneath its walls, so the 
rich harmonies of music ceased to fall on the raptur- 
ed ear, with its voluptuous swell; many a fair cheek 
blanched with a nameless fear; they gathered in 
groups, with hushed voices and breath, to whisper 
hints they dare not utter aloud. 

‘Two unbidden guests have entered the reception- 
hall. They wished to see Mr. Jackson on business 
that would brook no delay. He reluctantly appeared, 
and inquired if their business would not wait till a 
more fitting season. No; they are minions of the 
law, whose behests must be obeyed. His fiancee, 
attracted by curiosity and nameless fears, peeps 
through the nearly closed door. The visitors assured 
Mr. Jackson that he must accompany them, nolens 
volens. He peremptorily refused. They then, drop- 
ping all disguise, told him that he was under arrest 
for the commission of a grave crime. The lady heard, 
and to her ears it was the knell of departed joys—of 
hopes briet’ and transient, never again to hold dwell- 
ing in her heart. She fell fainting to the floor—‘ there 
was a hurrying to and fro in hot haste. But why 
linger on the painful scene? Before a year had pass- 
ed, her fair form had found a resting-place in the 
family vault at Greenwood. 

“Having arrived at the station, he was plied with 
questions relative to his accomplices. Being induced 
to believe that all was known, with the prospect held 
out that he might appear as state’s evidence, he gave 
@ succinct account of the whole transaction. The 
hopes held out that a complete and candid confession 
would save him from doom, were not realized. Sub- 
sequently, on the trial, we received a sharp rebuke 
from Judge B—, for pressing such inducements at 
all. The court saw in Wiggins, the baggage-master, 
the only case for the exercise of judicial clemency; 
deeming, in their wisdom, that the magnitude of the 
crime demanded an expiatory punishment from the 
most interested parties in the commission of the of- 
tence. However, we outlived the frowns of the court, 
but still we could not help thinking the rebuke un- 
merited, in this case, as we could not have traced 
Jackson’s confederates so readily as we were enabled 
to do by the needful infurmation being given. Act- 
ing on Jackson’s stat t, we found Wilson in St. 
Louis, and Drake in Chicago. These two were re- 
spectably connected, and hailed from Maine. All 
were young, and realized my first impressions in not 
being old professionals in crime. They were simply 
fast young men—criminal, it is true, but were im- 
pelled to the perpetration of the robbery, rather to 
satisfy temporal necessities, than engaging in it in 
the way of business. They were tried, convicted, 
and sentenced for a term of years, with the exception 
of Wiggins, who was discharged. A great portion of 
the money, nearly or quite all the drafts, and other 
valuable matter, was eventually recovered. I learn 
that an appeal has been made to executive clemency 
in behalf of Jackson by his friends, but with what 
success, I am unable to say. 

“ Now that L have spun my yarn, and finished my 
cigar at the same time, let us adjourn to the saloon, 
and renew our game at draughts.” 

LEARNING. 

Learning is like a river, whose head, being far in 
the land, is at first rising little and easily viewed ; but 
still, as you go, it gapeth with a wider bank, not 
without pleasure and delightful winding; while it is 
on both sides set with trees and the beauties of vari- 
ous flowers; but still, the further you fullow it, the 
deeper and broader it is; till at last it enwaves itself 
in the unfathomed ocean. There you see more water, 
but no shore—no end to the liquid fluid’s vastness. 

A person who has no address should not undertake 
to wldress audiences, 














Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
COLONEL TIMOTHY BIGELOW, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, August 12, 1739. His 
father, Danie! Bigelow, was a farmer, residing at 
Watertown, from whence he removed to Worcester, 
where he resided until his death, at the age of 92 years. 

The subject of this sketch, the youngest of four 
sons, was apprenticed to a blacksmith, and after- 
wards followed his trade with diligence. He was soon 
one of the most energetic and prosperous young men 
of the town. With strong native powers, and shrewd 
observation of men and things, he supplied the want 
of the advantages of education, and, by his own ex- 
ertions, acquired the art of speaking with directness 
and force, and of writing with point and accuracy. 

As the clouds of the Revolution gathered, he was 
placed in a prominent position among the patriots of 
the town. The best educated, wealthiest, and most 
influential men of the town were decided tories. Mr. 
Bigelow espoused the cause of the patriots, as early 
as March, 1773, and was elected a member of the 
Committee of Correspondence, in December of the 
same year. He was active in forming the “American 
Political Party,” “ to advise with each other on proper 
methods to be pursued respecting common rights and 
liberties, civil and religious.” 

In November, 1774, a convention of the county was 
held at Worcester. Ross Wyman, of Shrewsbury, 
presided, and Timothy Bigelow was clerk. The pro- 
ceedings of their meeting were published, and signed 
by forty-three members. 

The bold and patriotic resolutions of the town, in 
1774, were resisted by the adherents of the British 
ministry, but they were vigorously sustained by Mr. 
Bigelow, and carried triumphantly. He was a dele- 
gate to the Provincial Congress, during its first and 
second sessions, and was associated with Samuel 
Adams, Joseph Warren, James Otis, John Hancock, 
and other prominent “ Sons of Liberty.” 

Upon the raising of a company of Minute Men, he 
was chosen, by a unanimous vote, its commander. 
On the day preceding the Concord fight, he had been 
engaged in preparations for the removal of the mili- 
tary stores, and returned in good time to place him- 
self at the head of his men, when they took up the 
line of march, on the 19th of April, 1775. 

Arriving at Cambridge on the following day, he 
joined the army as captain, and soon after, was pro- 
moted to the rank of major by Congress. In Septem- 
ber, 1775, he entered as a volunteer in the expedition 
against Quebec; one of the three divisions, which 
passed through the wilderness of Maine, by the route 
of the Kennebec, was commanded by Major Bige- 
low. In the attack on Quebec, during the night of 
the 3ist of December, in the assault on the fortress, 
exposed to a shower of balls from the barriers and 
ramparts, he was made a prisoner, and remained in 
captivity until the summer of 1776. An exchange 
having been effected, he returned, and was soon after 
called into service, with rank of lieutenant colonel. 
His commission of colonel was received February 
8, 1777, and he was appointed to the command of the 
fifteenth regiment of the Massachusetts line in the 
continental army. He marched to join the Northern 
army, under General Gates, and arrived on the field 
of action, in season to assist in the capture of the 
British army, under General Burgoyne. With his 
regiment, he took part in the battles at Saratoga, on 
Rhode Island, at Verplanks’s Point, Robinson’s 
Farms, New Jersey; at Peekskill, at Valley Forge, 
and at West Point. A braver band of soldiers never 
took the field, or mustered to battle. 

After the peace, in 1783, Colonel Bigelow was sta- 
tioned for a time at West Point, and afterwards as- 
signed to the command of the national arsenal at 
Springfield. When he left military life, it was with 
the reputation of a meritorious officer, but with a 
straitened purse. 

The following extract from a letter from his wife, 
under date of the 26th of February, 1780, shows the 
depreciated state of the paper currency of that time: 


‘On account of the heavy fall of snow, there is not 
a possibility of getting wood from the farm at pres- 
ent. No one who does not live on the great road, can 
bring any with a sled. The common price is fifty 
dollars, and it has been sold for fifty-six dollars the 
load. The money you sent me was very acceptable, 
for Iwas in debt for Andrew’s pair of shoes, forty 
dollars ; and also fur mending in the family, which 
made the bill almost seventy dollars. A bushel of 
malt now sells for thirty dollars, and a pound of hops 
for six dollars.” 

The pay of the soldiers had been irregularly ad- 
vanced, in this depreciated currency, and large 
arrears were withheld. With a frame physically im- 
paired by long hardship, toil and exposure, with 
blighted worldly prospects, with the remains of pri- 
vate property—considerable at the outset, but seri- 
ously Giminished by the many sacrifices of his mili- 
tary career—he returned to his home. 

With resolute spirit, he set to work to repair his 
shattered fortunes, and resumed the old oceupations 
of the forge and workshop. With others of his mil- 
itary companions, he obtained a grant of a township 
of land in Vermont, on the 21st of October, 1780, upon 
which he founded a town, which he named Mont- 
pelier, now the capital of the State. 

He died at Worcester, on the 3ist of March, 1790, 





in the fifty-tirst year of his age. 
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The World in Pliniature. 


DREAM, BABY, DREAM! 
Dream, baby, dream! thy mother hangs o'er thee, 
Dark shadows ne'er shall thy slumbers enclose; 
Angels are whispering above and around thee, 
Their seraphic sounds thy smiles still disclose. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, thy mother is here; 
Dream, darling, dream, thou hast nothing to fear. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! who dares to awake thee ? 
A mother is here to shield thee from harm; 
Hers is the voice whose music can charm thee, 
And guard thee from all that could breathe an alarm. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, thy mother is here; 
Dream, darling, dream, thou hast nothing to fear. 


Rest, baby, rest! her thoughts for thy future 
Are bright with the golden dictates of her heart; 
Whate’er be thy fate in life's sternest battle, 
She is there to protect and ward off the dart. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, thy mother is here; 
Dream, darling, dream, thou hast nothing to fear. 


Dream, baby, dream! thy father is gazing 
On the link that binds him yet stronger to life; 
And proud swells the heart that so fundly loves thee, 
Sweet tie of hope ‘tween his home and his wife. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, thy mother is here; 
Dream, darling, dream, thou hast nothing to fear. 


The archbishop of Taranto has a mania for cats 

and whenever he gives a dinner-party, the cats ar 

not excluded; but between the first and secon’ 
course, the door is opened, and several enormous!) 
large and beautiful Angolas are introduced, by th: 

names Tantalone, Desdemona, Stella, ete. Thes 
take their places on chairs near the table, and are «- 
quiet, as silent, as well-behaved as the best bon-te: 

table in London could require. The chaplains ij. 
waiting attend on these archiepiscopal pets. Son. 
amusing scenes occur sometimes. 

A tinner ran away with a married woman of Peori 
IIL, the other day. The deserted husband follow: 
the guilty couple to Davenport. They were found « 
cupying the same room; the guilty man was arrest 
and carried to jail. In the meantime the husba: 
and wife were locked up in the room. On the ) ; 
turn of the officer, union had been reconstructed a: 
the rebel pardoned, and they were snugly ensconc 
between the sheets not yet divested of the warn : 
communicated from the body at that moment ai 
nizing between “ four thick and cold stone walls.” ° 
subsequent meeting of all the parties resulted in 
amicable settlement of all the difficulties. 


Another new fashion has originated among the 
centric modistes of London and Paris—that of ma) 
facturing dead flowers for mourning wear. For 
ample, a white rose, without the slightest cream: 
blush tint, with one or two spots of decay near 
heart; the edges of the snowy leaves tinged v 


violets, lilies, pansies and heart’s-ease, fading, tir 
with the canker spots of decay. Odd as this may 
yet after one becomes reconciled to the idea ther: 
certainly a more tender sentiment and respect to 





f the dead in these drooping emblems ot 
pace of life than in the stiff and star 
black and white flowers, with their glitterin, 
accompaniments. 

As an instance of the spread of divorce in the W 
we are told that thereare at present living in Co}... 
bus, Wisconsin, two women and a man who has | 
married to the women aforesaid. The man has 
married four times, has now two wives living, 
has no wife. The first woman has been ma:- 
three times, has two husbands living, and ha 
husband. ‘The second woman has been ma. 
twice, has two husbands living, and has no hust 


Two “reconstructed” military gentlemen, 01 
whom formerly served under Morgan, fought # 
at Point Chicot, Arkansas, “a secluded spot upo™ 
Mississippi River.” The weapons used were b 
knives; Major Burns was wounded in the arp 
contrived tocut off his opponent’s (Colonel Zuyn 
nose, slash his face fearfully, and finally put ov 
of his eyes. Then he was satistied. 

An excellent judge of probate, in this Stat: 
recently called upon by @ man, who anxiou: 
quired, ‘‘ Are you the judge of probate?” The 
replied affirmatively, when his visitor hurried 
marked, “ Well, I have here the last will and 
mony of my sister, and I want to be app 
administratrix.” 

“ How is your husband, dear?” asked one | 
another. ‘O, he is in a very bad state,” was | 
ply. ‘*And, pray, what kind of a state is bh 
persisted the other. “In State prison.” 

Gail Hamilton says it is “a dreadfal endors.. 
ofa man to marry him.” These endorsers so: 
seem to admire the responsibility very ge: 
though. They, one and all, waut to be knv 
accepting some man’s notes. 

Upwards of £300,000 have been subscribed 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, and an appeal ‘ 
made for £250,000 more. 

The Princess Catharine of Russia threaten 
into consumption fur love of the Count Shere: 
whom her mother will not allow her to marr) 

Employer (sternly)—Late again, ale, ne 
What's the matter with your eye? Simps: 
has a black eye) —Why, you see, sir—unfortu: 
cident, sir. As 1 was sitting up studying the 

mercial Oracle,” the candle went out, and 

my head against the bedpost. Lmployer(gru 

Humph! Never heard foar fingers and # 

called a bedpost before. 
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brown. There are also dead leaves, drooping ( .. 
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) | tary career—he returned to his home. 


acy ither, Daniel Bigelow, was a farmer, residing at 


‘load. The money you sent me was very acceptable, 


‘ malt now sells for thirty dollars, and a pound of hops 
' for six dollars.” 


; paired by long hardship, toil and exposure, with 
' blighted worldly prospects, with the remains of pri- 
_ Yate property—considerable at the outset, but seri- 
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(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
COLONEL TIMOTHY BIGELOW, 


A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
1 Worcester, Massachusetts, August 12, 1739. His 


Vatertown, from whence he removed to Worcester, 
here he resided until his death, at the age of 92 years. 


The subject of this sketch, the youngest of four 


8, Was apprenticed to a blacksmith, and after- 
ards followed his trade with diligence. He was soon 
ue of the most energetic and prosperous young men 
fthe town. With strong native powers, and shrewd 
bservation of men and things, he supplied the want 
f the advantages of education, and, by his own ex- 
rtions, acquired the art of speaking with directness 

-nd force, and of writing with point and accuracy, 
As the clouds of the Revolution gathered, he was 
laced in a prominent position among the patriots of 

, -he town. The best educated, wealthiest, and most 

ufluential men of the town were decided tories. Mr, 
sigelow espoused the cause of the patriots, as early 

_ «8 March, 1773, and was elected a member of the 

ommittee of Correspondence, in December of the 
ame year. He was active in forming the “American 

‘olitical Party,” “ to advise with each other on proper 

aethods to be pursued respecting common rights and 

‘berties, civil and religious.” 

In November, 1774, a convention of the county was 
eld at Worcester. Ross Wyman, of Shrewsbury 
resided, and Timothy Bigelow was clerk. The pro- 
cedings of their meeting were published, and signed 

y forty-three members, 
_The bold and patriotic resolutions of the town, in 
i74, were resisted by the adherents of the British 
iinistry, but they were vigorously sustained by Mr, 
sigelow, and carried triumphantly. He was a dele- 
-ate to the Provincial Congress, during its first and 
econd sessions, and was associated with Samuel 

\dams, Joseph Warren, James Otis, John Hancock 

nd other prominent “ Sons of Liberty.” F 

Upon the raising of a company of Minute Men, he 
vas chosen, by a unanimous vote, its commander. 
’n the day preceding the Concord fight, he had been 
ngaged in preparations for the removal of the mili- 
wry stores, and returned in good time to place him- 
elf at the head of his men, when they took up the 
.ne of march, on the 19th of April, 1775. 

Arriving at Cambridge on the following day, he 
»ined the army as captain, and soon after, was pro- 
aoted to the rank of major by Congress. In Septem- 
er, 1775, he entered as a volunteer in the expedition 
gainst Quebec; one of the three divisions, which 
assed through the wilderness of Maine, by the route 
f the Kennebec, was commanded by Major Bige- 
ow. In the attack on Quebec, during the night of 
he 31st of December, in the assault on the fortress, 
xposed to a shower of balls from the barriers and 
amparts, he was made a prisoner, and remained in 


hode Island, at Verplanks’s Point, Robinson’s 
Farms, New Jersey; at Peekskill, at Valley Forge, 
and at West Point. A braver band of soldiers never 
‘ook the field, or mustered to battle. 

After the peace, in 1783, Colonel Bigelow was sta- 
tioned for a time at West Point, and afterwards as- 
signed to the command of the national arsenal at 
oe When he left military life, it was with 
the reputation of a meritorious D 
pret ee dy officer, but with a 

The following extract from a letter from his wife, 
under date of the 26th of February, 1780, shows the 
depreciated state of the paper currency of that time: 


“On account of the heavy fall of snow, there is not 
a possibility of getting wood from the farm at pres- 
ent. No one who does not live on the great road, can 
bring any with a sled. The common price is fifty 
dollars, and it has been sold for Jifty-six dollars the 


for Iwas in debt for Andrew’s pair of shoes, Jorty 
dollars; and also fur mending in the family, which 
made the bill almost seventy dollars. A bushel of 


The pay of the soldiers had been irregularly ad- 
vanced, in this depreciated currency, and large 
arrears were withheld. With a frame physically im- 


ously diminished by the many sacrifices of his mili- 


With resolute spirit, he set to work to repair his 
shattered fortunes, and resumed the old oceupations 
of the forge and workshop. With others of his mil- 
itary companions, he obtained a grant of a township 
of land in Vermont, on the 2tst of October, 1780, upon 
which he founded a town, which he named Mont- 
pelier, now the capital of the State. 

He died at Worcester, on the 31st of March 179, 
in the fifty-tirst year of his age. E 














aptivity until the summer of 1776. An exc! 
uaving been effected, he returned, and was a ste 
alled into service, with rank of lieutenant colonel. 
His commission of colonel was received February 
, 1777, and he was appointed to the command of the 
ifteenth regiment of the Massachusetts line in the 
-ontinental army. He marched to join the Northern 
rmy, under General Gates, and arrived on the tield 
f action, in season to assist in the capture of the 
British army, under General Burgoyne. With his 
egiment, he took part in the battles at Saratoga, on 
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Much in Little. 


The new hotel-company of Boston ask for a capital 


The World in Miniature. 


DREAM, BABY, DREAM! 


’ f $2,500,000. 
Dream, baby, dream! thy mother hangs o’er thee, 9 esting 

Dark shadows ne'er shall thy slumbers enclose; A wronged husband, in England, has received 
Angels are whispering above and around thee, $50,000 damages. 


Three thousand more colored troops have been 
mustered out at the South. 

The Supreme Court of New York has decided that 
greenbacks are legal tender. 


Their seraphic sounds thy smiles still disclose. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, thy mother is here; 
Dream, darling, dream, thou hast nothing to fear. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! who dares to awake thee ? 











A mother is here to shield thee from harm; 

Ilers is the voice whose music can charm thee, 

And guard thee from all that could breathe an alarm. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, thy mother is here ; 
Dream, darling, dream, thou hast nothing to fear. 


Rest, baby, rest! her thoughts for thy future 
Are bright with the golden dictates of her heart; 
Whate’er be thy fate in life’s sternest battle, 
She is there to protect and ward off the dart. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, thy mother is here; 
Dream, darling, dream, thou hast nothing to fear. 


Dream, baby, dream! thy father is gazing 
On the link that binds him yet stronger to life; 
And proud swells the heart that so fundly loves thee, 
Sweet tie of hope ‘tween his home and his wife. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, thy mother is here; 
Dream, darling, dream, thou hast nothing to fear. 


The archbishop of Taranto has a mania for cats, 


the guilty couple to Davenport. They were found oc- 
cupying the same room; the guilty man was arrested 
and carried to jail. In the meantime the husband 
and wife were locked up in the room. On the re- 
turn of the officer, union had been reconstructed and 
the rebel pardoned, and they were snugly ensconced 
between the sheets not yet divested of the warmth 
communicated from the body at that moment ago- 
nizing between “ four thick and cold stone walls.” A 
subsequent meeting of all the parties resulted in an 
amicable settlement of all the difficulties. 


Another new fashion has originated among the ec- 
centric modistes of London and Paris—that of manu- 
facturing dead flowers for mourning wear. For ex- 
ample, a white rose, without the slightest creamy or 
blush tint, with one or two spots of decay near its 
heart; the edges of the snowy leaves tinged with 
brown. There are also dead leaves, drooping dead 
violets, lilies, pansies and heart’s-ease, fading, tinged 
with the canker spots of decay. Odd as this may be, 
yet after one becomes reconciled to the idea there is 





and whenever he gives a dinner-party, the cats are 
not excluded; but between the first and second 
course, the door is opened, and several enormously 
large and beautiful Angolas are introduced, by the 
names Tantalone, Desdemona, Stella, etc. They 
take their places on chairs near the table, and are as 
quiet, as silent, as well-behaved as the best bon-ton 
table in London could require. The chaplains in 
waiting attend on these archiepiscopal pets. Some 
amusing scenes occur sometimes. 

A tinner ran away with a married woman of Peoria, 
IIL, the other day. The deserted husband followed 


certainly a more tender sentiment and respect: to the 
memory of the dead in these drooping emblems of the 
passing away of life than in the stiff and starched 
black and white flowers, with their glittering jet 
accompaniments. 

As an instance of the spread of divorce in the West, 
we are told that thereare at present living in Colum- 
bus, Wisconsin, two women and a man who has been 
married to the women aforesaid. The man has been 
married four times, has now two wives living, and 
has no wife. The first woman has been married 
three times, has two husbands living, and has no 
husband. The second woman has been married 
twice, has two husbands living, and has no husband, 


Two “reconstructed” military gentlemen, one of 
whom formerly served under Morgan, fought a duel 
at Point Chicot, Arkansas, “a secluded spot upon the 
Mississippi River.” The weapons used were bowie- 
knives; Major Burns was wounded in the arm, but 
contrived tocut off his opponent’s (Colonel Zuyman’s) 
nose, slash his face fearfully, and finally put out one 
of his eyes. Then he was satisfied. 

An excellent judge of probate, in this State, was 
recently called upon by a man, who anxiously in- 
quired, ‘ Are you the judge of probate?” The judge 
replied affirmatively, when his visitor hurriedly re- 
marked, “ Well, I have here the last will and testi- 
mony of my sister, and I want to be appointed 
alministratrix.” 

“ How is your husband, dear?” asked one lady of 
another. ‘0, he is in a very bad state,” was the re- 
ply. ‘*And, pray, what kind of a state is he in?” 
persisted the other. ‘In State prison.” 

Gail Hamilton says it is ‘a dreadful endorsement 
of a man to marry him.” These endorsers somehow 
seem to admire the responsibility very generally 
though. They, one and all, want to be known as 
accepting some man’s notes. 

Upwards of £300,000 have been subscribed for the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, and an appeal will be 
made for £250,000 more. 

The Princess Catharine of Russia threatens to go 
into consumption fur love of the Count Sheremetieff, 
whom her mother will not allow her to marry. 

Employer (sternly)—Late again, sir, as usual! 
What’s the matter with your eye? Simpkins (who 
has a black eye)—Why, you see, sir—unfortunate ac- 
cident, sir. As 1 was sitting up studying the “‘Com- 
mercial Oracle,” the candle went out, and I struck 





my head against the bedpost. Employer (grumpily)— 
Humph! Never heard foar fingers and a thumb 


The Hudson River st have 1 their 


Our Curious J epartment, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Japanese Matches. 

Dr. Hofmann has exhibited to the London Chemi- 
cal Society some small paper matches, which were 
lately given to him, and said to have been brought 
home from Japan. He lighted several of these 
matches, which burned with a small, scarcely lumi- 
nous flame, a red-hot ball of glowing saline matter 





trips. 
Most of the forts in and around Washington have 
been dismantled. 
Russia and Austria have got their backs up, and 
may have a little brush after all. 
It is predicted that coal will sell at $7 per ton this 
summer. 
As soon as the planting season arrives our legisla- 
ture will adjourn, and not before. 
General Burnside has been nominated as governor 
of Rhode Island. 
Clement C. Clay is kept in confinement on account 
of his Canada raids and tricks. 
A bill is now before our legislature to equalize sol- 
diers’ bounties. 
A discharged German soldier killed himself because 
he could not obtain a pension. 
The lady to whom Col. Ellsworth was betrothed has 
married a Boston gentleman named Brett, in Chicago. 
A negro woman in Libby prison was shot and killed 
for putting her head out of the window. 
A member of the English parliament has erected 
twelve chapels at his own expense. 
An autograph letter of Marie Antoinette sold in 
Berlin for $1425. 
All the students but six in the Middletown, Conn., 
University have experienced religion. 
A needle company, capital $20,000, has been estab- 
lished at Wolcotville, Conn. 
Seven barrels of human remains (arms, heads, legs, 
ete.) were recently found in the streets of Chicago. 
Over one thousand persons made a profession of 
religion during the late revival in Elmira, N.Y. 
The Duke d’Aumale and the Duke d’Alencon in- 
tend to make the tour of the world. 
Our country exchanges record the appearance of 
the blue-birds. 
A local reporter has been elected an alderman in 
Troy. 
The number of soldiers present at the last reception 
at the White House was unusually large. 
A farmer bearing the name “ Acts Apostles Peg- 
den,” recently died in Kent, England. 
Six thousand tons of rocks fell in the recent Pitts- 
burg land-slide. ; 
Gloucester has received the first installment of 
bounty money, $30,208 48. 
The English, in grappling for the cable, are so in- 
delicate as to search the bosom of the ocean. 
A rat-hunt in Ohio lasted ten days, and 2208 ver- 
min were killed. 
The proceeds of the sale of the Gambert gallery of 
pictures, in New York, amounted to $100,000. 
Five hundred factories in the north of France made 
125,000,000 pounds of sugar from beets, last year. 
Immense wealth is being developed in Alabama in 
oil, coal, iron, copper and silver. 
A nursery girl in Illinois hung an infant to revenge 
an affront from its parents. 

Twenty-five girls were recently turned out of the 
United States treasury fur quarrelling. 

Pittsburg, Pa., now has five hundred large manu- 
facturing establishments. 

A negro major has been assigned to special duty in 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, in South Carolina. 

Five newspapers have just been commenced in 
Constantinople. 

The Prince of Wales is one of the cattle-plague 
committee, in England. 

The horse-car drivers in Pittsburg, Pa., have struck 
against Sunday labor. 

A severe war rages in Paris—on hoops. Itis Eu- 
genie vs. lorettes. 

Winan’s cigar ship has been launched, and is at- 
tached to the imperial yacht club of St. Petersburg. 

Mrs. Ould was fined one cent for attempting a 
rourder in Richmond. 

The highwaymen are plenty and polite in the 
vicinity of Chicago. 

A woman in Detroit found a diamond in a codfish 
she was cooking. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stockbridge, Mr. W. Howard 
Hathaway and Miss Emily M. Hathaway. 

By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. James Walker, of Troy, Mich., 
and Mrs. Susan J. Nichols, of Scarborough, Me. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Oliver A. 
Kelley, of Boston, and Miss Nellie E. Thurston: also, 
Mr. Charles F. Thurston and Miss Nettie M. Holden, of 
Otistield, Me. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Woods, Mr. J. Bertram Webster 
and Miss Lottie M. Oliver, of Maplewood, Mass. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Lane, Captain John 
R. Bell, U. S. N., and Miss Abbie F. Hall. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Heman Wyman, 24; Mrs. Mary Jen- 
kins, 82; Mrs. Mehitable Johnson, 69; Mr. George Brad- 
bury. of Somerville, 56: Mr. Dennis Callahan, 29;. at 
South Boston, Mrs. Elizabeth Mooney, 74. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Edward Dana, 59. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Cyrene Richards, 70. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Silas H. Whitney, Jr., 19. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Maria A. Holman, 57. 

At South Framingham, Mrs Mercy L. Clark, 47. 

At Wareham, Mrs. Margaret C. Nichols, 84. 

At Brooktield, Mrs. Catharine C. Draper, 77. 


























called a bedpost before. 


lating as the combustion proceeded. When 
about one-half of the match had been consumed, the 
glowing head began to send forth a succession of 
splendid sparks. The phenomenon gradually assum- 
ed the character of a brilliant scintillation, very simi- 
lar to that observed in burning a steel spring in oxy- 
gen, only much more delicate, the individual sparks 
branching out in beautiful dendritic ramitications. 
His first idea, Dr. Hofmann continued, had been to 
look for a finely divided metal in the mixture. But 
when examined in his laboratory, it had been found 
quite free from metallic constituents, and to contain 
carbon, sulphur and nitre only. These constituents 
were present in the following proportions :—carbon, 
17 32; sulphur, 29°14; nitre, 53.54. Each match con- 
tained about forty milligrammes of the mixture, 
which was folded up in fine paper. There had been 
no difficulty in imitating these matches. 





Adulterating Green Tea. 

In coloring, or rather adulterating, green tea, a 
mixture compounded of gypsum and Prussian blue 
is laid on the leaves during the last process of roast- 
ing. This adulteration the Chinese do not hesitate 
to carry out on a systematic plan, and on a most ex- 
tensive scale. Half a pound of paint or coloring ma- 
terial is mixed with each hundred pounds of green 
tea. The Chinese readily acknowledge the superior- 
ity of green tea uncolored, but plead in excuse for 
their adulterations the willful preference of the for- 
eigner, by whom alone these teas are consumed, 





Parchment. 

Vegetable parchment is made by dipping ordinary 
paper fur a few seconds into sulphuric acid contain- 
ing one part water to six sulphuric acid; then wash- 
ing it carefully, to remove every trace of acid. The 
result very closely resembles real parchment, and is 
extremely cheap. 


Gun Cotton. 

Gun cotton can be exploded with the utmost cer- 
tainty by dropping a fragment of sodium upon it; it 
is not necessary that any moisture should be present. 
‘The phenomenon has been attributed to the peculiar 
chemical action or influence known as catalysis. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishingan attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teerofi 1776. By SyLVAnus CoBB,JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. RoBinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyYLvanus CoBB, JR. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SyLvanus CossB,JR. 
No.&.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M.A. DENISON. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY POORE. 
No.%.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
she Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs.C. PF 
ERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A StoryofArtand 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children ofFate, 
By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
andthe Usurper. By SyYLvanus CoBB,JR. 
No. 13.—rHE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
POORE. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. GOODWIN. 
No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of theIrish 
Seas. By CLINTON F. BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 
No. 1%7.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lionof Mount Hor. By SyLvanus CoBBJR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story ofAus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By LizutT. MuRRAY. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGaReET BLoUnNT. 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story 
ofthe Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril 

liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated yf Sake 

original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 

price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishment, and 

the copyright is secured according to law. We willsend 

single copies by mail, as gd for twenty-five cents 

each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier. By LisUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 

Mill. By Matcovm J. ErRRyM. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 

Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBINson. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 

ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E, AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 

Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 

LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 

By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 

Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 

EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 

dale. By Francis A, DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Ceilars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 

of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 

Protector. By JoHN B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
TaleofCrimeand Retribution. By MATTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 

Alburn Hall. A aleof Old England. By Mrs. 

CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter 

ot Virginia. By SyLvanus CoBB, JR. z 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 

A Story ofthe War. By Darius CoBB. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 

nobscot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover’s 

Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 

tion. By BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 

SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 

Ocean. By NEv BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 

sian. By AustTIN C. BuRDICK. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 

the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. A Taleof 
New York. By GEorGE L. AIKEN. 

THESCARLET FLAG : or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 

stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THESEA LARK :or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
ATaleofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 

THESTORM CHILDREN :or, The Eight-Reoper 

of the Channel. By SyLvanus CoBB, JR. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 

By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: Gr, The King’s Volunteers. 

By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr.J.H. RoBinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
ofthe Alps. By AuGusTINE J.H. DUGANNE. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(Gr FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


Thissterling patois! & paper now has acirculation more 
extended than any otherjournal ofits classin New Eng- 
land,andallacknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches,adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry. editorials, etc.,etc., freshfrom the pensof an 
unrivalled corps of contributors,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS Of the day. 
TeRMs—Three Dollarsa Year; two copies ,$5.00 ; seven 
copies,$15.00 ; single number, six cents. 
The Union and FLAg will be sent one year, for 








$6.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’C "s 





Triumph. By J. W. M'CarTNeEY. 


N 
By Harry HAZELTON. 


Oo 

Brides of the Bahamas. 
of Prairie Life. By WM. H. BUSHNELL. 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: 
Daughter of the Sea. By Gzeorce L. AIKEN. 


uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 


27.-THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS., A Thrilling Story 
No. 20.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
or, The 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, TERMs—81 


BALLOU'’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an editiow unequalled in this af aes. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

a year: seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LOST XEBEC. 





BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


On the insurging crest of the fury-lashed wave, 
Her soft plumage fanned 
By relentless winds from a coral-wreathed shore, 
Where grand old ocean forever rolls o'er 
The treacherous strand: 


But a speck—then a ship proudly looms to the light, 
Gallant and free; 

Where soft melody sweepeth the shore at the morn, 

And at eve in weird strains on the wind-harp ‘tis borne 
*Cross the blue, blue sea. 


'T wag there, in a gale, ‘neath the cloud-hidden stars, 
A child and a stranger clung fast to the spars 
Of the lost xebec; 


She crashed on the reef—then went down out of sight. 
On that sinking wreck 


Were those the girl loved; an innocent prayer 
From her white lips broke—then kneeling there 
By the angry sea, 
With hands clasped high, she called through her tears: 
“O father, come back !—life may bless thee for years! 
Come back to me!" 


The foaming surf heard that agonized prayer, 

But it could not give life—and his white face lay there, 
By the fragments torn; 

Mid the tangled sea-flowers his silver locks wound, 

He smiled as in sleep—not as if he were drowned 
In mid-ocean's storm. 


The sweet maiden started in gladdened surprise, 

As the next wave bore close to her wondering eyes 
A face she once knew. 

*Twas his hands laid the silver-haired sire beneath 

The wet turf --then both knelt in prayer with their grief, 
‘Neath the evergreen yew. 


Where soft melody sweepeth the shore at the morn, 
And at eve the weird strains on the wind-harp is borne, 
They laid him to rest. 
Soon, soon they were wafted by favoring gales, 
Where the faith of a true, honest heart never fails, 
To the far sunny west. 
* * * * * * * * 


gloom; 
From out their hearts’ shadow love's roses now bloom; 
And the smiling stars 
Softly beam on a bridal, where love evermore 
Binds the two, who were fated to reach the bright shore 
On the broken spars. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 


THERE had come a rain, and carried the light snow 
all away; and now suddenly the weather came on 
cold, and everything was snapping. The coal and the 
wood snapped in the grates, and the water-pitchers 
pped in the chambers; and the great elm, just 
outside, rattled and snapped as Benny patted along 
sleepily to his bed; and he jumped upright in the 
middle of his little prayer, when a great nail snapped 
in the wall beside him. 

“What is it *nappin’?” exclaimed he. 

“Tt is only the nails in the walls,” replied his 
mother. 

“ What ’e nails *nappin’ for?” 

“O, cold Jack Frost has bitten them.” 

“Has Jack Frost got teeth, mother?” asked Ben- 
ny, alarmed. 

His mother explained that calling a thing frost- 
bitten, was only another way of saying it was frozen; 
and that Jack Frost wasn’t anybody—only the cold 
air. 

After his mother had gone, Benny covered his head, 
it was so cold, and he was a little afraid; for the great 
nails and the little nails were going snap! boom! 
snap! boom! all over the house. But at last he went 
to sleep, and dreamed he was in a great battle of th« 
Fenians and Canadians, where they fought with pop- 
guns and tin swords, and every other man had asprig 
of hemlock in his cap. 

The next morning, his mother came to the bed to 
wash and dress him; but there was no Benny in 
sight. She turned down the bed-clothes, but Benny 
was not there! What could have happened? She 
went to the bath-room, and saw only a bowl of soapy 
water and a wet towel. She went to the kitchen, but 
Maggie, the help, was alone. 

“Did you wash Benny this morning, Maggie?” 

“No, m’m, 1 did not. He stopped by the stove a 
minnit to dhry his hands, that was all wet from the 
washin’; and the water it was dhrapping from his 
hair, and he wouldn’t let me tech him; but ran out 
door, sayin’ he was goin’ skatin,” answered Maggie, 
in her thick, Irish talk. ‘‘ Here he is, the blessed 
little frozen b’y!” cried she, as Benny came tumbling 
in at the door. 

His nose was red, and the tears steod in the corners 
of his eyes; and he put his hands first to his ears, 
then to his nose, and then shook them—his fingers, 
and not his nose, you know—and began to cry. 

“Why, Benny! where have you been? Out on 
the ice?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 














Where the storm-loving petrel her white breast doth lave 


Where the white sail first shows to the far-straining sight 


For swift from her “ bearings *’ at ** mid-watch "’ of night 


They were saved for each other, from that night's flerce 


Little Benny's Adventures on the Hee... 
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Do you not remember that I forbade your going 
out before you were washed?” 

“But, mamma,! be washed. I washed myself!” 

His mother louked at him, and saw that he had, 
sure enough. The soap was dried about his ears, and 
his hair hung in little icicles, straight and stiff about 
his neck. One ear now began to smart very badly. 

“TI guess my ear’s Jack Foss bit,” said Benny, be- 
ginning to cry again. 

After breakfast, Benny and his sister Jennie, two 
years older than he, wished very much to go to the 
brook to slide; and after their big brother John had 
skated all over it, and pronounced it safe, the mother 
consented to their going. Benny meant to try the 
skates this time; and when John went into the libra- 
ry, he took them in one hand, and with the other as- 
sisted Jennie in drawing the sled; and off they went, 
for a good time on the ice. Benny was rather naughty, 
as well as roguish, to take his brother’s skates with- 
out leave; but he got his head bumped for it, though. 

They wanted Carlo, brother John’s little shaggy 
terrier, to go with them. Benny clapped his hands, 
and puckered his mouth to whistle; but ’twasn’t 
much of a whistle, and Carlo didn’t come much. So 
Jennie called, as fast as her tongue would go: 

** Carlo, Carlo, Carlo! rats! rats! rats!’ 

And then Carlo came on a jump, with his ears up, 
and his bob-tail wagging furiously. Carlo was a won- 
derful dog for rats, and was always on the lookout for 
one; but he was mistaken this time. 

‘* Now, Benny, you haul me first; then I’ll give you 
a ride,” said Jennie, when they were come to the 
brook. 

“No; you haul me first. Then I’ll put my skates 
on, and give you a ride all ovér ’e ice.” 

“ Well; give me a little bit of a ride first; then I’ll 
help you put on your skates.” 

So Benny tried it. First he pulled the sled, then he 
pushed it—Carlo all the time biting and barking at his 
heels, as if they were a pair of rats, and not new boots. 

* Get out, Carlo!” cried Benny, indignantly. 

But Carlo didn’t get out. So Benny tried to kick 
him. He didn’t hit him, though; for Carlo dodged 
between his feet, and down went Benny on the ice. 
Over and over he rolled, with that aggravating dog 
capering about him—now biting his bvot, then tug- 
ging away at his coat, and finally running away with 
his cap. Then Benny tried to catch him, but the ice 
was 80 slippery he could not. And when he slipped 
down, the roguish Carlo would come and bite his 
heels, to frisk off again with the cap, as soon as Ben- 
ny got on his feet. But Jennie now came up with a 
long stick, and gave Carlo a smart stroke; at which 
the poor fellow was so astonished that he dropped the 
cap, and scampered off up the stream. 

Now Benny sat down on the sled, to put on John’s 
skates. 1t was hard work; but with his sister’s help, 
he at last got them on. And when they were on, how 
funny they did look, they were so large. Why, only 
think if a man should put on a pair of ox-sleds, and 
go a skating with them! That is the way he looked. 
But Banny thought they were all right; and he took 
a long step, and up his heels went and down his head 
went. Fora little while he thought the stars had 
turned to ice, aud tumbled down out of the sky; for 
he was sure he saw them, and he felt as if they had 
knocked him all to pieves. 

Carlo had been quite decent since his twitching, for 
he had staid away up the brook; but now they heard 
him bark, and saw him hopping round upon the ice, 
biting at it, and bristling up wildly. 

“ Beuny—Benny! what’s the matter with Carlo?” 
cried Jennie, in alarm. 

Benny stopped crying, and looked at the dog. 
“Why, 1 guess ’ere’s a rat under ’e ice,”’ answered 
he, straightening up. 

* Rats don’t go in the water,” said Jennie. 

But she was wrong; though I think they do not go 
in the water in very cold weather. 

* ’Et’s go see,” suid Benny. 

So Jeunie lifted her stick, and took Benny’s hand 
to lead him along. But the great skates wanted to 
take longer strides, and he cvuldn’t keep up with 
them; and down he went on his hands and knees. 
So he staid down, and crept alung. He was so near 
the ice, that he could see the pebbles and little green 
grasses at the bottom of the brovk. ‘Then he saw 
several fishes—little red-ftins and shiners, and thick, 
brown-backed ones, and a long fellow with tins like 





before he could freeze it a bit; so it was all open wa- 
ter. In went the long, furry fellow, plump; and in 
went Carlo after him, swash! But Carlo clambered 
out as quick as he could, and ran whining home. 

What do you think it was that took Benny fora 
log, and tried to hide under him; then got away from 
Carlo by diving under the ice? It wasa mink. This 
little animal lives about the water, running up under 
the rocks, roots or old logs at its margin, to hide and 
sleep. They swim at the top, or walk at the bottom 
of the water, catching frogs and fish for their dinners. 
Sometimes, too, they kill birds and small chickens. 
The fur of the mink is very soft and beautiful; and 
the hunters catch them in traps for their skins, which 
are much used to make ladies’ furs. 

When Benny and Jennie got home, there was poor 
Carlo, wet and shivering with cold, waiting to be let 
into the house. And should you not think the mink 
would be cold, too, down there in the brook? He 
was not; for his coat is thick and warm, and the wa- 
ter runs right off without wetting the inside. But 
this time he had gone through the water, up under 
the bank, out of sight and reach of poor Carlo. 





MOVING THE ADDRESS. 

A few days before the meeting of Parliament, four 
gentlemen, generally young in years, three of whom 
at least have a very aristocratic air, may be seen pass- 
ing arm in arm from one Government office to an- 
other. At some their stay is short, but at one or two 
they spend some little time. They are the movers 
and lers of the ‘add »” which is to be pro- 
posed in both Houses. It is their duty, or rather their 
privilege, to call upon the heads of departments, in 
order to obtain infurmation as to the condition of 
public affairs. They are invariably received with 
great courtesy, and as invariably assured by the head 
of each department that the office administered by 
the noble lord or right honorabie gentleman who is 
at its head, isin such a complete state of organiza- 
tion, and has done its work su well during the recess, 
as to make any inquiry into the state of that depart- 
ment entirely superfluous; and it is added that the 
noble and honorable movers and seconders had bet- 
ter direct their attention exclusively to the other 
great departments of State. As this is the answer 
substantially received at each office, the amount of 
information received by way of the sum total is as 
nearly representative of ni/ us can be. 

There is likewise another custom which is invari- 
ably followed the day before the opening of a session. 
The First Lord of the Treasury, and the leader of the 
House of Commons, who is the real premier, give 
grand parliamentary dinners to a few of their select 
supporters, among whom are the movers and second- 
ers in each House. At this dinner the royal speech 
is read, and doubtless commented upon largely for 
the benetit of the aspirant to oratorical fame. The 
secret is well kept; fur at two other houses the lead- 
ers of “‘ her majesty’s opposition ” are also entertain- 
ing their supporters, amongst whom are the noble 
lord and honorable gentleman upon whom the duty 
of moving an amendment to the address is to fall, if 
such a proceeding is contemplated. An amendment 
to the address is a very rare proceeding, and even if 
moved, it still more rarely goes to a division. 

In former times, it was customary for government 
to furnish the London morning papers, on the eve of 
the opening of Parliament, with a copy of the royal 
speech; and editors were in the habit of impressing 
a sense of their own prophetic power on the outside 
world, by giving, with a running comment, the sub- 
stance of the expected pronouncement. About two 
years ago the practice was dispensed with. 

The duty of moving and secunding the address, 
which is always an echo of the speech, is usually con- 
fided to two members in each House, neither of whom 
has been conspicuous for rhetorical power, but all of 
whom have such political connections that it isa 
matter of consideration for the government to affect 
their self-esteem, and engage their support by plac- 
ing them in this honorable position. Lung experience 
warrants us in saying that those speeches are care- 
fully prepared, and with some few exceptions, very 
ineffectively delivered. Those amateur declaimers 
generally appear in military uniform, either as lords- 
lieutenant of counties, or as officers in the army or 





BHumors of the Day. 
A BOASTER FLANKED. 


A country fellow was one day boasting about the 
swiftness of his horse, and declared that he could 
outrun anything which went upon four legs. A 
neighbor of his disputed it, and said he had a mule 
which could beat him. 

“A mule!” said the boaster. 
dred dollars to that.” 

“Done!” said the other. 

“Done!” said the boaster. 

“ Now cover that,” said the owner of the mule, 
laying down a hundred «dollars. 

The boaster began to be frightened at this. He 
thought there must be something more about the 
mule than he was aware of, otherwise his owner 
wouldn’t plank a hundred dollars to run him against 
his horse. He began to hitch about uneasily. He 
put his hand in his pocket; he pulled it out again, 
and at last said: 

“ I don’t know, I swow, about that tarnal mule; he 
may be the devil and all to run, for what I know.” 

**Do you back out, then?” 

* Yes, I back out and treat.” 

So saying, he called in the liquor; but declared that 
his horse could beat anything which went upon four 
legs, except the mule 

“Why,” said the other, “I’ve got a jackass that 
will beat him.” 

“Pll bet a hundred dollars of that,” said the 
boaster. 

“Done!” said the other. 

And “ Done!” said the boaster. 

“ Cover that,” said the man, again putting down 
the hundred dollars. 

“ Cover that!” exclaimed the boaster; ‘so I will, 
plaguy quick,” taking out his pocket-book. 

* Well, cover it if you dare, and I’ll put another 
hundred on top of it. Why do you hesitate? Down 
with your dust, I say.” 

“T don’t know, faith. I never saw that jackass of 
yours run,” said the boaster, beginning to hesitate; 
* he may be the devil and all upon a race, for what I 
know.” 

“Do you flunk out, then?” 

“ Yes, flummux this time; but, by jingo, there is 
nothing else you can bring, except the jackass and 
the mule, but what my horse can beat.” 

“Are you certain of that, my good fellow?” 

“T think so, faith.” 

* Why, if you’re not quite certain, [’ll bet you 
something that l’ve got a negro that will outrun 
him.” 

“A nigger!” 

* Yes; my nigger Tom will beat him.” 

“T'll bet a hundred dollars of that—there aint no 
nigger that ever breathed that can beat my horse.” 

“ Very well—cover that.” 

As he said this, the man once more put down the 
hundred dollars. 

“ But,” sald he, “If you back out this time, you 
shall forfeit ten dollars, and if 1 back out, I’ll do the 
same.” 

“Agreed,” said the boaster. “I’m sure my horse 
can beat a nigger, if he can’t a mule nor a jackass.” 
** Well, plank the money, if you please.” 

* Plank it? So 1 will—don’t you fear that.” 
Saying this, he once more took out his pocket-book, 
and began to fumble for the money. 

“Come, man, down with your dust,” said the other, 
taking out more money; “for I’m ready to back my 
bet with another hundred dollars—or two hundred, 
if you like it. Come! why do you hesitate? Here’s 
three hundred dollars I’m ready to stake.” 

‘Three hundred dollars!” exclaimed the boaster, 
starting like a stuck pig; “‘ three hundred dollars 
upon a nigger! I don’t know, I swan.” 

“ What, man—you are not going to get frightened 
again?” 

“Frightened! O-—no—O—no—it’s no easy matter 
to frighten me; but really—” 

“* You mean to back out?” 

**T declare, neighbor, I don’t know what to think 
about it. It’s a kind o’ risky business.” 

“ You forfeit the ten dollars, then?” 

“ Why, yes, s’pors I must,” said the boaster, hang- 


“Tl bet you a hun- 





navy. It is often painful to witness the hesitation, 





fans; and he was thin enough to be a weather-vane, 
like that on the top of the stable, Benny thought. He | 
now crept close beside an old log that lay half im- | 
bedded in the ice, and, looking down amung the long | 
pieces that had fallen trom the log, and lay crossing 
in the deep hole beneath, he could see away down tu 
the bottom a great swarm of fishes. They were 
hardly moving at all; I think they were napping. 

* Do you think Carlo sees the fishes?” asked Jen- 
nie, who had also been lovking. 

“T guess he thinks ’ey is a new kind of rat,” said 
Benny, wisely. 

Jennie now went along to the dog, while Benny 
continued to look at the sleepy fishes down close in 
their winter bed. Suddenly sumething jumped on 
the log, and from the log it ran right under Benny. 
He sprang up, and off hopped the little thing, with 
Carlo snapping his sharp, eager bark close behind 
him. The creature was as large as Bepny’s arm, and 
not a bit larger round; and he was all over fur, as 
nice as his mother’s wuff. He was almost black, and 
a little furry black tail stuck straight out behind him, 
His long little body was crooked up like pussy’s, when 
she is frightened; and O, how he made his little feet 
go! Carlo was just about to seize hold of him, when 
they came to a fall in the brook. The water ran so 
fast here, that it slipped through Jack Frost’s finger’s 








| his failing memory; and the only solatium for bis van- 


the long pauses, and the attempts at “ trying back,” | 
which are made during the delivery of the memoriter 
essays of those unpractised orators. They are, how- | 
ever, addressing a sywpathizing audience—gentlemen 
who must reflect that the critival position of the 
bashful and timid speaker was once their own, and 
may be theiis again. Consequently, when any pro- | 
longed hiutus occurs, the speaker is encouraged by 
fiiendly cheers from the ministerial side of the House, 
and by eleemousynary ec/at from the opposition. 

The opener, generally speaking, gets through his 
speech with average success; the seconder, however, | 
being placed in the unfortunate position of having to | 
touch on the same topics, flounders as if in a * Ser- 
bonian bog,” pulls out of his breast, occasionally, 
sole papers, at which he furtively glances to retresh 


ishing confidence is, that the members are all en- 
gaged in conversation; aud, as nobody is paying the 
slightest attention to the oration, he, as the lawyers 
would express it, “enters his speech as read,” and 
“shuts up” by thanking the House for their courteous 
attention. The House indicate their gratification by 
general applause, which the gentlemen in the gallery 
express in their generous but stereotyped phrase, 
“The noble lord,” or ‘hon. member,” as the case 
might be, ‘ resumed his seat amidst loud cheers.” 


ing over the money with an air of great mortification. 

“ Better to lose this than more; for there’s no know- 

ing how fast these blamed niggers will run. But 

anything else you can bring, except the mule, the 

jackass and the nigger, I’m ready to run against.” 
—_—- -_ooe- —_— 


TOOK DE COTTON. 


In one of the Southern courts, the other day, a 
rather amusing reply was made by a negrv, who was 
on trial for larceny. The county attorney read the 
indictment against Moses Shields (colored) for lar- 
ceny; in the same he was charged with stealing a 
quantity of cotton. On being asked the usual ques- 
tion, “ What say you—guilty or not guilty?” he 
replied: 
“*T took de coivn.” 
Judge—‘ Have you any defence to make? Any 
counsel to assist you?” 
Moses—“ Yes sir; no sir. I took de cotton.” 
Judge—‘Are you guilty or not guilty?” 
Moses—“ Well, vou see, sir, since dis ’ere peace has 
been made, I aint stole quite so much.” 
“Let his pleading be not guilty,” said the judge. 
The case went to the jury, and a verdict of not 
guilty was rendered. 

+ orm — —___— 
TENANTS OF THE DEEP.—People who have wary 





landlords. 
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